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THE HOLY FLOWER 


CHAPTER 1. 

BROTHER JOHN. 

J DO not suppose that any one who knows the name 
of Allan Quatermam would be likely to associate 
it with flowers, and especially with orchids. Yet 
as it happens it was once my lot to take part in an orchid 
hunt of so remarkable a character that I think its 
details should not be lost. At least I will set them 
down, and if m the after days any one cares to pubhsh 
them, well — he is at hberty to do so. 

It was m the year — oh ! never mind the year, it was a 
long while ago when I was much younger, that I went 
on a hunting expedition to the north of the Limpopo 
River which borders the Transvaal. My companion was, 
a gentleman of the name of Scroope, Charles Scroope. 
He had come out to Durban from England m search of 
sport. At least, that was one of his reasons. The other 
was a lady whom I wiU call Miss Margaret Manners, 
though that was not her name. 

It seems that these two were engaged to be married, 
and really attached to each other. Unfortunately, 
however, they quarrelled violently about another gentle- 
man with whom Miss Manners danced four consecutive 
dances, mcludmg two that were promised to her fiancd 
at a Hunt Ball in Essex, where they all lived. Ex- 
planations, or rather argument, followed Mr. Scroope 
said that he would not tolerate sudi conduct. Miss 
Manners rephed that she would not be dictated to ; she 
was her own mistress and meant to remain so. Mr. 
Scroope exclaimed that she might so far as he was con- 
cerned. She answered that she never wished to see his 
face agam. He declared wth emphasis tliat she never 
should and that he was gomg to Afnca to shoot elephants. 
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Wnat IS more, he went, startmg from his Essex home 
the next day mthout leavmg any address. 
pired afterwards, long afterwards, had he waited tm tne 
post came m he would have received a letter that might 
have changed his plans But they were high-spinted 
young people, both of them, and played the fool after 
the fashion of those m love. 

Well, Charles Scroope turned up in Durban, which 
was but a poor place then, and there we met in the 
bar of the Royal Hotel. 

“ If you v;ant to kill big game,” I heard some one say, 
who it was I really forget, “ there’s the man to show 
you how to do it — Hunter Quatermam ; the best shot 
m Africa and one of the finest fellows, too.” 

I sat still, smokmg my pipe and pretendmg to hear 
nothmg. It is awl^vard to hsten to oneself bemg 
praised, and I was always a shy man 

Then after a whispered coUoquy Mr. Scroope was 
brought forward and introduced to me. 1 bowed as 
nicely as I could and ran my eye over him. He was a tali 
young man with dark eyes and a rather romantic aspect 
(that was due to his love affair), but I came to the con- 
clusion that I liked the cut of his ]ib When he spoke, 
that conclusion was confirmed I always think there is 
a great deal m a voice ; personally, I judge by it almost 
as much as by the face This voice %vas particularly 
pleasant and sympathetic, though there was nothmg 
^ cry original or striking in the words by wLich it was, 
so to speak, introduced to me. These were : 

" How do you do, sir. WiU you have a spht ? ” 

I answered that I never drank spirits m the daytime, 
or at least not often, but that I should be pleased to 
talic a small bottle of beer. 


W'ncn the beer was consumed we walked up together 
to my little house on what is now called the Berea, the 
same in wluch, amongst others, I received my friends 
Cui^s and Good, m after days, and there we dined' 
ln<ic:d, Charlie Scroope never left that house until we 
strmtc'i on our shooting expedition. 

L o \ I must cat all this stoiy* short, since it is onlv mci- 
c-cuilrv that it has to do with the tale I am going to tell 
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BROTHER JOHN. 7 

Mr. Scroope was a nch man and as he offered to pay all 
the expenses of the expedition while I was to take all the 
profit m the shape of ivory or anythmg else that might 
accrue, of course I did not dechne his proposal. 

Everything went well with us on that tnp until its 
unfortunate end. We only killed two elephants, but of 
other game we found plenty. It was when we were 
near Delagoa Bay on our return that the accident 
happened. 

We were out one evening trying to shoot something 
for our dinner, when between the trees I caught sight of 
a small buck. It vanished round a httle promontory of 
rode which projected from the side of the kloof, walkmg 
qmetly, not runmng m alarm. We followed after it. 

I was the first, and had just wriggled round these rocks 
and perceived the buck standing about ten paces away 
(it was a bush-bok), when I heard a rustle among the 
bushes on the top of the rock not a dozen feet above my 
head, and Charhe Scroope's voice callmg : 

" Look out, Quatermam ^ He’s commg ” 

" Who’s coming ? ” I answered m an irntated tone, 
for the noise had made the buck run away ^ 

Then it occurred to me, all in an instant of course, that 
a man would not begm to shout hke that for nothing ; 
at any rate when his supper was concerned So I 
glanced up above and behmd me To this moment I 
can remember exactly what I saw. There was the 
granite water-worn boulder, or rather several boulders, 
with ferns growing in their cracks of the maiden-hair 
tnbe, most of them, but some had a silver sheen on the 
under side of theu leaves On one of these leaves, 
bending it down, sat a large beetle with red wmgs and a 
, black body engaged m rubbmg its antennas with its 
' front paws And above, just appeanng over the top of 
the rock, was the head of an extremely- fine leopard. 

As I write I seem to perceive its square jowl outhned 
against the arc of the quiet evenmg sky with the saliva 
dropping from the hps 

This was the last thmg which I did perceive for a httle 
while, since at that moment the leopard — we call them 
tigers m South Africa — dropped upon my back and 
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knocked me flat as a pancake. I presume that it also 
had been stalkmg the buck and was angiy at my 
appearance on the scene. Down I went, luckily tor me, 

into a patch of mossy soil. t . t, ^ * 

“All up 1 “ I said to myself, for I felt the brute s 

weight upon my back pressing me down among the moss, 
and what was worse, its hot breath upon my neck as it 
dropped its ]aws to bite me in the head. Then I heard 
the report of Scroope’s nfle, followed by funous snarling 
from the leopard, which evidently had been hit. Also it 
seemed to thmk that I had caused its injimes, for it 
seized me by the shoulder. I felt its teeth slip along my 
skin, but happily they only fastened m the shooting coat 
of tough corduroy that I was wearing. It began to shake 
me, then let go to get a better gnp. Now, remembermg 
that Scroope only earned a hght, single-barrelled nfle, 
and therefore could not fire again, I knew, or thought I 
knew, that my tune had come. I was not exactly 
afraid, but the sense of some great, impendmg change 
became very vivid. I remembered — ^not my whole life, 
but one or two odd httle thmgs connected with my in- 
fancy. For instance, I seemed to see myself seated on 
my mother’s knee, playmg with a httle jointed gold-fish 
winch she wore upon her watch-cham. 

After this I muttered a word or two of supphcation, 
and, I think, lost consciousness If so, it can only have 
been for a few seconds Then my mind returned to me 
and I saw a strange sight. The leopard and Scroope 
were fightmg each other. The leopard, standmg on one 
hind leg, for the other was broken, seemed to be boxmg 
Scroope, whilst Scroope was driving his big hunting 
knife into the brute’s carcase. They went down, 
Scroope undermost, the leopard tearing at him I gave 
a wnggle and came out of that mossy bed — I recall the 
sucking sound my body made as it left the ooze 

unmjured and at fuU cock as it 
had faUen from my hand I seized it, and m another 
^ond had shot the leopard through the head lust as 
It was about to seize Scroope’s throat. 

It fell stone dead oh the top of him. One quiver 
one contraction of the claws (m poor Scroope’s 1^) and 
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all was over. There it lay as though it were asleep, 
and underneath was Scroope. 

The difficulty was to get it off him, for the beast was 
very heavy, but I managed this at last with the help of a 
thorn bough I found which some elephant had tom from 
a tree. This I used as a lever. There beneath lay 
Scroope, hterally covered with blood, though whether his 
o^vn or the leopard's I could not tell At first I 
thought that he was dead, but after I had poured some 
water over him from the httle stream that tnckled down 
the rock, he sat up and asked mconsequently . 

“ What am I now ? ” 

“ A hero,” I answered. (I have always been proud 
of that repartee.) 

Then, chscouragmg further conversation, I set to 
work to get him back to the camp, which fortunately 
was close at hand. 

"V^ffien we had proceeded a couple of hundred yards, he 
still makmg inconsequent remarks, his nght arm round 
my neck and my left arm round his middle, suddenly he 
collapsed in a dead faint, and as his weight was more 
than I could carry, I had to leave him and fetch help. 

In the end I got him to the tents by aid of the Kaffirs 
and a blanket, and there made an exammation. He was 
scratched aU over, but the only senous wounds were a 
bite through the muscles of the left upper arm and three 
deep cuts m the nght thigh just where it joms the body, 
caused by a stroke of the leopard's claws I gave him a 
dose of laudanum to send him to sleep and dressed these 
hurts as best I could For three days he went on quite 
well Indeed, the wounds had beg^ to heal healthily 
when suddenly some kmd of fever took him, caused, I 
suppose, by the poison of the leopard’s fangs or claws. 

Oh * what a temble week was that which followed ! 
He became dehnous, raving contmuaUy of all sorts of 
thmgs, and especially of Miss Margaret Manners I kept 
up his strength as well as was possible with soup made 
from the flesh of game, mixed with a httle brandy 
which I had But he grew weaker and weaker Also 
the wounds in the thigh began to suppurate 

The Kaffirs whom we had with us were of httle use 
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an such a case, so that aU the nursing feU on me. 
Luckily, beyond a shaking, the leopard had (tone me 
no hurt, and I was very strong in those days, btill the 
lack of rest told on me, smce I dared not sleep for more 
than half an hour or so at a time. At length came a 
mommg when I was quite worn out. There lay poor 
Scroope tummg and muttermg in the httle tent, and 
there I sat by his side, wondermg whether he would 
live to see another dawn, or if he did, for how long I 
should be able to tend him. I called to a Ka£5r to 
bring me my coffee, and ]ust as I was hfting the pannikm 
to my hps with a shakmg hand, help came 
It arrived in a very strange shape. In front of our 
camp were two thorn trees, and from between these trees, 
the rays from the nsmg sun fallmg full on him, I saw a 
curious figure walkiog towards me m a slow, purposeful 
fashion It was that of a man of uncertam age, for 
though the beard and long hair were white, the face was 
comparatively youthful, save for the wrmldes round the 
mouth, and the dark eyes were full of hfe and vigour 
Tattered garments, surmounted by a tom kaross or 
skm rug, hung awkwardly upon his tall, thm frame On 
his feet were veld-schoen of untanned hide, on his back 
a battered tm case was strapped, and m his bony, nervous 
hand he clasped a long staff made of the black and white 
wood the natives call unzimhtU, on the top of which 
was fixed a butterfly net. Behmd him were some 
Kaffirs who carried cases on their heads 


I knew him at once, since we had met before, 
especially on a certain occasion in Zululand, when he 
calmly appeared out of the ranks of a hostile native 
tmpi He was one of the strangest characters in all 
South Africa Evidently a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word, none knew his history (although I know it 
now, and a strange story it is), except that he was an 
Amencan by birth, for m this matter at times his speech 
etrayed him Also he was a doctor by profession, and 
to 3 uage from ffis extraordinary skiU, one who mu'^t 
s>een much practice both m medicme and m 

'hev means, though where 

-hey came {rom was a mystery, and for many years past 
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had wandered about South and Eastern Afnca, 
collecting butterflies and flowers. 

By the natives, and I might add by white people also, 
he was universally supposed to be mad This repu- 
tation, coupled with his medical skill, enabled him to 
travel wherever he would without the slightest fear of 
molestation, smce the Kaffirs look upon the mad as 
mspired by God. Their name for him was “ Dogeetah," 
a ludicrous corruption of the English word " doctor," 
whereas white folk called him indifferently " Brother 
John," “ Uncle Jonathan," or “ Samt John " The 
second appellation he got from his extraordinary hkeness 
(when cleaned up and mcely dressed) to the figure by 
which the great Amencan nation is t5/pified m comic 
papers, as England is typified by John Bull The first 
and third arose m the well-known goodness of his 
character and a taste he was supposed to possess for 
hvmg on locusts and wild honey, or their local equi- 
valents Personally, however, he preferred to be 
addressed as " Brother John " 

Oh I who can tell the rehef with which I saw him ; 
an angel from heaven could scarcely have been more 
welcome As he came I poured out a second jorum of 
coflee, and remembenng that he liked it sweet, put m 
plenty of sugar. 

“ How do you do. Brother John ? " I said, proflermg 
him the coflee. 

" Greetmg, Brother Allan," he answered — those 
days he affected a kmd of old Roman way of speakmg, 
as I imagine it Then he took the coffee, put his long 
finger mto it to test the temperature and stir up the 
sugar, drank it off as though it were a dose of medicine, 
and handed back the tm to be refilled. 

“ Bug-huntmg ? " I queried 

He nodded. "That and flowers and observmg 
human nature and the wonderful works of God. Wan- 
dermg around generally." 

" ^^Tlere from last ? " I asked. 

" Those hills nearly twenty miles away. Left them 
at eight in the evening , walked aU night." 

" \ifliy ? " I said, looking at him. 
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“ Because it seemed as though someone were calling 

me To be plain, you, AUan.” 

" Oh ' you heard about my bemg here and the 

“ No, heard nothing Meant to stnke out for the 
coast this morning. Just as I was tunmg in, at^o 5 
exactly, got your message and started. That s all. 

“ My message ” I began, then stopped, and askmg 

to see his watch, compared it with mine. Oddly enough, 
they showed the same time to within two mmutes. 

“ It is a strange thmg,” I said, slowly, “ but at 8 5 
last night I did try to send a message^ for some help 
because I thought my mate was dying,” and 1 jerked 
my thumb towards the tent. “ Only it wasn’t to you 
or any other man. Brother John Understand ? ” 

" Quite. Message was expressed on, that’s aU. 
Expressed and I guess registered as weU.” 

I looked at Brother John and Brother John looked 
at me, but at the time we made no furliier r-raark. 
The thmg was too curious, that is, unless he hed But 
nobody had ever known him to he. He was a truthful 
person, pamfully truthful at times And yet there are 
people who do not beheve m prayer. 

“ What is it ? ” he asked. 

“ Mauled by leopard Wounds won’t heal, and 
fever. I don’t think he can last long.” 

“ What do you know about it ? Let me see him.” 
Well, he saw him and did wonderful thmgs. That tin 
box of his was full of medicines and surgical mstruments, 
which latter he boiled before he used them. Also he 
washed his hands till I thought the skm would come off 
them, using up more soap than I could spare. First he 
gave poor Charhe a dose of somethmg diat seemed to kill 
hun ; he said he had that drug from the Kaffirs. Then 
he opened up those wounds upon his thigh and cleaned 
thern out and bandaged them with boiled herbs. After- 
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^ ^ patient sat 

f ^ and m a week we were 

nole to begin to carry hun to the coast 
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“ Guess that message of yours saved Brother 
Scroope’s life/’ said old John, as he watched him start. 

I made no answer. Here I may state, however, that 
through my own men I mquired a httle as to Brother 
John’s movements at the time of what he called the 
message It seemed that he had, arranged to march to- 
wards the coast on the next morning, but that about two 
hours after sunset suddenly he ordered them to pack up 
everythmg and follow him. This they did and to their 
mtense disgust those Kaffirs were forced to trudge all 
mght at the heels of Dogeetah, as they called him In- 
deed, so weary did they become, that had they not been 
afraid of bemg left alone m an unknown country m the 
darkness, they said they would have thrown down their 
loads and refused to go any further. 

That is as far as I was able to take the matter, 
which may be explained by telepathy, inspiration, 
instmct, or comcidence. It is one as to which the 
reader must form his own opmion 

Durmg our week together in camp and our subsequent 
journey to Delagoa Bay and thence by ship to Durban, 
Brother John and I grew very mtimate, with limitations. 
Of his past, as I have said, he never talked, or of the real 
object of his wandermgs which I learned afterguards, but 
of his natural history and ethnological (I beheve that 
is the word) studies he spoke a good deffi. As, m my 
humble way, I also am an observer of such matters and 
know somethmg about African natives and their habits 
from practical experience, these subjects interested me. 

Amongst other thmgs, he showed me many of Ihe speci- 
mens tha t he had collected during his recent journey ; 
insects and beautiful butterffies neatly pinned mto 
boxes, also a quantity of dried flowers pressed betwe^ 
sheets of blottmg paper, amongst them some which he 
told me were orchids. Observmg that these attracted 
me, he asked me if I would like to see the most wonderful 
ordud m the whole world. Of course I said yes, whereon 
he produced out of one of his cases a flat package ^hoiu 
two feet SIX square. He undid the grass mats m wnicn 
it was wrapped, striped, dehcately woven mats such as 
they make m the neighbourhood of Zanzibar. Witain 
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these was the lid of a packing-case Then came more 
mats and some copies of The Cape Journal spread out 
hat. Then sheets of blotting paper, and last of all 
between two pieces of cardboard, a flower and one leaf 
of the plant on \vhich it grew. 

Even in its dried state it v/as a wondrous thing, 
measurmg twenty-four inches from the tip of one wing 
or petal to the tip of the other, by twenty inches from 
the top of the back sheath to the bottom of the pouch. 
The measurement of the back sheath itself I forget, but 
it must have been quite a foot across. In colour it 
was, or had been, bright golden, but the back sheath 
was white, barred with hues of black, and in tlie exact 
centre of the pouch was a single black spot shaped like 
the head of a great ape There were the overhanging 
brows, the deep, recessed eyes, the surly mouth, the 
massive jaws — everythmg. 

Although at that time I had never seen a gonlla in 
the flesh, I had seen a coloured picture of the brute, 
and if that picture had been photographed on the 
flower the hkeness could not have been more perfect. 

‘‘ What is it ? " I asked, amazed. 

“ Sir,” said Brother John, sometimes he used this formal 
term when excited, “ it is the most marvellous Cypripe- 
dium m the whole earth, and, sir, I have discovered it. 
A healthy root of that plant will be worth £20,000.” 

” That's better than gold mining," I said. “ W^ell, 
have you got the root ? " 

Brother John shook his head sadly as he answered ; 

‘ No such luck " 


<t that as you have the flower ? " 
lU tell you, Allan. For a year past and more I 
nave been coUecting m the district back of Kilwa and 
i wonderful thmgs, yes, wonderful. At last, 
abrat three hundred miles inland, I came to a tribe, or 
^ner, a people, that no white man had ever visited. 

Mazitu, a numerous and warhke 
people of bastard Zulu blood 

them," I interrupted. “They 

hundred°™r?®*°'® Senzangakona, two 

Hundred years or more ago." 
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“ Well, I could make myself understood among them 
because they still talk a corrupt Zulu, as do all the 
tribes m those parts At first they wanted to kill me, 
but let me go because they thought that I was mad 
Everyone thmks that I am mad, Allan ; it is a kind of 
pubhc delusion, whereas I think that I am sane and 
that most other people are mad " 

“A private ddusion,'' I suggested hurriedly, as I 
did not wish to discuss Brother John’s sanity. “ Well, 
go on about the Mazitu ” 

Later they discovered that I had skill m medicine, 
and their king, Bausi, came to me to be treated for a 
great external tumour. I risked an operation and cured 
him It was anxious work, for if he had died I should 
have died too, though that would not have troubled me 
very much,” and he sighed. ” Of course, from that mo- 
ment I was supposed to be a great magician Also 
Bausi made a blood brotherhood with me, transfusing 
some of his blood mto my veins and some of mine into 
his. I only hope he has not mnoculated me with his 
tumours, which are congenital. So I became Bausi and 
Bausi became me. In other words, I was as much chief 
of the Mazitu as he was, and shall remam so all my hfe 
“ That might be useful,” I said, reflectivel}^ ” but go 
on 

” I learned that on the western boundary of the 
Mazitu territory were great swamps ; that beyond these 
swamps was a lake called Kirua, and beyond that a large 
and fertile land supposed to be an island, with a moun- 
tam in its centre. This land is known as Bongo, and 
so are the people who hve there ” 

“ That IS a native name for the gonlla, isn’t it ? ” 

I asked. ” At least so a fellow who had been on the 
West Coast told me.” 

“ Indeed, then that’s strange, as you will see. Now 
these Bongo are supposed to Ibe great magicians, and 
the god they worship is said to be a gonUa, which, if you 
are nght, accounts for their name. Or rather,” he went 
on, " they have two gods The other is that flower you 
see there. Whether the flower with the monkey’s head 
on it was the first god and suggested the worship of the 
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beast itself, or vice versa, I don't know. Indeed I know 
very little, just what I was told by the Mazitu^pd a 
man who called himself a Pongo chief, no more. 

“ What did they say ? ” , ^ 

“ The Mazitn said that the Pongo people are devils 
who came by the secret channels through the reeds m 
canoes and stole their children and women, whom they 
sacrificed to their gods. Sometimes, too, tliey^ made 
raids upon them at night, ‘ howling hke hyenas ’ The 
men they killed and the women and children they took 
away. The Mazitu want to attack them but cannot 
do so, because they are not water people and have no 
canoes, and therefore are unable to reach the island, if it 
is an island. Also they told me about the wonderful 
flower which grows in tiie place where the ape-god fives, 
and IS worshipped hke the god. They had the story of 
it from some of their people who had been enslaved 
and escaped.” 

“ Did you try to get to the island ? ” I asked. 

” Yes, AUan. That is, I went to the edge of the reeds 
which fie at the end of a long slope of plain, where the 
lake begms. Here I stopped for some time catching 
butterflies and collecting plants. One night when I was 
camped there by myself, for none of my men would 
remain so near the Pongo country after sunset, I woke 
up with a sense that I was no longer alone. I crept out 
of my tent and by the fight of the moon, which was set- 
tmg, for dawn drew near, I saw a man who leant upon 
the handle of a very wide-bladed spear which was taller 
than himself, a big man over six feet two high, I should 
say, and broad m proportion He wore a long, white 
cloak reachmg from his shoulders almost to the ground. 
On his head was a tight-fittmg cap with lappets, also 
white. In his ears were rmgs of copper or gold, and on 
his wnsts bracelets of the same metal. His skm was in- 
tensely black, but the features were not at all negroid. 

and finely-cut, the nose bemg sharp 
toe lips quite tom ; mdeed of an Arab type. His 
left h^d was bandaged, and on his face was an expres- 
^on of great anxiety. Lastly, he appeared to be about 
ty years of age. So still did he stand that I began to 
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wonder whether he w'ere one of those ghosts which the 
Alazitu swore the Pongo wizards send out to haunt their 
country. 

“ For a long while we stared at each other, for I was 
determined that I would not speak first or show any 
concern At last he spoke in a low, deep voice and m 
Mazitu, or a language so sunilar that I found it easy 
to understand 

“ ‘ Is not your name Dogeetah, 0 White Lord, and 
are you not a master of medicine ? ' 

' Yes,' I answered, ' but who are you who dare to 
wake me from my sleep ^ ' 

" ' Lord, I am the Kalubi, the Chief of the Pongo, a 
great man m my own land yonder.’ 

" ' Then why do you come here alone at night, 
Kalubi, Chief of the Pongo ? ' 

" ‘ \^y do you come here alone. White Lord ? ' he 
answered evasively. 

" ‘ What do you want, anyway ? ' I asked. 

" O ! Dogeetah, I have been hurt, I want you to 
cure me,’ and he looked at his bandaged hand. 

“ ' Lay down that spear and open your robe that I 
may see you have no knife ' 

“ He obeyed, throwing the spear to some distance. 

“ ' Now unwrap the hand.' 

" He did so. I ht a match, the sight of which seemed 
to fnghten him greatly, although he asked no questions 
about it, and by its light examined the hand. The first 
joint of the second finger was gone. From the appear- 
ance of the stump which had been cautensed and was ' 
tied tightly with a piece of flexible grass, I judged that 
it had been bitten off. 

“ ‘ What did this ? ' I asked. 

‘"Monkey,”' he answered, ‘ poisonous monkey. Cut 
oft the finger, O Dogeetah, or to-morrow I die ’ 

“ ‘ Why do you not tell your own doctors to cut ofl the 
finger, you who are Kalubi, the Chief of the Pongo ? ' 

“ ‘ No, no,' he rephed, shying his head. ‘ They can- 
not do it It is not lawful And I, I cannot do it, for if 
the flesh is black the hand must come off too, and if the 
flesh IS black at the wrist, then the arm must be cut off.’ 

B 
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I cG'^.n on my camp stool and reflected. Really 
I -723 TTaiting for the sun to rise, smce it was useless to 
attempt an operation in that bght. The man, Kaiubi, 
trougnt that I had refused his petition and became 
terribly agitated. 

“ ‘ Be merciful. White Lord,’ he prayed, ‘ do not let me 
die. I am afraid to die. Life is bad, but death is worse, 
0 1 If you refuse me, I will kill myself here before you 
and then my ghost \vill haunt you till you die also of 
fear and come to jom me \^at fee do you ask ? 
Gold or ivory or slaves ? Say and I will give it.’ 

’ Be silent,’ I said, for I saw that if he went on thus 
he would throw himself mto a fever, which might cause 
the operation to prove fatal. For the same reason I 
did not question him about many thmgs I should have 
hired to l^m. I ht my fire and boiled the mstruments 
— ^he thought I was makmg magic. By the time that 
everything v/as ready the sun was up. 

‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ let me see how brave you are ’ 

“ Well, Allan, I performed that operation, removing 
the finger at the base where it joins the hand, as I 
thought there might be somethmg in his story of the 
poison. Indeed, as I found afterwards on dissection, and 
can sho-,v you, for I have the thing m spirits, there was, 
for the blackness of which he spoke, a l^d of mortifica- 
tion, I presume, had crept almost to the joint, though 
the fl(^li beyond was healthy enough. Certainly that 
Kalubi v/as a plucky fellow. He sat hke a rock and 
never even v/inced. Indeed, when he saw that the flesh 
v/^ sound he uttered a great sigh of rehef . After it w^as 
all over he turned a httle famt, so 1 gave him some 
mixed with water which levived him. 

I^ogaatah,’ he said, as I was bandagmg 
me hand, while I hve I am your slave. Yet, do me 

^^ere is a terrible wild 
”^y finger. It IS a devil ; it 
mpTi we fear it. I have heard that you white 

oSie w^pons which slay with a noise, 

ni’cic heast with your 
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No/ I answered, ^ I shed no blood ; 1 kill nothing 
except butterflies, and of these only a few. But if you 
fear this brute why do you not poison it ? You black 
people have many drugs." 

“ ' No use, no use," he replied in a kind of wail. 

‘ The beast knows poisons, some it swallows and they 
do not harm it. Others it will not touch. Moreover, 
no black man can do it hurt. It is white, and it has 
been known from of old that if it dies at aU, it must be 
by the hand of one who is white " 

“ ‘ A very strange animal, I began, suspiciously, for 
I felt sure that he was Ijung to me. But just at that 
moment I heard the sound of my men’s voices They 
were advancmg towards me through the giant grass, 
singing as they came, but as yet a long way off. 
The Kalubi heard it also and sprang up 

“*I must be gone," he said ‘None must see me 
here. What fee, O Lord of medicine, what fee ? " 

“ ' I take no payment for my medicine," I said ‘ Yet 
— stay. A wonderful flower grows in your country, 
does it not ? A flower with wings and a cup beneath. 

I would have that flower.' 

“ ‘ Who told you of the Flower ^ " he asked. ‘ The 
Flower is holy. Still, O White Lord, still for you it 
shall be nsked. Oh, return and bring with you one who 
can loll the beast and I will make you nch. Return and 
call to the reeds for the Kalubi, and the Kalubi will 
hear and come to you." 

“Then he ran to his spear, snatched it from the 
ground and vanished among the reeds That was the 
last I saw, or am ever likely to see, of him ’’ 

“ But, Brother John, you got the flower somehow 
" Yes, Allan About a week later when I came out 
of my tent one morning, there it was standing m a 
narrow-mouthed, earthenware pot filled with water Of 
course I meant that he was to send me the plant, roots 
and all, but I suppose he understood that I wanted a 
bloom. Or perhaps he dared not send the plant. Any- 
how, it IS better than nothing "' 

“Why did you not go into the country and get it 
for yourself ? ’" 
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“ For several reasons, Allan, of which the best is that 
it was impossible The Mazitu swear that if anyone sees 
that flower he is put to death. Indeed, when they found 
that I had a bloom of it, they forced me to move to the 
other side of the country seventy miles away. So I 
thought that I would wait till I met with some com- 
panions who would accompany me. Indeed, to be frank, 
Allan, it occurred to me that you were the sort of man 
who would hke to mterview this w^onderful beast that 
bites off people’s fingers and fnghtens them to death,” 
and Brother John stroked his long, white beard and 
smiled, addmg, “ Odd that we should have met so soon 
afterwards, isn’t it ^ ” 

” Did you ? ” I replied, “ now did you mdeed ? 
Brother John, people say all sorts of things about you, 
but I have come to the conclusion that there’s nothing 
the matter with your wits ” 

Again he smiled and stroked his long, white beard 


CHAPTER II. 

THE AUCTION ROOM. 

I DO not think that this conversation about the 
Pongo savages who were said to worship a 
Gorflla and a Golden Flower was renewed until 
we reached my house at Durban Thither of course I 
took Mr. Charles Scroope, and thither also came Brother 
John who, as bedroom accommodation was lacking, 
pitched his tent m the garden. 

One mght we sat on the step smoking ; Brother 
John’s only concession to human weaknesses was that 
he smoked. He drank no wine or spirits ; he never ate 
meat unless he was obhged, but I rejoice to say that 
he smoked cigars, like most Amencans, when he 
could get them 

John,” said I, ” I have been thinking over that 

one or two conclusions.” 
„^at may they be, Allan ? ” 

^ ^ Sreat donkey not to 

get more out of the Kalubi when you had the chance ” 
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“ Agreed, Allan, but, amongst other things, I am a 
doctor and the operation was uppermost m my mind ” 

“ The second is that I beheve this Kalubi had charge 
of the gorilla-god, as no doubt you’ve guessed ; also 
that it was the gorilla which bit oE his finger.” 

;; Why so ? ” 

“ Because I have heard of great monkeys caUed 
sokos that live in Central East Africa which are said 


to bite off men’s toes and fingers. I have heard too 
that they are very hke gonUas.” 

” Now you mention it, so have I, Allan. Indeed, 
once I saw a soko, though some way off, a huge, brown 
ape which stood on its hind legs and drummed upon 
its chest with its fists. I didn’t see it for long because 
I ran away ” 

” The third is that this yellow orchid would be worth 
a great deal of money if one could dig it up and take 
it to England ” 

" I thmk I told you, Allan, that I valued it at £20,000, 
so that conclusion of yours is not original ” 

" The fourth is that I should like to dig up that orchid 
and get a share of the £20,000 ” 

” Brother John became intensely interested 
‘ “ Ah I ” he said, “ now we are getting to the, point. 

I have been wondering how long it would take you to 
see it, Allan, but if you are slow, you are sure ” 

The fifth is,” I went on, “ that such an expedition 
to succeed would need a deal of money, more than you 
or I could find Partners would be wanted, active or 


sleeping, but partners with cash ” 

Brother John looked towards the wmdow of the room 
m which Charhe Scroope was m bed, for being still 
weak he went to rest early. 

“No,” I said, “ he’s had enough of Afnca, and you 
told me yourself that it will be two years before he is 
really strong again. Also there’s a lady m this case. 
Now hsten. I have taken it on myself to wnte to that 
lady, whose address I found out while he didn’t know 
what he was saymg I have said that he was dying, but 
that I hoped he might hve. Meanwhile, I added, I 
thought she would like to know that he did nothing but 
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rave of her , also that he was a hero, with a big H twice 
underhned. My word 1 I did lay it on about the hero 
business with a spoon, a real hotel gravy spoon. If 
Charhe Scroope knows himself agam when he sees my 
descnption of him, w'ell, I'm a Dutchman, that's alL 
The letter caught the last mail and will, I hope, reach 
the lady m due course. Now hsten again. Scroope 
wants me to go to England with him to look after him 
on the voyage — that's what he says What he means is 
that he hopes I might put in a word for him with the lady, 
if I should chance to be mtroduced to her. He ofiers 
to pay all my expenses and to give me something for my 
loss of tune So, as I haven't seen England since I W'as 
three years old, I thmk I’ll take the chance " 

Brother John s face fell. “ Then how about the 
expedition, Allan ? " he asked. 

This IS the first of November,” I answered, “ and the 
wet season m those parts begins about now and lasts 
^ Apm. So it would be no use trymg to visit your 

foTtoFn'S g'veslellenty of 
tLf fln ^"island and come out agam. If you'll tnist 

be able^o^ ^ ^ if with me Perhaps I might 
e able to find someone who would be wilhng to put 

ft S'ew """"Kwh 1 

youcareto st“5-^°“ ^ 

Sed and back." H'e 

then went on, " YorserBroto 1?'° 

iSS-sCSf s?? “ >• 

Including the Ponao ” I^7rf » -r 

” ““p AS. uii£i 
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on you to get us through the Mazitu and into Pongo- 
land by help of your fnends 
" Certainly I mean to come In fact, if you don't go, 
I shall start alone. I intend to explore Pongo-land 
even if I never come out of it again ” 

Once more I looked at him as I answered : 

" You are ready to nsk a great deal for a flower, 
John, Or are you looking for more than a flower ? If 
so, I hope you will tell me the truth " 

This I said as I was aware that Brother John had a 
foolish objection to uttering, or even acting hes. 

“ Well, Allan, as you put it like that, the truth is that 
I heard something more about the Pongo than I told 
you up country. It was after I had operated on that 
Kalubi, or I would have tned to get in ^one. But this 
I could not do then as I have said.” 

“ And what did you hear ^ ” 

I heard that they had a white goddess as weU as a 
white god.” 

” Well, what of it ^ A female gorilla, I suppose ” 

“ Nothing, except that goddesses have always 
interested me. Good-mght ” 

“You are an odd old fish,” I remarked after him, 

“ and what is more you have got something up your 
sleeve Well, I'll have it down one day. Meanwhile, 

I wonder whether the whole thing is a he, no , not a 
he, an hallucination. It can’t be — because of that 
orchid No one can explain away the orchid A queer 
people, these Pongo, with their white god and goddess 
and their Holy Flower. But after all Africa is a land 
of queer people, and of queer gods too. 

And now the story shifts away to England. (Don’t 
be afraid, my adventurous reader, if ever I have one, 
it is conung back to Afnca again m a very few pages ) 
Mr. Charles Scroope and I left Durban a day or two 
aftCT m}?’ last conversation with Brother John At 
Cape Town we caught the mail, a wretched httle boat 
you would thuilc it now, which after a long and weari- 
some journey at length landed us safe at Plymouth. 
Our companions on that voyage were very duU. I have 
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forgotten most of them, but one lady I do remember. I 
imagme that she must have commenced life as a bar- 
maid, for she had the orthodox tow hair and blowsy 
appearance. At any rate, she was the wfe of a wine- 
merchant who had made a fortune at the Cape. LH” 
happily, however, she had contracted too great a hkmg 
for her husband's wares, and after dinner was apt to 
become talkative. For some reason or other she took 
a particular aversion to me. Oh * I can see her now, 
seated m that saloon with the oil lamp swmging over 
her head (she always chose the position under the oil 
lamp because it showed oS her diamonds). And I can 
hear her too. “ Don’t brmg any of your elephant-hunt- 
ing manners here, Mr. Allan " (with an emphasis on the 
Allan) “ Quatermain, they are not fit for pohte society. 
You sho^d go and lirush your hair, Mr Quatermain.” 
(I may explain that my hair sticks up naturally ) 

Then would come her httle husband's horrified 


Hush ! hush ! you are quite insulting, my dear.” 

“ Oh I why do I remember it all after so many years 
when I have even forgotten the people’s names ^ One of 
those httle thmgs that stick in the mind, I suppose The 
Island of Ascension, where we called, sticks also with 
its long swingmg rollers breaking m white foam, its bare 
mountain peak capped with green, and the turtles in 
the ponds Those poor turtles. We brought two of 
them home, and I used to look at them l5nng on their 
backs m the forecastle flapping their fins feebly One 
of them died, and I got the butcher to save me the shell. 
Afterwards I gave it as a wedding present to Mr and 
Mrs Scroope, mcely pohshed and hned I meant it for 
a work-basket, and was overwhelmed with confusion 
when some silly lady said at the marriage, and in the 
fleaimg of the bnde and bridegroom, that it was the 
most beautiful cradle she had ever seen Of course, 
'e a tool, I tned to explain, whereon everybody tittered. 

^ that have nothing 

to do wth my story ? ^ 

^ r ^ ventured to send a letter to 

Manners about Mr. Charles Scroope, in 
^hich I said madentally that if the hero should happS 
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to live I should probably bnng him home by the next 
mail. Well, we got into Plymouth about eight o’clock 
in the morning, on a mild, November day, and shortly 
afterwards a tug arrived to take off the passengers and 
mails ; also some cargo. ^ I, bemg an early riser, 
watched it come and saw upon the deck a stout lady 
wrapped in furs, and by her side a very pretty, fair- 
haired young woman clad m a neat serge dress and a 
pork-pie hat. Presently a steward told me that some- 
one mshed to speak to me m the saloon. I went and 
found these two standmg side by side. 

“ I beheve you are Mr. Allan Quatermain,” said the 
stout lady. “ Where is Mr. Scroope whom I under- 
stand you have brought home ^ Tell me at once ” 
Somethmg about her appearance and fierce manner of 
address alarmed me so much that I could only answer 
feebly : 

" Below, madam, below ” 

" There, my dear," said the stout lady to her com- 
panion, " I warned you to be prepared for the worst. 
Bear up ; do not make a scene before all these people 
The ways of Providence are just and inscrutable It is 
your own temper that was to blame. You should never 
have sent the poor man off to these heathen countnes " 
Then, tummg to me, she added sharply : " I suppose 
he is embalmed; we should like to bury him m Essex." 

" Embalmed • " I gasped. " Embalmed • Why, the 
man is m his bath, or was a few minutes ago ” 

In another second that pretty young lady who had been 
addressed was weeping with her head upon my shoulder. 

" Margaret • ” exclaimed her companion (she was a 
kind of heavy aunt), " I told you not to make a scene 
in pubhc. Mr. Quatermam, as Mr Scroope is ahve, 
woidd you ask him to be so good as to come here " 

Well, I fetched him, half-shaved, and the rest of the 
busmess may be imagined It is a very fine thing to be 
a hero with a big H. Henceforth (thanks to me) that 
was Charhe Scroope’s lot m life He has grandchildren 
now, and they all think him a hero What is more, he 
does not contradict them I went down to the lady’s 
place m Essex, a fine property with a beautiful old house 
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On the night I amved there was a dinner-party of 
twenty-four people. I had to make a speech about 
Charlie Scroope and the leopard. I think it was a good 
speech. At any rate everybody cheered, includmg the 
servants, who had gathered at the back of the big 

hall. .r . . j 

I remember that to complete the story I introduced 

several other leopards, a mother and two three-part 
grown cubs, also a wounded buffalo, and told how Mr. 
Scroope finished them off one after the other with a 
hunting knife The thing was to watch his face as the 
history proceeded. Luckdy he was sittmg next to me 
and I could kick him under the table. It was all very 
amusing, and very happy also, for these two really loved 
each other. Thank God that I, or rather Brother John, 
was able to bring them together agam. 

It was during that stay of mine m Essex, by the way, 
that I first met Lord Ragnall and the beautiful Miss 
Holmes -with whom I was destined to experience some 
very strange adventures m the after years. 

After this interlude I got to work Someone told 
me that there was a firm m the City that made a business 
of selling orchids by auction, flowers which at this tune 
were beginning to be very fashionable among rich 
horticultunsts This, thought I, would be the place for 
me to show my treasure Doubtless Messrs May and 
Pnmrose — that was then world-famed style — ^would be 
able to put me in touch with opulent orchidists who 
would not mind venturing a couple of thousands on the 
chance of rcceivmg a share in a flower that, according to 
Brother John, should be worth untold gold. At any 
rate, I would try. 

So^ on a certain Friday, about half-past twelve, I 
out the place of business of Messrs May and 
1 nyiTose, bcanng with me the golden C3rpripedium, 
’\oich w-as now enclosed m a flat tin case. 

As it lip.ppened I chose an unlucky day and hour, for 
arruiog at the office and asldng for Mr. May, I was 
^ ^ awav in the country valuing, 

r rum 1 wot. Id like to see Ur, Pnmrose," I said. 
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" Mr, Primrose is round at the Rooms selling/' replied 
the clerk, who appeared to be very busy. 

" \^Tiere are the Rooms ? ” I asked. 

" Out of the door, turn to the left, turn to the left agam 
and under the clock," said the clerk, and closed the 
shutter. 

So disgusted was I with his rudeness that I nearly gave 
up the enterprise. Thmking better of it, however, I 
followed the directions given, and in a minute or two 
found myself m a narrow passage that led to a large room. 
To one who had never seen anythmg of the sort before, 
this room offered a cunous sight. The first thmg I ob- 
serv’'ed was a notice on the wall to the effect that cus- 
tomers were not allowed to smoke pipes. I thought to 
myself that orchids must be cunous flowers if they could 
distinguish between the smoke of a cigar and a pipe, and 
stepped into the room. To my left was a long table 
covered with pots of the most beautiful flowers that I had 
ever seen ; all of them orchids Along the wall and 
opposite were other tables closely packed with withered 
roots which I concluded were also those of orchids. To 
my inexpenenced eye the whole lot did not look worth 
five shillings, for they seemed to be dead. 

At the head of the room stood the rostrum, where sat 
a gentleman with an extremely charming face He was 
engaged m seUmg by auction so rapidly that the clerk at 
his side must have had difficulty m keepmg a record of 
the lots and their purchasers. In front of him was 
a horseshoe table, round which sat buyers. The end of 
this table was left unoccupied so that the porters might 
exhibit each lot there before it was put up for s^e 
Standmg under the rostrum was yet another table, a 
small one, upon which about twenty pots of flowers, even 
more wonderful than fhose on the large table. A notice 
stated that these would be sold at one-thirty precisely. 

All about the room stood knots of men (such ladies as 
were present sat at the table), many of whom had lovely 
orchids m their buttonholes These, I found out after- 
wards, were dealers and amateurs They were a kiridlj'- 
faced set of people, and I took a hkmg to them. 

The whole place was quaint and pleasant, especially 
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by contrast \vith the horrible London fog outside. 
Squeezing my small person into a comer where I was m 
nobody’s way, I watched the proceedings for a while 
Suddenly an agreeable voice at my side asked me if I 
would hke a look at the catalogue I glanced at the 
speaker, and m a sense fell in love with him at once~as 
I have explamed before, I am one of those to whom a first 
impression means a great deal He was not very tail, 
though strong-lookmg and well-made enough He was 
not very handsome, though none so ill-favoured. He 
was ]ust an ordinary fair young Englishman, four or five- 
and-twenty years of age, with merry blue eyes and one 
of the pleasantest expressions that I ever saw. At once 
I felt that he was a S3nnpathetic soul and full of the milk 
of human kindness He was dressed m a rough tweed 
suit rather worn, vath the orchid that seemed to be the 
badge of all this tribe m his buttonhole Somehow the 
costume suited his rather pink and white complexion 
and rumpled fair hair, which I could see as he was 
sittmg on his cloth hat. 

“ Thank you, no,” I answered, ” I did not come here 
to buy. I know nothmg about orchids,” I added by 
way of explanation, ” except a few I have seen growing 
in Africa, and this one,” and I tapped the tin case 
which I held under my arm. 

“ Indeed,” he said “ I should hke to hear about the 
African orchids What is it you have in the case, a 
plant or flowers ? ” 


“ One flower only. It is not mine. A friend in 
Africa asked me to — ^weU, that is a long story which 
might not interest you,” 

“ I’m not so sure I suppose it must be a Cymbidium 
scape from the size.” 

I shook my head. “ That’s not the name my fnend 
mmtioned He called it a Cypnpedium.” 

The young man began to grow cunous “ One Cypri- 
pc m all that large case ? It must be a big flower.” 

biggest ever found. It 
iT twenW-four inches across the wings, petals I 
^d about a foot across the back 
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"Twenty-four inches across the petals and a foot 
across the dorsal sepal ! " said the young man in a k/nd of 
gasp, " and a Cypnpedium ! Sir, surely you are joking ? " 

Sir," I apswered, indignantly, "lam domg nothmg 
of the sort. Your remark is tantamount to tellmg me 
that I am speaking a falsehood. But, of course, for all 
I know, the thing may be some other kmd of flower.” 

" Let me see it. In the name of the goddess Flora 
let me see it ! ” 

I began to undo the case Indeed it was already 
half-open when two other gentlemen, who had either 
overheard some of our conversation or noted my com- 
panion's excited look, edged up to us I observed 
that they also wore orchids in their buttonholes 
" Hullo » Somers,” said one of them m a tone of 
false gemahty, " what have you got there ? ” 

" What has your fnend got there ^ ” asked the other. 
"Nothmg,” rephed the young man who had been 
addressed as Somers, " nothing at all , that is — only a 
case of tropical butterflies.” 

" Oh ! butterflies,” said No i and sauntered away. 
But No. 2, a keen-lookmg person with the eye of a 
hawk, was not so easily satisfied. ^ 

" Let us see these butterflies,” he said to me. 

"You can't," ejaculated the young man My 
friend is afraid lest the damp should mjure their colours. 

Am't you. Brown ^ ” , , , 

" Yes, I am, Somers,” I replied, takmg his cue and 

shuttmg the tm case with a snap. 

Then the hawk-eyed person departed, also grui^iing, 
for that story about the damp stuck m his throat 
" Orchidist I ” whispered the young m^. 
people, orchidists, so jealous Very rich, too, both 
them Mr Brown — I hope that is^your name, though 

I admit the chances are against it. „ 

“ They are,” I replied, ".my name is AU^ Quatermam. 

" Ah I much better than Brown Well, Mr. AU^ 
Quatermam, there's a private room in this place to 
which I have admittance Would you mind coming 

with that ” here the hawk-eyed gentleman stroUed 

past agam, " that case of butterflies ? ' 
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" With pleasure,” I answered, and followed him out 
of the auction chamber down some steps tlirough the 
door to the left, and ultimately into a little cupboard- 
like ro^m hned with shelves full of books and ledgers. 

He closed the door and locked it. 

” Now,” he said in the tone of the villain in a novel 
who at last has come face to face with the virtuous 
heroine, ” now we are alone. Mr. Quatermain, let me 
see — those butterflies ” 

I placed the case on a deal table which stood under 
a skylight m the room. I opened it ; I removed the 
cover of wadding, and there, pressed between two sheets 
of glass and quite uninjured after all its 30 ume 5 nng 5 , 
appeared the golden flower, glorious even m death, and 
by its side the broad green leaf. 

The young gentleman called Somers looked at it till I 
thought his eyes would really start out of his head He 
turned away muttenng somethmg and looked again. 

” Oh • Heavens,” he said at last, oh I Heavens, is it 
possible that such a thmg can exist in this imperfect 
v/orld ? You haven't faked it, klr. Half — I mean 
Quatermain, have you ? ” 

Sir,’’ I said, ” for the second time you are making 
insmuations. (^od morning,” and I began to shut up 
the case. 


” Don’t be ofiended,” he exclaimed. ” Pity the 
weaknesses of a poor sinner. You don’t understand. 
If only you understood, you would understand.” 

‘‘ No,” I said, ” I am bothered if I do.” 

Well, you wiU when you begin to collect orchids. 
Im not mad, really, except i>erhap 3 on this point, 
Mr Quatermain,” — ^this in a low and thnUmg voice — ^ 
^ that marvellous C3rpripedium — your fnend is right, it 
IS a Cypripedium — ^is worth a gold mine ” 

4 -T, experience of gold mines I can well believe 

“ nt, 1 ^d, I may add, prophetically. 

Uh . I mean a gold mine in the figurative and 
colloquial sense, not as the investor knows it,” he 
^swered.^ is, the plant on which it grew is 

pnceless TOere is the plant, Mr. Quatermain ? ” 
in a rather mdefinite locality m Africa east by 
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south/' I replied. I can’t place it to within three 
hundred irules ” ^ 

"That’s vague, Mr. Quatennain. I have no right 
to ask it, seeing that you know nothing of me, but 
I assure you I am respectable, and m short, would you 
mind telhng me the stoiy of this flower ? ’’ 

" I don’t think I should,’’ I rephed, a httle doubtfully. 
Then, after another good look at him, suppressmg all 
names and exact localities, I gave him the outline of the 
tale, explaming that I wanted to find someone who would 
finance an expedition to the remote and romantic spot 
where this particular C3Tpnpedium was beheved to grow. 

^ Just as I finished my narrative, and before he had 
time to comment on it, there came a violent knockmg at 
the door. 

" Mr. Stephen,’’ said a voice, " are you there, Mr. 
Stephen ? ’’ 

" By Jove ! that’s Briggs," exclaimed the young man. 

" Briggs is my father’s manager Shut up the case, 
Mr. Quatermam. Come in, Bnggs,"^ he went on, 
unlocking the door slowly " "V^Tiat is it ? " 

" It is a good deal,’’ rephed a thm and agitated person 
who thrust himself through the opening door, "your 
father, I mean Sir Alexander, has come to the office 
unexpectedly and is m a mce takmg because he didn’t 
find you there, sir. When he discovered that you had 
gone to the orchid sale he grew furious, sir, funous, 
and sent me to fetch you." 

" Did he ? ” rephed Mr. Somers in an easy and un- 
ruffled tone. " Well, tell Sir Alexander I am coming at 
once Now please go, Bnggs, and teU him I am commg ' 
at once " 

Bnggs departed not too wilhngly. 

"I must leave you, Mr. Quatennain," said Mr. 
Somers as he shut the door behmd him. " but will you 
promise me not to show that flower to anyone until I 
return ? I'll be back within half an hour " 

" Yes, Mr. Somers I’ll wait half an hour for you in 
the sale room, and I promise that no one shaU see that 
flower till you return." 

" Thank you. You are a good fellow, and I promise 
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you shall lose nothing by your kindness if I can help it 
We went together into the sale room, where some 

thought suddenly struck Mr. Somers. 

By Jove ! ” he said, “ I nearly forgot about that 
Odontoglossum \^Tiere’s Woodden ? Oh ! come here, 
Woodden, I want to speak to you.” 

The person called Woodden obeyed He^ was a man 
of about fifty, mdefinite in colourmg, for his eyes were 
very hght-blue or grey and Im hair was sandy, tough- 
looking and strongly made, with big hands that showed 
signs of work, for the palms were homy and the nails 
worn down. He was clad in a suit of shiny black, 
such as folk of the labouring class wear at a funeral. I 
made up my mind at once that he was a gardener. 

” Woodden,” said Mr. Somers, " this gentleman here 
has got the most wonderful orchid in the whole world. 
Keep your eye on him and see that he isn't robbed. 
There are people in this room, Mr. Quatermam, who 
would murder you and throw your body into the 
Thames for that flower,” he added, darkly. 

On receipt of this information Woodden rocked a little 
on his feet as though he felt the premonitory movements 
of an earthquake. It was a habit of his whenever any- 
thing astomshed him. Then, fixing his pale eye upon 
me in a way which showed that my appearance surprised 
him, he pulled a lock of his sandy hair with his thumb 
and finger and said: 

” 'Servant, sir, and where might this horchid be ? ” 

I pointed to the tin case. 


‘ Yes, it’s there,” went on Mr. Somers, " and that's 
what you've got to watch Mr. Quatermain, if any 
one attempts to rob you, call for Woodden and he will 
knock him down. He’s my gardener, you know, and 
ptirely to be trasted, e^eciaUy if it is a matter of 
knocking anyone down.” 

/I ^ surely,” said Woodden, 

doubling his great fist and looking round him with a 
suspicious eye 

Now listen, Woodden. Have you looked at that 
Odontoglos^ Pavo, and if so, what do you think of 
iv . and he nodded towards a plant which stood in 
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the centre of the httle group that was placed on the 
small table beneath the auctioneer’s desk It bore a 
spray of the most lovely white flowers On the top 
petal (if it IS a petal), and also on the lip of each of 
these rounded flowers was a blotch or spot of which 
the general effect was similar to the indescent eye on 
the tail feathers of a peacock, whence, I suppose, the 
flower was named “ Pavo,” or Peacock. 

“ Yes, master, and I thmk it the beautifuUest thing 
that ever I saw. There isn’t a’glossum m England like 
that there ’glossum Pavmg,” he added with conviction, 
and rocked agam as he said the word " But there’s 
plenty after it. I say they’re a-smellmg round that 
blossom hke, hke — dawgs round a rat hole And ” (this 
triumphantly) " they don’t do that for nothing ” 

" Quite so, Woodden, you have got a logical mmd. 
But, look here, we must have that ‘ Pavo ’ whatever it 
costs Now the Governor has sent for me. I’ll be back 
presently, but I might be detamed If so, you’ve got to 
bid on my behalf, for I daren’t trust any of these agents. 
Here’s your authority,” and he scribbled on a card, 
Woodden, my gardener, has directions to bid for me — 

S S ” ” Now, Woodden,” he went on, when he had 

given the card to an attendant who passed it up to the 
auctioneer, “ don’t you make a fool of yourself and let 
that ‘ Pavo ’ slip through your fingers ” 

In another mstant he was gone 

” What did the master say, sir ? ” asked Woodden of 
me ” That I was to get that there ‘ Pavmg ’ whatever 
it cost ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ that’s what he said^ I suppose it 
will fetch a good deal — several pounds ” 

” Maybe, sir, can’t teU. All I know is that I ve got to 
buy it as you can bear me witness. Master, he am t 
one to be crossed for money What he wants, he’ll 
have, that is if it be m the horchid hne ” 

“ I suppose you are fond of orchids, too, Mr. 
Woodden ? ” 

“ Fond of them, sir ? Why I loves ’em • ” (Here he 
rocked ) " Don’t feel for nothmg else in the same way ; 

not even for my old woman ” (then with a burst of enthu- 

c 
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siastn) no, not even for the master himself, and I m 
fond enough of him, God knows ! But, beggmg your 
pardon, sir” (with a puU at his forelock) “would you 
mind holdmg that tin of yours a Uttle tighter ’ I ve got 
to keep an eye on that as well as on ‘ 0. Pavmg, and I 
just see’d that chap with the tall hat alooking at it 
suspiaous ” 

After this we separated. I retired into my comer, 
while Woodden took his stand by the table, with one 
eye fixed on what he called the “ O. Paving ” and the 
other on me and my tin case 
An odd fish tmly, I thought to myself. Positive, the 
old woman ; Comparative, his master ; Superlative, the 
orchid tribe. Those were his degrees of affection. 
Honest and brave and a good fellow though, I bet. 

The sale languished. There were so many lots of one 
particular sort of dried orchid that buyers could not 
be found for them at a reasonable price, and many had 
to be bought in. At length the geni^ Mr. Primrose 
in the rostrum addressed the audience 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ I quite understand that you 
didn’t come here to-day to buy a rather poor lot of 
Cattleya Mossiat. You came to buy, or to bid for, or to 
see sold the most wonderful Odontoglossum that has ever 
been flowered in this country, the property of a famous 
firm of importers whom I congratulate upon their good 
fortune in having obtained such a gem. Gentlemen, 
this miraculous flower ought to adorn a royal greenhouse. 
But there it is, to be taken away by whoever will pay the 
most for it, for I am directed to say that it will be sold 
without reserve. Now, I think,” he added, running his 
eye over the coinpany, “ that most of our great collectors 
are represented in this room to-day. It is true I do not 
ge that spirited and liberal young orchidist, Mr Somers, 
but he has left his worthy head-gardener, Mr Woodden, 
there is no itoer judge of an orchid in Eng- 
land ” (here Woodden rocked violently) ” to bid for him, 
as I hope, for the glorious flower of which I have been 
speakmg Now, as it is exactly half-past one, we will 
groped to business. Smith, hand the ‘ Odontoglossum 
ravo round, that everyone may mspect its beauties, and 
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be careful you don’t let it fall Gentlemen, I must ask 
you not to touch it or to defile its purity with tobacco 
smoke. Eight perfect flowers in bloom, gentlemen, and 
four — ^no, live more to open.^ A strong plant m perfect 
health, ?ix pseudo-bulbs wuth leaves, and three without. 
Two back leads which I am advised can be separated off 
at the proper time Now, what bids for the ' Odonto- 
glossum Pavo ’ Ah ! I wonder who vill have the honour 
of beconimg the owner of this perfect, this unmatched 
production of Nature. Thank you, sir — three hundred. 
Four. Five. Six. Seven in three places. Eight. 
Nine. Ten Oh I gentlemen, let us get on a little faster. 
Thank you, sir — fifteen Sixteen. It is against you, 
Mr. Woodden Ah ! thank you, seventeen^’’ 

There came a pause m the fierce race for “ O. P^-VO, 
which I occupied m reducing seventeen hundred 
shiHmgs to pounds sterling. 

My word 1 I thought to myself, ;^85 is a goodish pnce 
to pay for one plant, however rare. Woodden is 
acting up to his instructions with a vengeance. ^ 

The pleadmg voice of Mr. Primrose broke in upon 


my meditations. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen ! ” he said, surely you are 
not going to allow tlie most wondrous production or the 
floral world, on which I repeat there is no reserve, to be 
knocked down at this miserable figure Come, come. 
WeU, if I must, I must, though after such a disgrace 1 
shall get no sleep to-night. One,” and his hammer ell 
for the first time. ” Think, gentlemen, upon niy position, 
think what the eminent owners, who with their usual 
delicacy have stayed away, wiU say to me when am 
obhged to tell them the disgraceM trutt Two ^d 
his hammer fell a second time. Smith, hold up that 
flower Let the company see it. Let them know what 

'Xft' Sup the flower at which 
The httle ivory hammer circled round Mr. Primrose s 
head It was about to fall, when a quiet man wfE a 
long beard who hitherto had not jomed m the bidding, 
lifted his head and said softly 

“ Eighteen hundred." 
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“ Ah » ” exclaimed Mr. Primrose, " I thought sp. 
I tliought that the owner of the greatest collection in 
England would not see this treasure slip from his^ grasp 
without a struggle. Against you, j\Ir Woodden ’ 

“ Hmeteen, sir,” said Woodden in a stony voice 
“Two thousand,” echoed the gentleman with the 
long beard 

“ Twenty-one hundred,” said Woodden. 

“That’s right, Mr Woodden,” cned Mr. Primrose, 
“ you are mdeed representmg your principal worthily. 
I feel sure that you do not mean to stop for a few 
miserable pounds ” 

“ Not if I knows it,” ejaculated Woodden ” I has my 
orders and I acts up to them ” 

“ Twenty-two hundred,” said Long-beard. 

“ Twenty-three,” echoed Woodden. 

“ Oh, damn 1 ” shouted Long-beard and rushed from 
the room. 

“ ‘ Odontoglossum Pavo ’ is going for twenty-three 
hundred, only twenty-three hundred,” cned the 
auctioneer “ Any advance on twenty-three hundred ? 
What ? None ? Then I must do my duty One. 
Two For the last time — ^no advance ? Three Gone to 
Mr Woodden, biddmg for his pnncipal, Mr Somers.” 

The hammer feU with a sharp tap, and at this moment 
my young friend sauntered into the room. 

“ WeU, Woodden," he said, “ have they put the 
‘ Pavo ’ up yet ^ ” 

“ It’s up and it’s down, sir. I’ve bought him nght 
enough ” 

“ The deuce you have ! MTiat did it fetch ? ” 
Woodden scratched his head 


“ I don’t nghtly know, sir, never was good at figures, 
not having much book lammg, but it’s twenty-three 
something " 

“ £23 ? No, it would have brought more than that, 
riy Jmgo 5 It must be £230. That’s pretty stiff, but 
stiU, it may be worth it ” 

At this moment Mr. Primrose, who leanmg over his 
aesk, was engaged in animated conversation with an 
excited knot of orchid fanciers, looked up : 
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“ Oh f there you are, Mr Somers/* he said. " In 
the name of all this company let me congratulate you on 
ha\ung become the oivner of the matchless * Odonto- 
glossum Pavo ’ for what, under all the circumstances, I 
consider the quite moderate price of ^2,300 ** 

Really that young man took it veiy well. He shivered 
shghtly and turned a little pale, that is all Woodden 
rocked to and fro like a tree about to fall. I and my tm 
box collapsed together in the comer. Yes, I was so 
surprised tliat my legs seemed to give way under me. 
People began to talk, but above the hum of conversation 
I heard 3mung Somers say m a low voice : 

" Woodden, youTe a bom fool " Also the answer : 
“ That's v/hat my mother always told me, master, and 
she ought to know if anyone did But what’s wrong 
now ? I obeyed orders and bought ‘ 0 . Pavmg ’ ” 

" Yes. Don’t bother, m}^ good fellow, it’s my fault, 
not yours. I’m the bom fool. But heavens above I 
how am I to face this ^ ” Then, recovering himself, he 
strolled up to the rostram and said a few words to the 
auctioneer. Mr. Primrose nodded, and I heard him 
answer : 

Oh, that ■will be all nght, sir, don't bother. We 
can’t expect an account hke this to be settled m a mmute 
A month hence will do ” 

Then he went on with the sale 


CHAPTER III. 

SIR ALEXANDER AND STEPHEN. 

I T was just at this moment that I saw standing by me 
a fine-lookmg, stout man "with a square, grey beard 
and a handsome, but not very good-tempered, face. 
He was looking about him as one does who finds himself 
ui a place to which he is not accustomed. 

“ Perhaps you could tell me, sir,” he said to me, 
whether a gentleman called Mr Somers is m this 
room I am rather short-sighted and there are a great 
many people.” 
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'' Yes,” I answered, ” he has just bought the wonderful 
orchid called ‘ Odontoglossum Pavo/ That is what 
they are all talking about.” 

“ Oh, has he ? Has he indeed ? And pray what 
did he pay for the article ? ” 

” A huge sum,” I answered “ I thought it was two 
thousand three hundred shilhngs, but it appears it was 
£2,300 ” 

The handsome, elderly gentleman grew very red in 
the face, so red that I thought he was going to have a 
fit.^ For a few moments he breathed heaMiy. 

“ A rival collector,” I thought to m57seif, and went 
on with the story which, it occurred to me, might 
interest him. 

You see, the young gentleman was called awa 5 ’' to 
an mterview wth his father. I heard him mstruct his 
gardener, a man named Woodden, to buy the plant at 
any pnce ” 

_ At any pnce ! Indeed. Very interesting , con- 
tmue, sir.” 


Well, the gardener bought it, that’s aU, after tremen- 
competition Look, there he is packmg it up 
Wl^ther his master meant him to go as far as he did I 
rather doubt. But here he comes If you know him—” 
The youthful !Mr. Somers, lookmg a httle pale and d'ts- 
trait, strolled up apparently to speak to me * his hands 

^ unhghted cigar was in his 
A P gentleman, a 

^Fs as though to 

^ and drop the cigar. 

pnt father,” he said in his pleasant voice. " I 

SLr looking for you, but 

mSt V ^Orchids 

choked ’u' ^^Phed his parent in a 

stmlanp- niViVv , f; l^aven’t much use for — ^this 

bis umbreUa at the 

Stephen TV,Tc ^ ^ have, 

jusfbought a have 

jubtoougnt a very fine specimen.” 

nius apologize, I broke in, addressmg Mr. 
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Somers. I had not the sHghtest idea that this — big 
gentleman," here the son smiled faintly, " was your 
mtimate relation.” 

” Oh 1 pray don't, Mr. Quatermam. Why should 
you not speak of what will be m all the papers. Yes, 
father, I have bought a very fine specimen, the finest 
knoum, or at least Woodden has on my behalf, while I 
was hunting for you, which comes to the same thing.” 

” Indeed, Stephen, and what did you pay for this 
flower ? I have heard a figure, but thmk that there 
must be some mistake.” 

“ I don’t know what you heard, father, but it seems 
to have been knocked doivn to me at £ 2 ,^ 00 . It’s a 
lot more than I can find, mdeed, and I was gomg to 
ask you to lend me the money for the sake of the family 
credit, if not for my own. But we can talk about that 
afterguards ” 

” Yes, Stephen, we can talk of that afterwards In 
fact, as there is not tune hke the present, we will talk 
of it now. Come to my office. And, sir ” (this was to 
me), ” as you seem to know something of the circum- 
stances, I will ask you to come also ; and you too. 
Blockhead ” (this was to Woodden, who ]ust then 
approached with the plant). 

Now, of course, I might have refused an mvitation 
conveyed m such a manner. But, as a matter of fact, I 
didn’t. I wanted to see the thing out , also to put in a 
word for young Somers, if I got the chance. So we all 
departed from that room, followed by a titter of amuse- 
ment from those of the company who had overheard the 
conversation. In the street stood a splendid carnage and 
pair , a powdered footman opened its door. With a 
ferocious bow Sir Alexander motioned to me to enter, 
which I did, taking one of the back seats as it gave more 
room for my tin case. Then came Mr. Stephen, then 
Woodden bundled in holding the precious pl^t in front 
of him like a wand of office, and last of all, Sir Alexander, 
having seen us safe, entered also 

” "V^ere to, sir ? ” asked the footman. 

” Office,” he snapped, and we started. 

Four disappointed relatives in a funeral coach could 
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not have been more silent. Our feehngs seemed to j3e 
too deep for words Sir Alexander, however, did make 

one remark and to me. It was : . r w 

“ If you wiU remove the comer of that mfemal tin 
box of yours from niy nbs I shall be obliged to you, sir.” 

” Your pardon,” I exclaimed, and m my eSorts to be 
accommodating, dropped it on his toe. I vnli not repeat 
the remark he made, but I may explain that he was 
gouty. His son suddenly became af&cted with a sense 
of the absurdity of the situation He kicked me on the 
shm, he even dared to wmk, and then began to swell 
visibly with suppressed laughter. I was in agony, for 
if he had exploded I do not know what would have 
happened. Fortunately, at tliis moment the carriage 
stopped at the door of a fine office. Without waiting for 
the footman Mr. Stephen bundled out and vanished into 
the building — I suppose to laugh in safety. Then I de- 
scended with the tm case ; then, by command, followed 
Woodden with the flower , and lastly came Sir Alexander. 

“ Stop here,” he said to the coachman ; ” I shan't 
be long Be so good as to follow me, Mr. \^diat's- 
your-name, and you, too. Gardener.” 

We followed, and found ourselves in a big room 
luxuriously furnished in a heavy kind of way Sir 
Alexander Somers, I should explam, was an enormously 
opulent bullion-broker, whatever a bullion-broker may be. 
In this room Mr Stephen was already estabhshed ; m- 
deed, he was seated on the wmdow-sill swmgmg his leg. 

" Now we are alone and comfortable,” growled Sir 
Alexander with sarcastic ferocity. 

" As the boa-constnctor said to the rabbit in the 
cage," I remarked 


I did not mean to say it, but I had grown nervous, and 
me thought leapt from my hps m words. Agam Mr. 
Stephen began to swell. He turned his face to the vun- 
dow as though to contemplate the wall beyond, but I 
could see his shoulders shaking A dun hght of mtelli- 
gence shone in Woodden's pale eyes About three 
rninutes later the joke got home He gurgled something 
about boa-constnctors and rabbits and gave a short, 
loud laugh. As for Sir Alexander, he merely said * 
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“ I did not catch your remark, sir, would you be so 
good as to repeat it ? ” 

As I appeared unwilling to accept the invitation, he 
went on : 

“ Perhaps, then, you would repeat what you told me 
m that sale-room ? " 

“ Why should I ? ” I asked “ I spoke quite clearly 
and you seemed to understand.’’ 

” You are nght,” rephed Sir Alexander ; to waste 
time IS useless ” He wheeled round on Woodden, who 
was standing near the door stiU holdmg the paper- 
wrapped plant m front of him. “ Now, blockhead,” he 
shouted, ” tell me why you brought that thmg ” 
Woodden made no answer, only rocked a httle. Sir 
Alexander reiterated his command. This tune Woodden 
set the plant upon a table and rephed ' 

” If you’re aspeakmg to me, sir, that bam’t my name, 
and what’s more, if you calls me so agam, I'll punch your 
head, whoever you be,” and very dehberately he rolled 
up the sleeves on his brawny arms, a sight at which I 
too began to swell with inward merriment. 

” Look here, father,” said Mr Stephen, steppmg for- 
ward. ” What’s the use of aU this ^ The thing’s per- 
fectly pl a in I did tell Woodden to buy the plant at 
any price. What is more I gave him a wntten authonty 
which was passed up to the auctioneer There s no 
gettmg out of it. It is true it never occurred to me that 
it would go for anythmg like £2,300 — the odd £300 was 
more my idea, but Woodden only obeyed his orders, and 
ought not to be abused for domg so ” 

“ There's what I caU a master worth servmg, re- 
marked Woodden „ 

” Very well, young man,” said Sir Alexander, you 
have purchased this article Will you be so good as to 
teU me how you propose it should be paid for 

“ I propose, father, that you should pay for it, replied 
Hr. Stephen sweetly. ” Two thousand three hundred 
pounds, or ten times that amount, would not make you 
appreciably poorer. But if, as is probable, you take a 
different view, then I propose to pay for it myself As 
you know a certam sum of money came to me under my 
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mother’s wiH m which you have only a life interest. 1 
shall raise the amount upon that secunty — or otherwise. 

If Sir Alexander had been angry before, now he became 
like a mad bull m a china shop. He pranced round tlie 
room ; he used language that should not pass the lips 
of any respectable merchant of bulhon ; in short, he 
did everything that a person in his position ought not to 
do. When he was tired he rushed to a desk, tore a 
cheque from a book and filled it m for a sum of £2,300 to 
bearer, which cheque he blotted, crumpled up and 
hteraUy threw at the head of his son. 

“ You worthless, idle young scoundrel,” he bellowed 
*' I put you m this office here that you may learn respect- 
able andorderly habits and in due course succeed to 
a very considerable business What happens ? You 
don’t take a ha’porth of interest in bulhon-broking, a 
subject of which I believe you to remam profoundly 
Ignorant, You don’t even spend your money, or ratlier 
my money, upon any gentleman-hire vice, such as horsc- 
racing or cards, or even — ^well, never mind No, you 
take to flowers, miserable, beastly flowers, thmgs that 
a cow eats and clerks grow in back gardens.” 

" An anaent and Arcadian taste Adam is supposed 
to have hved in a garden,” I ventured to interpolate. 

“ Perhaps you would ask your friend with the stubbly 
hair to remain quiet,” snorted Sir Alexander. ” I was 
about to add, although for the sake of ray name I 
meet your debts, that I have had enough of this kind of 
thing I dismhent you, or will do if I hve till 4 p m. 
when the lawyer's office shuts, for thank God ' there 
are no entailed estates, and I dismiss you from the 
Arm. You can go and earn your livmg in any way 
you please, by orchid-huntmg if you like." He paused, 
gasping for breath. 

Is that all father ^ ” asked Mr, Stephen, producing a 
cigar from his pocket. 

No, it isn’t, you cold-blooded young beggar. That 
house you occupy at Twickenham is mme You will be 
good enough to clear out of it ; I wish to take possession ” 

^ suppose, father, I am entitled to a week’s notice 
Uke any other tenant,” said Mr. Stephen, hghtmg the 
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Cigar. “ In fact/’ he added, “ if 3’^ou answer no, I thmk 
I shall ask you to apply for an ejection order. You will 
understand that I have arrangements to make before 
takmg a fresh start in life ” 

Oh ! curse your cheek, you — ^you — cucumber I ” 
raged the infuriated merchant pnnce. Then an mspira- 
tion came to him. ** You thmk more of an ugly flower 
than of your father, do you ? Well, at least, I’U put 
an end to that,” and he made a dash at the plant on the 
table mth the evident mtention of destro3dng the same. 

But the watching Woodden saw. With a kmd of 
lurch he interposed his big frame between Sir Alexander 
and the object of his wrath. 

” Touch ‘ O. Paving ’ and I knocks yer down,” he 
drawled out. 

Sir Alexander looked at ” O. Pavmg,” then he looked 
at Woodden’s leg of mutton fist, and — changed his mmd. 

” Curse ‘ O. Paving/ ” he said, ” and everyone who 
has to do with it,” and sv/ung out of the room, bangmg 
the door behmd him. 

” Well, that's over,” said Mr. Stephen gently, as he 
fanned himself with a pocket-handkerchief. ” Qmte 
excitmg while it lasted, wasn’t it, Mr. Quatermam — but 
I have been there before, so to speak. And now what 
do you say to some luncheon ? Pyin’s is close by, and 
they have very good oysters. Only I think we'll drive 
round by the bank and hand in this cheque. When 
he's angry my parent is capable of anything. He might 
even stop it. Woodden, get oS down to Twickeham 
with ‘ O. Pavo.’ Keep it warm, for it feels rather like 
frost. Put it m the stove for to-night and give it a httle, 
j'ust a httle tepid water, but be careful not to touch the 
flower. Take a four-wheeled cab, it’s slow but safe, 
and mmd you keep the windows up and don't smoke. 

I shall be home for dmner.” 

Woodden pulled his forelock, seized the pot in his left 
hand, and departed with his right fist rais^ — I suppose 
in case Sir Alexander should be waitmg for him round 
the comer. 

Then we departed also, and after stoppmg for a rninute 
at the banlr to pay m the cheque, which I noted, notwith- 
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standing its amount, was accepted without comment, ate 
oysters m a place too crowded to allow of conversation 
“ Mr. Quatermain,” said my host, “ it is obvious that 
we cannot talk here, and much less look at that orchid 
of yours, which I want to study at leisure. Isow, for a 
week or so at any rate I have a roof over my head, and 
in short, will you be my guest for a night or two ^ I 
know no thin g about you, and of me you only Imow that 
I am the disinherited son of a father, to whom I have 
faded to give satisfaction Still it is possible that we 
might pass a few pleasant hours together talkmg of 
flowers and other thmgs ; that is, if you have no previous 
engagement.” 

“ I have none,” I answered ” I am only a stranger 
from South Africa lodging at an hotel If you wiU 
give me time to call for my bag, I •wiU pass the night 
at your house with pleasure ” 

By the aid of Mr. Somers’ smart dog-cart, which was 
waitmg at a aty mews, we reached Twickenham while 
there was still half an hour of daylight. The house, 
which was called Verbena Lodge, was small, a square, 
red-bnck budding of the early Georgian penod, but 
the gardens covered quite an acre of ground and were 
very beautiful, or must have been so m summer. Into 
the greenhouses we did not enter, because it was too late 
to see the flowers. Also, just when we came to them, 
Woodden arrived m his four-wheeled cab and departed 
with his master to see to the housmg of ” O. Pavo ” 
Then came dmner, a very pleasant meal. My host 
had that day been turned out upon the "world, but he did 
not allow this circumstance to mterfere "with his spirits 
m _ the least. Also he w'as evidently determined to 
enjoy its good thmgs w'hile they lasted, for his champagne 
and port were excellent. 

\ ou see, Mr. Ouatermam,” he said, ” it’s just as well 
we had the row which has been boilmg up for a long w'hile. 

father has made so much money "that he 
minks I should go and do hke'wise. N ow I don’t see it. 
- like flowers, especially orchids, and I hate bulhon- 
orokmg To me the onR decent places m London are that 
sale-room where we met and the Horticultural Gardens.” 
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“ Yes/’ I answered rather doubtfully, “ but the matter 
seems a httle serious. Your parent was very emphatic 
as to his mtentions, and after this kmd of thing,” and 
I pomted to the beautiful silver and the port, “ how will 
you hke roughing it m a hard world ^ ” 

“ Don't think I shall mmd a bit ; it would be rather a 
pleasant change Also, even if my father doesn't alter 
his mind, as he may, for he hkes me at bottom because I 
resemble my dear mother, thmgs am't so very bad. I 
have got some money that she left me, £6,000 or £y,ooo, 
and I'll sell that ' Odontoglossum Pavo ' for what it will 
fetch to Sir Joshua Tredgold — he was the man with the- 
long beard who you tell me ran up Woodden to over 
£2,000 — or faihng him to someone else I'll write about 
it to-night. I don't thmk I have any debts to speak of, 
for the Governor has been allowmg me £3>ooo a year, at 
least that is my share of the profits paid to me in returu 
for my bulhon-brokmg labours, and except flowers, I 
have no expensive tastes So the devil take the^^pasL 
here's to the future and whatever it may bring, and 
he pohshed off the glass of port he held and laughed m 


his ioUy fashion. , 

Really he was a most attractive young man, a httl& 
reckless, it is true, but then recklessness and youth 
mix well, like brandy and soda. 

I echoed the toast and drank off my port, for 1 
good glass of wme when I can get it, as would anyone 
has had to live for months on rotten water, altnougn i 
admit that agrees with me better than the port 

“Now, Mr Quatermain," he went on, if you have 
done, hght your pipe and let's go into the other room 
and study that C^Tpnpedium of yours I jhan t s eep 
to-night unless I see it agam first. Stop a bit, ^oug , 
we'U get hold of that old ass, Woodden, before he c.ums 
“ Woodden,” said his master, when the gardener had 
arrived, “ this gentleman, Mr Quatermain, is gomg^ 
show you an orchid that is ten times finer an 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” answered Woodden, " tut Mn 
Quarter Man says that, he lies. It am t in Na , 
don't bloom nowhere ” 
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I opened the case and revealed the golden Cypripe- 
dium. Woodden stared at it and rocked. Then he 
stared again and felt his head as tliough to make sure it 
was on his shoulders. Then he gasped. 

“Well, if that there flower baint made up, it's a 
Ikl ASTER One ! If I could see that there flower a blowing 
on the plant I’d die happy.” 

“Woodden, stop talkmg. and sit down,” exclaimed 
his master. “ Yes, there where you can look at the 
flower. Now, Mr. Quatermam, will you tell us the story 
of that orchid from beginiung to end. Of course omit- 
ting its habitat if you hke, for it isn’t fair to ask tiiat 
secret Woodden can be trusted to hold his tongue, 
and so can I.” 


I remarked that I was sure they could, and for the 
next^ half-hour talked almost without interruption, 
Keeping nothmg back and explaming that I was anxious 
to find someone v/ho would finance an expedition to 
search for this particular plant ; as I beheved, the only 
one of Its sort that existed in the world. 

How much will it cost ? ” asked Mr. Somers. 

, . ^ £2,000,” I answered. “ You see, we must 

nave plenty of men and guns and stores, also trade 
goods and presents.” 

that cheap. But supposing, Mr. Quatermam, 
cnat the expedition proves successful and the plant is 
secured, what then ? ” ^ 

pnrt T,f Brother John, who found it 
rf to d you, should take one-third 

'■XDeriitinn ^ ^ captain of the 

the neceyp^^on^sJ-Wtake the remanung third,” 

^ ” I asked. 

namraytbl^o t'f P™P°rtions you 

of parchasmg^e rest olthe'^ 

may be agreed upon!” ^ whatever value 

Cnd’foioo\nd'^Se‘^th«°eJ?!?’J to 

make ttiis expedition m person ? ” 
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“Of course I do. I thought you understood that. 
That IS, if you wiU have me. Your old fnend, the 
lunatic, you and I will together seek for and find this 
golden flower. I say that^s settled. “ 

On the morrow accordmgly, it was settled with the 
help of a document, signed m duphcate by both of us. 

Before these arrangements were finally concluded, 
however, I msisted that Mr. Somers should meet my 
late companion, Charlie Scroope, when I was not present, 
m order that the latter might give hun a full and parti- 
cular report concerning myself. Apparently the mter- 
view was satisfactory, at least so I judged from the very 
cordial and even respectful manner m which young 
Somers met me after it was over. Also I thought it my 
duty to explain to him with much clearness m the 
presence of Scroope as a witness, the great dangers of 
such an enterpnse as that on which he proposed to em- 
bark. I told him straight out that he must be prepared 
to find his death m it from starvation, fever, wild beasts 
or at the hands of savages, while success was quite pro- 
blematical and very likely would not be attained. 

“ You are takmg these nsks,“ he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “ but they are mcident to the 
rough trade I follow, which is that of a hunter and ex- 
plorer. Moreover, my youth is past, and I have gone 
through experiences and bereavements of which you 
know nothmg, that cause me to set a very shght value 
on life I care httle whether I die or contmue m the 
world for some few added years Lastly, the excitement 
of adventure has become a kind of necessity to me. I 
do not thinlc that I could hve m England for very long. 
Also I'm a fatalist. I beheve that when my times comes 
I must go, that this hour is foreordamed and tliat 
nothmg I can do will either hasten or’postpone it by one 
moment. Your circumstances are different. You arc 
quite, young If you stay here and approach your father 
in a proper spint, I have no doubt but that he will forget 
3-11 the rough words he said to you the other day, for 
which mdeed you know you gave hun some provocation. 

Is it worth while throvung up such prospects and undcr- 
takmg such dangers for the chance of finding a rare 
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flower ? I say this to my own disadvantage, since I 
might find it hard to discover anyone else who would nsk 
■£2,000 upon such a venture, but’ I do urge you to weigh 
my words ” 

Young Somers looked at me for a httle w'hile, then he 
broke mto one of his hearty laughs and exclaimed. 
Whatever else you may be, Mr. Allan Quatermain, 
your^re a gentleman. No bullion-broker in the City 
could have put the matter more fairly in the teeth of his 
ov/n mterests.” 

“ Thank you,” I said. 

“ For the rest,” he went on, “ I too am tired of Eng- 
land and want to see the world It isn’t the golden 
Cypripedium that I seek, although I should hke to 
win it well enough. That’s only a symbol. What I seek 
are adventure and romance. Also, hke you I am a 
fatahst. God chose His own time to send us here, and I 
presume that He will choose His own tune to take us 
away again. So I leave the matter of risks to Him.” 

Yes, Jrir. Somers,” I replied rather solemnly. ” You 
may find adventure and romance, there are plenty of both 
in Africa. Or you may find a nameless grave in some 
fever-haunted swamp. Well, you have chosen, and I 
like your spint ” 

Still I was so little satisfied about this business, that 
a. week or so before we sailed, after much consideration, 
I took it upon myself to write a letter to Sir Alexander 
Somers, m which I set forth the whole matter as clearly 
as I could, not blinkmg the dangerous nature of our 
undertaking In conclusion, I asked him whether he 
thought it wise to allow his only son to accompany such 
an expedition, mainly because of a not very serious 
quarrel with himself. 

As no answer came to this letter I went on wdth our 
preparations There was money in plenty, since the 
re-sale O- Pavo ” to Sir Joshua Tredgold, at some 
ioss had been satisfactorily carried out, which enabled 
me to invest in all things needful with a cheerful heart. 

Lad I been provided wath such an outfit 
^ that which preceded us to the ship. 

At length the day of departure came. We stood on 
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the platform at Paddington waiting for the Dartmouth 
train to start, for in those days the African mail sailed 
from that port. A imnute or two before the tram left,, 
as we were preparmg to enter our carnage I caught sight 
of a face that I seemed to recognise, the owner of which 
was evidently searchmg for someone m the crowd. It 
was that of Bnggs, Sir Alexander's clerk, whom I had 
met in the sale-room 

“ Mr. Bnggs," I said as he passed me, " are you looking 
for Mr. Somers ? If so, he is in there " 

The clerk jumped mto the compartment and handed a 
letter to Mr. Somers. Then he emerged again and 
waited. Somers read the letter and tore off the blank 
sheet from the end of it, on which he hastily wrote some 
words. He passed it to me to give to Briggs, and I 
could not help seemg what was wntten It was : " Too 
late now. God bless you, my dear father I hope we 
may meet again. If not, try to thmk kmdly of your 
troublesome and foohsh son, Stephen." 

In another minute the tram had started 
" By the way," he said, as we steamed out of the 
station. " I have heard from my father, who enclosed 
this for you." 

I opened the envelope, which was addressed in a bold, 
round hand that seemed to me typical of the wnter, and 
read as foUows : 

“ My Dear Sir, — I appreciate the motives which 
caused you to write to me and I thank you very hear- 
tily for your letter, which shows me that you are a man 
of discretion and strict honour. As you surmise, the 
expedition on which my son has entered is not one that 
commends itself to me as prudent. Of the differences 
between him and myself you are aware, for they came 
to a climax m your presence Indeed, I feel that I owe 
you an apology for havmg dragged you mto an unplea- 
sant family quarrel Your letter only reached me to- 
day havmg been forwarded to my place m the country 
from my office. I should have at once come to town, 
but unfortunately I am laid up with an attack of gout 
which makes it impossible for me to stir. Therefore, 

D 
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the only thing I can do is to write to my ^on hoping 
that the letter which I send by a special messenger 
Mall reach him m time and avail to alter ins determina- 
tion to imdertalie tliis journey. Here I may add that 
although I have dificrcd and do differ from iiim on 
various points, I still have a deep affection for my son 
and earnestly desire iiis v'clfarc. The pros|>cct of any 
harm coming to him is one upon \\ hich I cannot bear 
to dwell. 

" Now I am aware that any change of his plans at 
this eleventh hour would involve you in serious loss 
and inconvenience. ^ I beg to infonn you formally, 
therefore, that in tliis event I vill make good cvciy- 
thing and wall in addition write off the £2,000 whicir I 
understand he has invested in your joint venture It 
may be, however, that my son, ivlio has in him a vein of 
my own obstmacy, vail refuse to change his mmd. In 
that event, under a Higher Power I can only commend 
him to your care and beg tliat you will loolc after him 
as timugh he were your own child. I can ask and you' 
more. Tell him to write to me as opportu- 
mty offers, as perhaps you ivill too ; also that, although 
^ sight of them, I will look after the flowers 

which he has left at the house at Twickenham. — 
Your obliged servant, Alexander SoTiIers." 


This letter touched me much, and indeed made me feel 

a word I handed it to 
mj^ companion, who read it through carefully. 

has a orchids," he sard. “ Jly dad 

bSter of « he lets his temper get the 

" eU his hfe." 

W ell, what will you do ? " I asked. 

and I am'nof / '^e put my hand to the plough 

Si anTvZtf I ehould be a Sir if I 

none the bete S°Se he might say he'd think 

roe. It would be no^ood " ^ Persuade 

TTn.- ® V''*' 
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landscape through the carnage window and said nothing. 
By degrees, however, he recovered, and when we reached 
Dartmouth v/as as cheerful as e*/er, a mood that I could 
not altogether share. 

Before we sailed I wrote to Sir Alexander tellmg him 
exactly how thmgs stood, and so I thmk did his son, 
though he never showed me the letter. 

At Durban, just as we were about to start up country, 
I received an answer from him, sent by some boat that 
followed us very closely. In it he said that he quite 
understood the jxisition, and whatever happened would 
attribute no blame to me, whom he should always regard 
with friendly feehngs. He told me that, m the event of 
an}?’ difficulty or want of money, I was to draw on him 
for whatever might be required, and that he had advised 
the African Bank to that effect. Further, he added, that 
at least his son had shown grit in this matter, for which 
he respected him. 

And now for a long while I must bid good-bye to Sir 
Alexander Somers and all that has to do with England. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MAVOVO AND HANS. 

W E arnved safely at Durban at the begmnmg of 
March and took up our quarters at my house on 
the Berea, where I expected that Brother John 
would be awaiting us But no Brother John was to be 
found. The old, lame Gnqua, Jack, who looked after 
the place for me and once had been one of my hunters, 
said that shortly after I went away m the ship, 
Dogeetah, as he called him, had taken liis tm box and his 
net and walked off inland, he knew not where, leavmg, 
as he declared, no message or letter behmd him. The 
cases full of butterflies and dried plants were also gone, 
but these, I found he had shipped to some port in 
America, by a sailing vessel bound for the United States 
which chanced to put m at Durban for food and water* 
As to vhat had become of the man himself I could get 
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no duo. He li3.d been seen Jit Mnnlzburg cind, ticcorcl- 
mg to some Kaffirs wliom I knew, aflcnvardb on (he 
borders of Zululand, where, so far as I could kam, he 
vanished into space. 

This, to say the least of it, was disconcerting, and a 
question arose as to what w'as to be done. Brother John 
was to have been our guide He alone knew the Maritu 
people, he alone had visited the bordcis of the mys- 
tenous Pongo-land, and, accustomed though I was to 
African travel, I scarcely felt inclined to attempt to 
reach that country without his aid. 

When a fortnight had gone by and still there were no 
signs of him, Stephen and I held a solemn conference. ^ I 
pointed out the difficulties and dangers of the situation 
to him and suggested that, under the circumstances, 
it might be wnse to give up this wild orchid-chase and go 
elephant-hunting mstead in a certain part of Zululand, 
where in those days these ammals were still abundant. 

He was inclined to agree with me, since the prospect 
of killing elephants had attractions for him. 

“ And yet," I said, after reflection, " it’s curious, but I 
never remember making a successful trip after altering 
plans at the last moment, that is, unless one w'as driven 
to It ’’ 


“ I vote we toss up," said Somers , " it gives Provi- 
dence a chance. Now then, heads for the Golden Cyp. 
and tails for the elephants " 

He spun a half-crown mto the air It fell and rolled 
under a great, yeUow-wood chest full of cunosities that 
I had collected, which it took all our united strength to 
move. We dragged it aside and not without some excite- 
ment, for really a good deal hung, upon the chance, I ht a 
match and peered mto the shadow. There m the dust 
lay the com 

What is it ? " I asked of Somers, who was stretched 
on^his stomach on the chest 

“ Orchid--I mean head,” he answered " Wefl, 
s settled, so we needn't bother any more ” 

next fortnight was a busy time for me As it 
^ schooner in the bay of about one 
hundred tons burden which belonged to a Portuguese 
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trader named Delgado, who dealt in goods that he carried 
to the various East Afncan ports and Madagascar. He 
was a viUamous-lookmg person whom I suspected of 
having deahngs with the slave traders, who were very 
numerous and a great power in those days, if indeed he 
were not one himself. But as he was gomg to Kdwa 
whence we proposed to start inland, I arranged to 
make use of him to carry our party and the baggage. 
The bargain was not altogether easy to strike for two 
reasons First, he did not appear to be anxious that 
we should hunt m the districts at the back of Kilwa, 
where he assured me tliere was no game, and secondly, 
he said that he wanted to sail at once However, I 
overcame his objections with an argument he could not 
resist — ^namely, money, and m the end he agreed to 
postpone his departure for fourteen days 

Then I set about collecting our men, of whom I had 
made up my mmd there must not be less than twenty. 
Already I had sent messengers summoning to Durban 
from Zululand and the upper districts of Natal vanous 
hunters who had accompanied me on other expeditions 
To the number of a dozen or so they arrived m due course 
I have always had the good fortune to be on the best of 
terms with my Kaffirs, and where I went they were ready 
to go without askmg any questions The man whom 1 
had selected to be their captain under me was a Zulu of 
the name of Mavovo. He was a short fellow, past middle 
age, with an enormous chest. His strength was prover- 
bial ; indeed, it was said that he could throw an ox by 
the horns, and myself I have seen him hold down the head 
of a wounded buffalo that had fallen, until I could come 
up and shoot it 

When I first knew Mavovo he was a petty chief and 
^vltch doctor in Zululand. Like myself, he had fought 
for the Pnnce Umbelazi m the great battle of the Tugela, 
a crime which Cetewayo never forgave him About a 
year afterwards he got warning that he had been smelt 
out as a wizard and was gomg to be killed. He fled 
with two of his wives and a child The slayers overtook 
them before he could reach the Natal border, and stabbed 
the elder wife and the child of the second wife. They 
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were four men, but, made mad by the sight, Mavovo 
turned on them and killed them all. Then, with the 
remammg wife, cut to pieces as he was, he crept to the 
nyer and through it to Natal. Not long after this 
wife died also ; it was said from grief at the loss of her 
child Mavovo did not marry again, perhaps because 
he was now a man without means, for Cetewayo had 
taken all his cattle ; also he was made ugly by an assegai 
wound which had cut off his nght nostril Shortly 
after the death of his second wife he sought me out and 
told me he was a chief without a kraal and wished to 
become my hunter. So I took him on, a step which I 
never had any^ cause to regret, smce although morose 
and at times given to the practice of uncanny arts, he 
was a most faithful servant and brave as a hon, or 
rather as a buffalo, for a hon is not always brave 
Another man whom I did not send for, but who came, 
was an old Hottentot named Hans, with whom I had 
been more or less mixed up aU my hfe. When I was a 
boy he was my lather’s servant m the Cape Colony and 
rny companion m some of those early wars Also he 
shared some very terrible adventures with me which I 
^ fnstory I have v/ritten of my first 

instance, he and I w^ere the only 
persons who escaped from the massacre of Retief and h^ 

Uiclud^g the Battle of the Blood Ri^ er, 
of nltunately received a good share 

of n&vp this he retired and set up a kmd 

milS^?f ?f ^ Pinetown, about fifteen 

wa^? Sid frS- ^ ^ sot mto bad 

Af ^ less ; also to ^amblmF 

mdSi “iP^Perty, so much of ft 

It haDDpn^v^ turn Thus 

hou??^herp T evenmg when I went out of the 

yeUo;.-£ar!ed\“^SS oW® ^ ® 

verandah •^mokine a fallow squatted on the 

" Gnnd made out of a com-cob. 


yoj 


Good da^^ Baa^To ^ corn-cob 

So T <;PP said, here am I, Hans " 

domg here ^ther coldly. “ And what are 

b uere, Wans ? How can you spare time from 
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your dnnkmg and gambling at Pmetown to visit me here, 
Hans, after I have not seen you for three years ? ” 
Baas, the gamblmg is finished, because I have no- 
thing more to stake, and the dnnkmg is done too, because 
but one bottle of Cape Smoke makes me feel quite ill next 
morning So now I only take water and as httle of that 
as I can, water and some tobacco to cover up its taste " 

" I am glad to hear it, Hans. If my father, the Predi- 
kant who baptised you, were alive now, he would have 
much to say about your conduct as indeed I have no 
doubt he will presently when you have gone into a hole 
(« e , a grave). For there in Bie hole he will be waiting 
for you, Hans " 

“ I know, I know, Baas I have been thinking of that 
and it troubles me Your reverend father, the Predi- 
kant, will be very cross indeed with me when I join him 
in the Place of Fires where he sits awaiting us So I wish 
to make my peace with him by d5dng weU, and in 3mur 
service, Baas I hear that the Baas is gomg on an ex- 
pedition. I have come to accompany the Baas " 

“ To accompany me ! Why, you are old, you are not 
worth five shillings a month and your scoff (food) You 
are a shrunken old brandy cask that will not even hold 
water.” 

Hans gnnned nght across his ugly face. 

“ Oh > Baas, I am old, but I am clever. AH these 
years I have been gathenng wisdom I am as full of it 
as a bee’s nest is with honey when the summer is done. 
And, Baas, I can stop those leaks in the cask ” 

" Hans, it is no good, I don’t want you I am going 
into great danger. I must have those about me whom 
I can trust ■” 

“ Well, Baas, and who can be better trusted than 
Hans ? Who warned you of the attack of the Quabies 
on Maraisfontein, and so saved the hfe of ” 

'* Hush I ” I said 

“ I understand I will not speak the name It is holy 
not to be mentioned It is the name of one who stands 
■with the white angels before God ; not to be mentioned 
by poor drunken Hans. Still, who stood at your side 
m that great fight ? Ah ! it makes me young again to 
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think of it, when the roof burned 5 when the door was 
broken down ; when we met the Quabies on the spe^s , 
when you held the pistol to the head of the Holy One 
whose name must not be mentioned, the Great One who 
knew how to die Oh ! Baas, our lives are twisted up 
together hke the creeper and the tree, and where you go, 
there I must go also Do not turn me away I ask no 
wages, only a bit of food and a handful of tobacco, and 
the light of your face and a word now and agam of the 
memories that belong to both of us I am still very 
strong I can shoot well — ^well. Baas, who was it that 
put it mto your mmd to aim at the tails of the vultures 
on the Hill of Slaughter yonder in Zululand, and so 
saved the lives of all the Boer people, and of her whose 
holy name must not be mentioned ? Baas, you will not 
turn me away ? ” 

" No,” I answered, " you can come. But you will 
swear by the spint of my father, the Predikant, to touch 
no liquor on this journey.” 

I swear by his spirit and by that of the Holy One,” 
and he flung himself forward on to his knees, took my 
hand and kissed it Then he rose and said in a matter-of- 
fact tone, ” If the Baas can give me two blankets, I shall 
thank him, also five shillings to buy some tobacco and 
a new knife. Where are the Baas's guns? I must go 
to oil them I beg that the Baas will take with him that 
httle rifle which is named Iniomh (Maiden), the one with 
which he shot the vultures on the Hill of Slaughter, the 
one that kiUed the geese in the Goose Kloof w^hen I 
loaded for him and he won the great match against the 
Boer whom Dingaan called Twu-faces ” 

” Good,” I said " Here are the five shillings. You 
shall have the blankets and a new gun and all thmgs 
needful You will find the guns in the httle back room 
and with them those of the Baas, my companion, who 
also is your master. Go see to them ” 

At length all was ready, the cases of guns, ammunition, 
medicines, presents and food were on board the Marta. 
So were four donkeys that I had bought in the hope that 
^cy would prove useful, cither to nde or as pack beasts 
inc conkey, be it remembered, and man are the only 
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animals which are said to be immune from the poisonous 
effects of the bite of tsetse fly, except, of course, the wfld 
game. It was our last night at Durban, a very beautiful 
night of full moon at the end of March, for the Portugee 
Delgado had announced his mtention of sailing on the 
following afternoon Stephen Somers and I were seated 
on the stoep smokmg and talkmg things over. 

" It IS a strange thing,” I said, ” that Brother John 
should never have turned up. I know that he was ^t 
uxx)n makmg this expedition, not only for the sake of the 
orchid, but also for some other reason of which he would 
not speak. I think that the old fellow must be dead 
“ Very likely,” answered Stephen (we had become m- 
timate and I called him Stephen now), a man alone 
among savages might easily come to grief and never e 
heard of agam Hark ! ^ What’s that . and he P® 
to some gardenia bushes in the shadow of the house near 
by, whence came a sound of something ‘ 

” A dog, I expect, or perhaps it is Hans. He^curls up 
in all sorts of places near to where I may be. Hans, are 

you there ? ” ,1.1, 

A figure arose from the^prdenia bushes. 

“ Ja, I am here, Baas.” 

What are you domg, Hans ? mxr 

I am doing what the dog does. Baas— watching my 

^^Good,” I answered. Then 

” Hans, you have heard of the ^te Baas with the 

long beard whom the Kaffirs call , moons 

” I have heard of him and once 
ago passmg through Pmetown A 
that he was gomg over the Draken g „ 

things that crawl and fly, bemg ® chmild have been 
” W, where is he now, Hans ? He should have been 

I can tell the Baas whither a white 

man has wandered Yet, stay. Mavovo 

to teU HeTs a Seat doctor, he can see through distance 

and even now, this very night his of to 

entered into him and he is looking m i ^ 

behind the house. I saw him form the 


ft 


St 
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I translated what Hans said to Stephen, for he had 
been talking in Dutch, then asked him if he would like 

to see some Kaffir magic ^ ^ ^ „ 

” Of course/’ he answered, “ but it’s all bosh, isn t it r 
“ Oh, yes, all bosh, or so most people say,” I answered 
evasively. ” Still, sometimes these Inyangas tell one 
strange things. 

Then, led by Hans, we crept round the house to where 
there was a five-foot stone wall at the back of the stable 
Beyond this wall, withm the circle of some huts where 
my Kaffirs hved, wais an open space with an ant-heap 
floor where they did their cooking. Here, facmg us, sat 
Mavovo, while m a ring around him were all the hunters 
who were to accompany us ; also Jack, the lame Gnqua, 
and the two house-boys. In front of Mavovo burned a 
number of httle wood-fires I counted them and found 
that there were fourteen, which I reflected, was the 
exact number of our hunters, plus ourselves. One of 
the hunters was engaged in feedmg these fires with little 
bits of stick and handsful of dried grass so as to keep them 
bummg brightly. The others sat round perfectly silent 
and wutched with rapt attention. Mavovo himself 
looked like a man who is asleep. He wus crouched on 
his haunches \vith his big head resting almost upon his 
knees. About his middle was a snake-skm, and round his 
neck an ornament that appeared to be made of human 
teeth. On his nght side lay a pile of feathers from the 
wmgs of vultures, and on his left a little heap of silver 
money — I suppose the fees paid by the hunters for 
whom he was divming. 

After we had watched him for some while from our 
shelter behind the wall he appeared to wake out of his 
sleep. First he muttered ; then he looked up to the 
moon and seemed to say a prayer of which I could not 
catch the words. Next he shuddered three times con- 
and exclaimed in a clear voice : 
ivijr Snal^e has come. It is within me. Now I can 
hear, now I can see.” 

f hree of the httle fires, those immediately in front of 
h^, V ere larger than the others. He took up his bundle 
oi vultures feathers, selected one with care, held it 
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towards the sky, then passed it through the flame of the 
centre one of the three fires, uttenng as he did so, my 
native name, Macumazana. Withdrawing it from the 
flame he examined the charred edges of the feather very 
carefully, a proceedmg that caused a cold shiver to go 
down my back, for I knew well that he was inquiring of 
his “ Spint ” what would be my fate upon this expedi- 
tion. How it answered, I cannot tell, for he laid the 
feather down and took another, with which he went 
through the same process This time, however, the 
name he called out was Mwamwazela, which in its 
shortened form of Wazela, was the Kaffir appellation that 
the natives had given to Stephen Somers It means a 
Smile, and no doubt was selected for him because of his 

pleasant, smihng countenance. 

Having passed it through the nght-hand fire of the 
three, he exammed it and laid it down. 

So it went on. One after another he called out the 
names of the hunters, begmmng with his own as Captain ; 
passed the feather which represented each of them 
through the particular fire of his destiny, examined and 
laid It down. After this he seemed to go to sleep again 
for a few minutes, then woke up as a man does from a 
natural slumber, yawned and stretched himself ^ 

“ Sneak.'' said his audience, with great anxiety. 
“Ha^youseen? Have you h^rd ? What does your 
Snake tell you of me ^ Of me Of me ? Of me ? 

“I have seen, I have heard, he answered. My 

Snake tells me that this wiU be a ve^ the 

Of those who go on it six wffi die 

spear or by sickness, and othem mU hurt 

" Ow ^ "^said one of them, but which wifi die and 
which will come out safe ? Does not your Snake tell 

o?c^mS,'my Snake teUs me that But my 
Snate t^s me ali to hold my tongue on the matter 
lest some of us should be turned to cowards It tells ^ne 
further that the first who should ask me more, wfll be 
one of those who must die Now ^o T , ^ 

Or voii ? Or von ^ Ask if will 

Strange to say no one accepted the invitation N ever 
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have I seen a body of men so indifferent to the future, at 
least to every appearance. One and all they seemed to 
come to the conclusion that so far as they were concerned 
it might be left to look after itself. 

“ My Snake told me something else/' went on Mavovo. 
“ It IS that if among this company there is any 3 ackal of 
a man who, thmkmg that he might be one of the six to 
die, dreams to avoid his fate by deserting, it will be of no 
use. For then my Snake wiU pomt him out and show 
me how to deal with hun.” 

Now with one voice each man present there declared 
that desertion from the lord Macumazana was the last 
thing that could possibly occur to hun. Indeed, I beheve 
that those brave fellows spoke truth. No doubt they 
put faith m Mavovo’s magic after the fashion of their 
race. StiU the death he promised was some way off, and 
each hoped he would be one of the six to escape More- 
over, the Zulu of those days was too accustomed to 
death to fear its terrors over much 

One of them did, however, venture to advance the 
argument, which Mavovo treated with a proper contempt, 
that the shilhngs paid for this divination should be re- 
turned by him to the next heirs of such of them as 
happened to decease Why, he asked, should these pay 
a shilimg m order to be told that they must die ? It 
seemed unreasonable 

Certamly the Zulu Kaffirs have a queer way of lookmg 
at thmgs 

'' Hans,” I whispered, “ is your fire among those that 
bum yonder ? ” 

Not so. Baas,” he wheezed back mto my ear. 
Does the Baas thmk me a fool ^ If I must die, I must 
die , if I am to hve, I shall five. Why then should I 
pay a shillmg to leam what time will declare ? More- 
over, yonder Mavovo takes the shillings and frightens 
every^dy, but tells nobody anything I call it cheat- 
ing. Eut, Baas, do you and the Baas Wazela have no 
fear. You did not pay shilhngs, and therefore Mavovo, 
though wiffiout doubt he is a great Inyanga, cannot 
really prophesy concemmg you, since his Snake wffil not 
t^’ork without a fee,” 
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The argiiiment seems remarkably absurd Yet it must 
be common, for now that I come to think of it, no gipsy 
wU tell a “ true fortune ” unless her hand is crossed with 
silver. 

“ I say, Quatermam,” said Stephen idly, " since our 
fnend Mavovo seems to laiow so much, ask him what has 
become of Brother John, as Hans suggested Tell me 
what he says aftenvards, for I want to see to something 

So I went through the little gate in the wall in a natural 
kmd of way, as though I had seen nothing, and appeared 
to be struck by the sight of the httle fires 

“ What, Mavovo,'’ I said, “ are you doing doctor’s 
work > I thought that it had brought you mto enough 
trouble m Zuluiand.” 

” That IS so. Baba,” rephed Mavovo, who had a habit 
of calhng me ” father,” though he was older than I. 
“ It cost me my chieftainship and my cattle and my two 
wives and my son It made of me a wanderer who is 
glad to accompany a certain Macumazana ^to strange 
lands where many things may befall me, yes,” he added, 
with meanmg, ” even the last of all thmgs And yet a 
gift is a gift and must be used. You Baba, have a gift 
of shooting and do you cease to shoot ^ You have a 
gift of wandering and can you cease to wander 

He picked up one of the burnt feathers frorn me httle 
pile by his side and looked at it attentively Perhap^ 
Baba, you have been told — w.y ears are very sharp, and 
I thought I heard some such words floating through the 
air ]ust now — that we poor Kaflir Inyangas can prophecy 
nothmg true unless we are paid, and perhaps that is a 
fact so far as something of the moment is concerned. 
And yet the Snake in the Inyanga, jumping over the 
httle rock which hides the present from it, may see the 
path that winds far and far away through the vaUeys, 
across the streams, up the mountains, till it is lost m 
the ‘ heaven above ’ Thus on this feather, burnt m my 
magic fire, I seem to see something of your future, O my 
father Macumazana. Far and far your road runs, and 
he drew his finger along the feather. ^ jour- 

ney," and he flicked away a carbonised flake here is 
another, and another, and another,” and he flicked off 
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flake after jQake. Here is one that is very successful, it 
leaves you rich ; and here is yet one more, a wonderful 
journey this in which you see strange things and meet 
strange people Then — and he blew on the feather m 
such a fashion that all the charred filaments (Brother 
John says that lammcB is the right word for them) fell 
away from it — " then, there is nothmg left save such a 
pole as some of my people stick upright on a grave, the 
Shaft of Memory they caU it. O, my father, you will 
die m a distant land, but you will leave a great memory 
behind you that will live for hundreds of years, for see 
how strong is this quill over which the fire has had no 
power. With some of these others it is qmte different,” 
he added. 


I daresay,” I broke m, “ but, Mavovo, be so good as 
to leave me out of your magic, for I don’t at aU want to 
know what is gomg to happen to me. To-day is enough 
for me without studying next month and next year 
Ihere is a saying in our holy book which runs : ' Sufficient 
to the day is its evil.’ ” 

Quite so, 0 Macumazana. Also that is a very good 
saying as some of those hunters of yours are thmking 

forcing their shilhngs 
e t at I might tell them of the future. And you, 

You did not come 
linlTT T?n 1 me the wisdom of your 

s Lt w Be quicic, for my Smke 

fashmn' w m”’” ^ “leered m rather a shamefaced 

an “ncanny way of seemg into 

Sn tr.ll ™. n 1“’ ^ to know, ^ you 

SntemS what has become of tte 

call Dogoetali^^ Ve sh’tfuM^'^'^ ''n°™ 5'°“ people 

cannot find him ’ guide and we 

” Have vnn ’ he and why is he not here ? ” 

yon that belonged to 

pocket i prod^o'd^fh!?ct from my 

proclccod the stump of pencil that Brother John 
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had given me, which, being economical, I had saved up 
ever since. Mavovo took it, and after considermg it 
carefully as he had done in the case of the feathers, swept 
up a pile of ashes with his homy hand from the edge of 
the largest of the little fires, that mdeed which had repre- 
sented myself. These ashes he patted flat. Then he 
drew on them with the pomt of the pencil, tracing what 
seemed to me to be the rough image of a man, such as 
children scratch upon whitewashed walls. When he 
had finished he sat up and contemplated his handiwork 
with all the satisfaction of an artist. A breeze had risen 
from the sea and was blowing m httle gusts, so that 
the fine ashes were disturbed, some of the lines of the 
picture being filled m and others altered or enlarged. 

For a while Mavovo sat with his eyes shut. Then he 
opened them, studied the ashes and what remained of 
the picture, and taking a blanket that lay near by, tlirew ^ 
it over his own head and over the ashes. Withdxawmg 
it agam presently he cast it aside and pointed to the pic- 
ture which was now quite changed. Indeed, in the 
moonhght, it looked more like a landscape than anything 
else. 

All is clear, my father," he said in a matter-of-fact 
voice. " The white wanderer, Dogeetah, is not dead. 
He hves, but he is sick. Somethmg is the matter with 
one of his legs so that he cannot walk. Perhaps a bone 
is broken or some beast has bitten him He hes in a hut 
such as Kaffirs make, only this hut has a verandah round 
it like your stoep, and there are drawings on the wall. 
The hut is a long way off, I don't know where." 

" Is that all ? " I asked, for he paused. 

"No, not all. Dogeetah is recovering. He will 
jom us m that country whither we journey, at a time 
of trouble. That is all, and the fee is half-a-crown." 

" You mean one shilling," I suggested. 

"No, my father Macumazana One shilhng for 
simple magic such as foretelling the fate of common 
black people. Half-a-crown for very difficult magic 
that has to do with white people, magic of which^only 
great doctors, like me, Mavovo, are the masters." 

I gave him the half-crown and said : y' 
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“ Look here, fnend Mavovo, I believe in you as a 
fighter and a hunter, but as a magician I thmk you are a 
humbug. Indeed, I am so sure of it that if ever Dogee- 
tah turns up at a time of trouble m that land whither we 
are journeying, I will make you a present of that double- 
barrelled nfle of mine which you admired so much.” 

One of his rare smiles appeared upon Mavovo's ugly 

” Then give it to me now. Baba,” he said, ” for it is 
already earned My Snake cannot lie — especially when 
the' fee is half-a-crown ” 

I shook my head and dechned, pohtely but with firm- 
ness. ^ 

” Ah ! ” said Mavovo, ” you white men are very clever 
and thmk that you know everything. But it is not 
so, for m learning so much that is new, you have forgotten 
more that is old. When the Snake that is m you, Ma- 
cumazana, dwelt in a black savage like me a thousand 
thousand years ago, you could have done and did what 
I do. But now you can only mock and say, ‘ Mavovo 
the brave m battle, the great hunter, the loyal man, 
becomes a har when he blows the burnt feather, or 


reads what the wind writes upon the charmed ashes ” 

” I do not say that you are a har, Mavovo, I say that 
you are deceived by your own imaginmgs. It is not 
possible that man can know what is hidden from man.” 

“Is it indeed so, O Macumazanam , Watcher by 
Right ’ Am I, Mavovo, the pupil of Zikah, the Opener 
of Roads, the greatest of wizards, mdeed deceived by my 
own imaginmgs ? And has man no other eyes but those 
m his head, that he cannot see what is hidden from man ? 


Well, you say so and all we black people know that you 
are very clever, and why should I, a poor Zulu, be able to 
see what you cannot see? Yet when to-morrow one 
sends you a message from the ship in which we are to sail, 
begging you to come fast because there is trouble on the 
ship, then bethink you of your words and my words, and 
vmemer or no man can see what is hidden from man in 
the blackness of the future Oh ! that nfle of yours is 
mine already, though you will not give it to me now, 
you who think that I am a cheat. WeU, my father 
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Macumazana, because you think I am a cheat, never 
agam will I blow the feather or read what the wmd wntes 
upon the ashes for you or any who eat your food/' 

Then he rose, saluted me with uplifted nght hand, 
collected his httle pile of money and bag of medicines 
and marched off to the sleepmg hut. 

On our way round the house we met my old lame 
caretalcer. Jack. 

hikoost,” he said, ” the white chief Wazela bade me 
say that he and the cook, Sam, have gone to sleep on 
board the ship to look after the goods Sam came up 
just now and fetched him away , he says he will show 
you why to-morrow. 

I nodded and passed on, wondering to myself why 
Stephen had suddenly determmed to stay the night 
on the Marta. 


CHAPTER V. 

HASSAN. 

I SUPPOSE it must have been about two hours 
after dawn on the foUowmg mornmg that I was 
awakened by knocks upon the door and the voice 
of Jack sa3ang that Sam, the cook, wanted to speak to me. 

Wondermg what he could be doing there, as I under- 
stood he was sleepmg on the ship, I called out that he 
was to come m. Now this Sam, I should say, hailed from 
the Cape, and was a person of mixed blood The ongmal 
stock, I imagine, was Malay \Yhich had been crossed with 
Indian coolie Also, somewhere or other, there was a 
dash of white and possibly, but of this I am not sure, 
a httle Hottentot The result was a person of few vices 
and many virtues. Sammy, I may say at once, was 
perhaps the biggest coward I ever met He could not 
help it, it was congenital, though, curiously enough, 
this cowardice of his never prevented him from rushmg 
into fresh danger. Thus he knew that the expedition 
upon which T was engaged, would be most hazardous ; 
remembering his weakness I explained this to him very 
clearly. Yet that knowledge did not deter him from 

£ 
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implormg that he might be allowed to accompany me. 
Possibly this was because there was some mutual attach- 
ment between us, as m the case of Hans. Once, a good 
many years before, I rescued Sammy from a some- 
what senous scrape by dechning to give evidence against 
him. I need not enter mto the details, but a certam sum 
of money over which he had control had disappeared. I 
will merely say, therefore, that at the time he vas 
engaged to a coloured lady of very expensive tastes, 
whom in the end he never married. 

After this, as it chanced, he nursed me through an 
illness Hence the attachment of which I have spoken 
Sammy was the son of a native Chnstian preacher, and 
brought up upon what he called " The Word." He had 
received an excellent education for a person of his class, 
and in addition to many native dialects vith vhich a 
varied career had made hun acquainted, spoke English 
perfectly, though m the most bombastic style. Never 
would he use a short word if a long one came to his hand, 
or rather to his tongue. For several years of his hfe he 
was, I beheve, a teacher in a school at Capetown where 
coloured persons received their education his " depart- 
ment," as he called it, bemg " Enghsh Language and 
Literature." 

Wearymg of or bemg dismissed from his emplo 3 mient 
for some reason that he never specified, he had dnfted up 
the coast to Zanzibar, where he turned his hngmstic 
abihties to the study of Arabic and became the manager 
or head cook of an hotel. After a few years he lost tins 
billet, I know not how or why, and appeared at Durban 
in what he called a “ reversed position.” Here it was 
that.we met agam, just before my expedition to Pongo- 
land. 

In manners he was most polite, in disposition most 
religious ; I believe he was a Baptist by faith, and in 
appearance a smaU, brown dandy of a man of uncertain 
age, who wore his hair parted in the middle and, what- 
ever the circumstances, was always tidy m his garments 

I took him on because he was m great distress, an ex- 
cellent <mok, the best of nurses, and above all for the 
reason that, as I have said, we w’ere m a way attached to 
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each other. Also, he always amused me mtensely, which 
goes for somethmg on a long journey of the sort that I 
contemplated. 

Such m bnef was Sammy. 

As he entered the room I saw that his clothes were very 
wet and asked him at once if it were raining, or whether 
he had got drunk and been sleeping in the damp grass. 

” No, Mr. Quatermam," he answered, " the morning 
IS extremely fine, and like the poor .Hottentot, Hans, I 
have abjured the use of mtoxicants Though we differ 
on much else, in this matter we agree.” 

“ Then what the deuce is up ? ” I interrupted, to cut 
short his flow of fine language. 

“Sir, there is trouble on the ship” (remembering 
Mavovo I started at these words) “ where I passed the 
night in the company of Mr. Somers at his special 
request.” (It was the other way about really). “ This 
mommg, before the dawn, when he thought that every- 
body was asleep, the Portuguese captain and some of 
his Arabs began to weigh the anchor quite quietly , also 
to hoist the sails. But Mr. Somers and I, bemg vciy 
much awake, came out of the cabm and he sat upon the 
capstan with a revolver m his hand, saymg — well, su, 1 
will not repeat what he said.” 

"No, don't. What happened then ? ” 

" Then, sir, there followed much noise and confusion. 
The Portugee and the Arabs threatened Mr Somers, 
but he, sir, continued to sit upon the capstan with the 
stem courage of a rock in a rushmg stream, and remarked 
that he would see them aU somewhere before they 
touched it. After this, sir, I do not know what occurred, 
smce while I watched from the bulwarks someone 
knocked me head over heels mto the sea and being 
fortunately, a good swimmer, I gamed the shore and 

hurried here to advise you ” a 

“ And did you advise anyone else, you idiot i. asKea. 

" Yes, sir. As I sped along I communicated to an 
officer of the port that there was the devil of a mess upon 
the Maria which he would do well to mvestigate 

By this time I was in my shirt and trousers and shout- 
ing to Mavovo and the others. Soon they arrived, for as 
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the costume of Mavovo and his company consisted only 
of a moocha and a blanket, it did not take them long to 

dress. 

“ Mavovo,” I began, ” there is trouble on the ship — ” 
” 0 Baha” he mterrupted with something resemblmg 
a grin, ” it is very strange, but last night I dreamed that 
I told you ” 

” Curse your dreams,” I said. ” Gather the men and 
go down— no, that won’t work, there would be murder 
done. Either it is all over now or it is all nght. Get 
the hunters ready ; I come with them. The luggage can 
be fetched afterwards.” 

Withm less than an hour we were at that wharf off 
which the Maria lay in what one day wiU be the splendid 
port of Durban, though m those times its shipping 
arrangements were exceedmgly primitive. A strange- 
lookmg band we must have been, I, who was completely 
dressed, and I trust tidy, marched ahead. Next came 
Hans in the filthy wide-awake hat which he usually wore 
and greasy corduroys and after him the oleagmous 
Sammy arrayed m European reach-me-downs, a billy- 
cock and a bnght blue tie striped with red, garments that 
v;ould have looked very smart had it not been for his 
recent immersion. After him followed the fierce-lookmg 
IMavovo and his squad of hunters, all of whom wore the 
” ring ” or isicoco, as the Zulus call it ; that is, a circle of 
pohshed black wax sewn into their short hair. They 
were a gnm set of fellows, but as, accordmg to a recent 
law it was not allowable for them to appear armed in 
the town, their guns had already been shipped, while 
theu broad stabbmg spears were rolled up in their sleep- 
ing mats, the blades wrapped round with dned grass. 

Each of them, however, bore in his hand a large 
knobkerry of red-wood, and they marched four by four 
in martial fashion. It is true that when we embarked 
on the big boat to go to the ship much of their warlike 
ardour evaporated, since these men, wLo feared nothing 
on the land, were terribly afraid of that unfamihar 
element, the water. 

^ ^^^^hed the Maria, an unimposing kind of tub, and 

climbed aboard. On looking aft the first thmg that I 
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saw was Stephen seated on the capstan with a pistol in 
his hand, as Sammy had said. Near by, leanmg on the 
bulwark was the villamous-lookmg Portugee, Delgado, 
apparently m the worst of tempers and surrounded by 
a number of equally villamous-lookmg Arab sailors clad 
in dirty white. In front was the Captain of the port, a 
weU-known and esteemed gentleman of the name of Cato, 
like myself a small man who had gone through many 
adventures. Accompanied by some attendants, he 
was seated on the after-skyhght, smoking, with his eyes 
fixed upon Stephen and the Portugee. 

“ Glad to see you, Quatermam," he said. “ There^s 
some row on here, but I have only just arrived and 
don’t understand Portuguese, and the gentleman on the 
capstan won’t leave it to explam.” 

“ What’s up, Stephen ? ” I asked, after shaking Mr. 
Cato by the hand 

" What’s up ? ” replied Somers. “ This man, and 
he pomted to Delgado, " wanted to sneak out to sea with 
all our goods that’s aU, to say nothing of me and Sammy, 
whom, no doubt, he’d have chucked overboard, as soon 
as he was out of sight of land. However, Sammy, who 
knows Portuguese, overheard his httle plans and, as you 

see, I objected.” . „ 

Well, Delgado was asked for his version of the anair, 
and, as I expected, explamed that he only mtended to 
get a httle nearer to the bar and there wait till we 
arrived Of course he hed and knew that we were aware 
of the fact and that his intention had been to shp out 
to sea with all our valuable property, which he womd 
sell after having murdered or marooned Stephen and tne 
poor cook. But as nothmg could be proved, and we 
were now in strong enough force to look after oursel^s 
and our belongings, I did not see the use of pursuing the 
argument. So I accepted the explanation with a smile, 
and asked everybody to join m a mommg nip. 

Afterwards Stephen told me that while I was engaged 
with Mavovo on the previous night, a menage naa 
reached him from Sammy who was on board the ship m 
charge of our belongings, saymg that he would be glad ot 
some company. Knowmg the cook’s nervous nature. 
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fortunately enough he made up his mind at once to go 
and sleep upon the Manet, In the morning trouble arose 
as Sammy had told me. What he did not tell me was 
that he was not knocked overboard, as he said, but 
took to the water of his own accord, when comphea- 


tions with Delgado appeared immment. 

" I understand the position,” I said, “ and all's well 
that ends weU. But it's lucky you thought of commg 
on board to sleep.” 

After this everythmg went right. I sent some of the 
men back m the charge of Stephen for our remammg 
effects, which they brought safely aboard, and in the 
evenmg we sailed. Our voyage up to Kilwa was beauti- 
ful, a gentle breeze dnving us forward over a sea so calm 
that not even Hans, who I think was one of the worst 
sailors m the world, or the Zulu hunters were really sick, 
though as Sammy put it, they ” declined their food ” 

I thmk it was on the fifth mght of our voyage, or it 
may have been the seventh, that we anchored one after- 


noon off the island of Kilwa, not very far from the old 
Portuguese fort. Delgado, with whom we had httle to 
do during the passage, hoisted some queer sort of signal. 
In response a boat came off contaimng what he called the 
Port of&cials, a band of cut-throat, desperate-lookmg, 
black fellows m charge of a pock-marked, elderly half- 
breed who was introduced to us as the Bey Hassan-ben- 
Moharamed. That Mr. Hassan-ben-Mohammed eiitirely 
disapproved of our presence on the ship, and especially 
of our proposed landing at Kilwa, was evident to me 
from the moment that I set eyes upon his ill-favoured 
countenance. After a hurried conference with Delgado, 
he came forward and addressed me in Arabic, of which I 
could not understand a word Luckily, however, Sam 
the cook, who, as 1 thmk I said, was a great hnguist, had 
a fair acquaintance with this tongue, acquired, it 
appears, while at the Zanzibar hotel , so, not trustmg 
Delgado, I called on him to mterpret. 

What IS he saymg, Sammy ? " I asked 
Ue began to talk to Hassan and rephed presently ' 

comphments He says 
has heard what a great man you are from his 
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fu.'ud, Delgado, also that you and Mr. Somers are 
English, a nation which he adores '' 

“ Does he ? " I exclaimed. “ I should never have 
thought it from his looks. Thank him for his kind re- 
marks and tell him that we are gomg to land here and 
march up country to shoot.’' 

Sammy obeyed, and the conversation went on some- 
what as follows : 

“ With all humility \{ie , Hassan) request you not to 
land This country is not a lit place for such noble 
gentlemen. There is nothmg to eat and no head of 
game has been seen for years The people m the 
intenor are savages of the worst sort, whom hunger 
has dnven to take to canmbahsm. I would not have 
your blood upon my head. I beg of you, therefore, to 
go on m this ship to Delagoa Bay, where you will find 
a good hotel, or to any other place you may select.” 

A. Q. : " Might I ask you, noble sir, what is your 
position at Kilwa, that you consider yourself responsible 
for our safety ? ” 

H. : " Honoured English lord, I am a trader here of 
Portuguese nationahty, but bom of an Arab mother of 
high birth and brought up among that people I have 
gardens on the mamland, tended % my native servants 
who are as children to me, where I grow palms and 
cassava and ground nuts and plantains and many other 
kmds of produce. All the tribes m this distnct look 
upon me as their chief and venerated father.” 

A Q. ' “ Then, noble Hassan, you will be able to pass 
us through them, seemg that we are peaceful hunters 
who wish to harm no one ” 

(A long consultation between Hassan and Delgado, 
durmg which I ordered Mavovo to bring his Zulus on 
deck with their guns ) 

H . ''Honoured English lord, I cannot allow you 
to land ” 

A Q “ Noble son of the Prophet, I intend to land 
with my friend my followers, my donkeys and my goods 
early to-morrow mommg. If I can do so with your 

leave I shall be glad. If not ” and I glanced at the 

fierce group of hunters behind me 
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H. : “ Honoured English lord, I shall be grieved to use 
force, but let me tell you that m my peaceful village 
ashore I have at least a hundred men armed with rifles, 
whereas here I see under twenty." 

A. Q., after reflection and a few words with Stephen 
Somers : “ Can you tell me, noble sir, if from your peace- 
ful village you have yet sighted the English man-of-war, 
Crocodile ; I mean the steamer that is engaged in watch- 
ing for the dhows of wicked slavers ? A letter from her 
captam mformed me that he would be in these waters by 
yesterday Perhaps, however, he has been delayed for 
a day or two ” 

If I had exploded a bomb at the feet of the excellent 
Hassan its effect could scarcely have been more re- 
markable than that of this question. He turned — not 
pale, but a horrible yellow, and exclaimed : 

" Enghsh man-of-war l Crocodile ^ I thought she 
had gone to Aden to refit and would not be back at 
Zanzibar for four months." 

A Q • "You have been misinformed, noble Hassan. 
She will not refit till October Shall I read you the 
letter ? " and I produced a paper from my pocket. " It 
may be mteresting smce my fnend, the captam, whom 
you remember is named Flowers, mentions you in it. 
He says " 

Hassan waved his hand " It is enough. I see, 
honoured lord, that you are a man of mettle not easily 
to be turned from your purpose. In the name of God 
the Compassionate, land and go wheresoever you Hire." 

A. Q. : "I think that I had almost rather wait until 
the Crocodile comes in.” 


H . " Land ! Land 1 Captam Delgado, get up the 
cargo and man your boat Mme too is at the seriuce of 
these lords You, Captain, will like to get away by this 
night’s tide. There is still Hght, Lord Quatermain, and 
sura hospitaUty as I can offer is at your service." 

A Q. : Ah 1 I knew Bey Hassan, that you were only 
joking with me when you said that you mshed us to go 
elsewhere An excellent jest, truly, from one whose hos- 
pi ahtv 15 so famous Well, to fall m with your wishes, 
VC wall come ashore this evening, and if the Captam 
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Delgado chances to sight the Queen’s ship Crocodile 
before he sails, perhaps he will be so good as to signal to 
us vnih. a rocket.” 

” Certainly, certainly,” interrupted Delgado, who up 
to this tune had pretended that he understood no Enghsh, 
the tongue in which I was speaking to the interpreter, 
Sammy. 

Then he turned and gave orders to his Arab crew to 
bring up our belongings from the hold and to lower the 
Marta's boat. 

Never did I see goods transferred in quicker time. 
Withm half an hour every one of our packages was off 
that ship, for Stephen Somers kept a count of them. 
Our personal baggage went into the Maria's boat, but 
the goods together with the four donkeys which were 
lowered on to the top of them, were tumbled pell-mell 
into the barge-like punt belongmg to Hassan. Here also 
I was accommodated, vdth about half of our people, the 
rest takmg their seats in the smaller boat under the 
charge of Stephen. 

At length all was ready and we cast off. 

“ Farewell, Captain,” I cried to Delgado. ” If you 
should speak the Crocodile ” 

At this point Delgado broke into such a torrent of bad 
language m Portuguese, Arabic and Enghsh that I fear 
the rest of my remarks never reached him 

As we rowed shorewards I observed that Hans, who 
Was seated near to me under the stomach of a jackass, 
was engaged m sniffing at the sides and bottom of the 
barge, as a dog might do, and asked him what he was 
about 

" Very odd smell in this boat,” he whispered back in 
Dutch “ It stmks of Kaffir man, just hke the hold of 
the ilfana. I thmk this boat is used to carry slaves ” 

” Be quiet,” I whispered back, “ and stop nosing at 
those planks ” But to myself I thought, Hans is nght, 

we are m a nest of slave-traders, and this Hassan is their 
leader. 

We rowed past the island, on which I observed the 
of an old Portuguese fort and some long grass- 
roofed huts, where, I reflected, the slaves were probably 
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kept until they could be shipped away. Observing my 
glance fixed upon these, Hassan hastened to explam, 
through Sammy, that they were store-houses in which he 
dned fish and hides, and kept goods. 

" How interesting * " I answered. “ Further south 
v/e dry hides m the sun.’" 

Crossmg a narrow channel we arrived at a rough jetty 
where we disembarked, whence we were led by Hassan 
not to the village which I now saw upon our left, but to a 
pleasant-lookmg, though dilapidated house that stood a 
hundred yards from the shore Something about the 
appearance of this house unpressed me with the idea 
that it was never built by slavers ; the whole look of the 
place with its verandah and garden suggested taste and 
civilisation. Evidently educated people had designed it 
and resided here. I glanced about me and saw, amidst 
a grove of neglected orange trees that were surrounded 
V ith palms of some age, the ruins of a church. About 
this there was no doubt, for there, surmounted by a 
^ pent-house in which stiU hung the 
^^‘7 summoned the worshippers to prayer. 

„ , Enghsh lord,” said Hassan to Sammy, 

that these buildings were a mission station of the 
dinstians, who abandoned them more than twenty 
} cars ago. ^ When I came here I found them empty.” 

( \ answered, ” and v/hat were the names 
Ox mose who dwelt m them ? 

- ir. ^ T Hassan ; ” they had been gone 

ct long while wfien I came.” 

^ Ihen we w'ent up to the house, and for the next hour 

baggage which was 
SLi , ' ^ heap in what had been the garden and m un- 
pitching two tents for the hunters which I 
^ ''''w immediately m front of tlie rooms 
Those rooms W'ere remarkable 
- V* tj’,! evidently been a sitting chamber, 

t*>n -nrri some much broken articles of furniture, 

Amencan make. That which 
h served as a sleeping-place, for 

vfn r remained there. Also there 

- , t jokcase, now' fallen, and some tattered 
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remnants of books. One of these, that oddly enough was 
well-preserved, perhaps because the white ants or other 
creatures did not like the taste of its morocco binding, 
was a Keble’s Chnshan Year, on the title-page of which 
was written, “ To my dearest Ehzabeth on her birthday, 
from her husband.” I took the hberty to put it m my 
pocket. On the wall, moreover, still hung the small 
water-colour picture of a veiy pretty young woman with 
fair hair and blue eyes, m the comer of which picture was 
written in the same handwntmg as that m the 
book, ” Elizabeth, aged twenty.” This I also annexed, 
thinkmg that it might come m useful as a piece of 


evidence ■ 

” Looks as if the owners of this place had left it in a 

hurr\% Quatermain,” said Stephen. , , , , 

” That’s it, my boy. Or perhaps they didn t leave ; 

perhaps they stopped here. 

” Murdered ? ” 

I nodded and said, ” I dare say friend Hassan could 
tell us something about the matter. Meanwhde as 
supper iSTi^t r63,ciy Ii3,ve u look ut th3.t cliiircli 

' while it is hght.” 

We wallced through the palm and orange grove to 
where the buildmg stood finely placed upon a mound. 
It was well-constructed of a kmd of coral rock, and a 
glance showed us that it had been gutted by fire the 
discoloured walls told their own tale The mtenor was 
now fuU of shrabs and creepers, and an ugly, yeUowish 
snake ghded from what had been the stone altar With- 
out, the graveyard was enclosed by a broken wall, only 
we couldiee no trace of graves. Near the gateway, how- 
ever, was a rough mound. • ^ « t 

” If we could dig mto that, I said, ^ I expect we 

should find the bones of the people who mhabited Ikis 
place. Does that suggest anything to Stephen^? 

” Nothing, except that they were probably kiUed 
" You should learn to draw mferences It is a usefol 
art, especially m Afnca It suggests to me that, if you 
are right, the^deed was not done by "Stives, who would 
never take the trouble to bury the dead. Arabs, on 
contrary, might do so, especially if there were any 
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bastard Portuguese amoug them who called themselves 
Chnstians. But whatever happened must have been a 
long while ago/' and I pointed to a self-sown hardwood 
tree growing from the mound which could scarcely have 
been less than twenty years old. 

We returned to the house to find that our meal was 
ready. Hassan had asked us to dme with him, but for 
obvious reasons I preferred that Sammy should cook our 
food and that he should dine with us. He appeared full 
of compliments, though I could see hate and suspicion 
in his eye, and we fell to on the kid that we had bought 
from hun, for I did not wish to accept any gifts from this 
fellow. Our drink was square-face gm, mixed with water 
that I sent Hans to fetdi with his own hands from the 


stream that ran by the house, lest otherwise it should 
be drugged. ' 

At first Hassan, like a good Mahommedan, refused to 
touch any spirits, but as the meal went on he pohtely 
relented upon this pomt, and I poured him out a hberal 
tot. The appetite comes in eatmg, as the Frenchman 
said, and the same thmg apphes to drmkmg. So at 
least it was m. Hassan’s case, who probably thought 
that the quantity swallowed made no difference to his 
sm After the third dose of square-face he grew quite 
amiable and talkative. Thml^g the opportunity a 
good one, I sent for Sammy, and through him told 
our host that we were anxious to hire twenty porters 
to carry our packages He declared that there was 
not such a thmg as a porter within a hundred miles, 
whereon I gave him some more gm. The end of it was 
that we struck a bargam, I forget for how much, he 
promismg to find us twenty good men who were to 
st^with us for as long as we wanted them. 

Then I asked him about the destruction of the 
Mission station, but although he was half-drunk, on 
this pomt he remamed very close. All he would say 
heard that twenty years ago fhe people 
^ j ® Mazitu, who were very fierce, had raided 
^nt down to the coast and killed those who dwelt 

^ man and his wife who had fled 

imand and never been seen agam. 
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“ How many of them were buned m that mound by 
the church ^ I asked qmcldy. 

“ Who told you they were buned there ? ’* he rephed, 
with a start, but seemg his mistalce, went on, “ I do not 
know what you mean I never heard of any one being 
buried. Sleep well, honoured lords, I must go and see 
to the loading of my goods upon the Mana.** Then 
nsing, he salaamed and walked, or rather rolled, away. 

“ So the Mana hasn’t sailed after all," I said, and 
whistled m a certam fashion. Instantly Hans crept 
into tlie room out of the darkness, for this was my 
signal to him. 

" Hans," I said, " I hear sounds upon that island. 
Shp dovm to the shore and spy out what is happenmg 
No one will see you if you are careful." 

" No, Baas,” he answered with a gnn, " I do not 
think that any one will see Hans if he is careful, 
especially at night," and he shd away as quietly as he 
had come. 

Now I went out and spoke to Mavovo, telling him to 
keep a good watch and to be sure that every man had 
his gun ready, as I thought that these people were 
slave-traders and might attack us in the night. 

In that event, I said, they were to fall back upon the 
stoep, but not to fire until I gave the word 

" Good, my father,” he answered " This is a luck)^ 
journey , I never thought there would be hope of 
war so soon. My Snake forgot to mention it the other 
mght. Sleep safe, Macumazana. Nothmg that walks 

shall reach you while we hve." 

"Don’t be so sure," I answered, and we lay do^ 
in the bedroom with our clothes on and our rules by 


our sides , , „ 

The next thmg I remember was someone shalang me 
by the shoulder. I thought it was Stephen, who had 
agreed to keep awake for the first part of the night a.n 
to call me at one m the mormng Indeed, he was awake, 
for I could see the glow from the pipe he smoked. 

" Baas," whispered the voice of Hans, I have found 
out everythmg. They are loadmg the Ma7ta^ with 
slaves, t akin g them m big boats from the island. 
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" So/' I answered. “ But how did you get here ? 
Axe the hunters asleep without ? ” 

He chudded. “No, they are not asleep; they 
look with all their eyes and hsten with aU their ears, 
yet old Hans passed through them ; even the Baas 
Somers did not hear him “ 

That I didn’t," said Stephen ; “ thought a rat was 
movmg, no more." 

I stepped through the place where the door had 
been on to the stoep. By the hght of the fire which 
the hunters had ht without I could see Mavovo sittmg 
wide awake, his gun upon his knees, and beyond him 
two sentries. I cSQ.ed him and pomted to Hans. 

“ See,” I said, “ what good watchmen you are when 
one can step over your heads and enter my room with- 
out your knowmg it 1 " 

Mavovo looked at the Hottentot and felt his clothes 
and boots to see whether they were wet with the 
night dew. 

“ Oz£; / " he exclaimed in a surly voice, “ I said that 
nothmg which walks should reach you, Macumazana, 
but this yellow snake has crawled between us on his 
behy. Look at the new mud that stams his waistcoat.' 

"Yet snakes can bite and kiU," answered Hans with 
a smgger. " Oh ! you Zulus think that you are very 
brave, and shout and flounsh spears and battleaxes. 
One poor Hottentot dog is worth a whole impi of you 
after aU. No, don’t try to strike me, Mavovo the 
warrior, smce we both serve the same master m our 
separate ways. When it comes to fightmg I will leave 
the matter to you, but when it is a case of watchmg or 
spymg, do you leave it to Hans. Look here, Mavovo," 
and he opened his hand m which was a horn snufi-box 
such as Zulus sometimes carry in their ears. “ To 
whom does this belong ? ” 

« ^7 Mavovo, " and you have stolen it," 

Yes, jeered Hans, " it is yours Also I stole it 
trom your ear as I passed you m the dark. Don't y«u 
remember that you thought a gnat had tickled you 
and hit up at your face ? » ' ^ 

It is true, growled Mavovo, " and you, snake of a 
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Hottentot, are great m your own low way. Yet next 
time anything tickles me, I shall strike, not with my 
hand, but with a spear 

Then I turned them both out, remarkmg to Stephen 
that this was a good example of the eternal fight between 
courage and cunnmg. After this, as I was sure that 
Hassan and his friends were too busy to interfere with us 
that night, we went to bed and slept the sleep of the just. 

When I got up the next mommg I found that Stephen 
Somers had already risen and gone out, nor did he appear 
until I was half through my breakfast. 

” Where on earth have you been ? I asked, noting 
that his clothes were tom and covered with wet moss. 

“ Up the tallest of those palm-trees, Quatermam. 
Saw an Arab chmbing one of them with a rope and got 
another Arab to teach me the tnck. It isn’t reaUy 
difficult, though it looks alarmmg.” 

What m the name of goodness ” I began. 

" Oh I ” he mtermpted, " my ralmg passion. Looking 
through the glasses I thought I caught sight of an 
orchid growing near the crown, so went up. It wasn’t 
an orchid after all, only a mass of yellow pollen But 
I learned something for my pams Sittmg in the 
top of that pahn I saw the Mana working out from 
under the lee of the island Also, far away, I noted a 
streak of smoke, and watching it through the glasses, 
made out what looked to me uncommonly hke a man- 
of-war steammg slowly along the coast. In fact, I am 
sure it was, and Enghsh, too. Then the mist came 
up and 1 lost sight of them ” _ 

“ My word I ” I said, “ that will be the Crocodile. 
What I told our host, Hassan, was not altogether 
bunkum, llr. Cato, the port officer at Durban, men- 
tioned to me that the Crocodile was expected to call 
there within the next fortnight to take m stores after 
a slave-hunting cruise down the coast Noiv it would 
be odd if she chanced to meet the Martd and asked 
to have a look at her cargo, wouldn’t it ? '’ 

"Not at all, Quatermain, for unless one or other 
'of them changes her course that is just what she must 
do within.the next hour or so, and I jolly well hope she 
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Will I haven’t forgiven that beast, Delgado, the trick 
he tried to play on us by sHpping away with our goods, 
to say nothing of those poor devils of slaves Pass the 

coffee, will you ? ” • ••, i- 

For the next ten minutes we ate m silence, for 
Stephen had a splendid appetite and was hungry after 
his morning climb. 

Just as we finished our meal Hassan appeared, 
lookmg even more villainous than he had done on the 
previous day. I saw also that he was in a truculent 
mood, mduced perhaps by the headache from w'hich 
he was evidently sufieiing as a result of his potations 
Or perhaps the fact that the Marta had got safe away 
with the slaves, as he imagined unobserved by_ us, was 
the cause of the change of his demeanour. A third alter- 
native may have been that he had intended to murder 
us during the previous night and found no safe oppor- 
tunity of carrying out his amiable scheme. 

We saluted him courteously, but without salaaming in 
reply he asked me bluntly through Sammy when we 
intended to be gone, as such “ Christian dogs defiled his 
house,” which he wanted for himself. 

I answered, as soon as the twenty bearers whom he 
• had promised us appeared, but not before. 

“ You lie,” he said, “ I never promised you bearers ; 
I have none here,” 

“ Do you mean that you shipped them all away in 
the Mana with the slaves last night ? ” I asked, sweetly. 

My reader, have you ever taken note of the appear- 
ance and proceedmgs of a tom-cat of estabhshed age 
and morose disposition when a httle dog suddenly 
disturbs it on the prowl ? Have you observed how it 
contorts itself into arched but unnatural shapes, how it 
swells visibly to almost twice its normal size, how its 
hair stands up and its eyes flash, and the stream of 
unmentionable language that proceeds from its open 
rnouth r If so, you have a very good idea of the 
upon Hassan by this remark of mine, 
ine fellow looked as though he were going to burst with 
rage. He rolled about, his bloodshot eyes seemed to 
protrude, he cursed us horribly, he put his hand upon the 
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hilt of the great knife he wore, and finally he did what 
the tom-cat does, he spat. 

Now, Stephen was standing with me, looking as cool 
as a oicumber and very much amused, and being, as 
it chanced, a little nearer to Hassan than I was, received 
the full benefit of this rude proceedmg. My word I 
didn’t it wake him up. He said somethmg strong, 
and next second flew at that half-breed like a tiger, 
landmg him a beauty straight upon the nose. Back 
staggered Hassan, drawmg his knife as he did so, but 
Stephen’s left m the eye caused him to drop it, as be 
dropped himself. I pounced upon the knife, and since 
it was too late to interfere, for the mischief had been 
done, let thmgs take their course and held back the 
Zulus who had rushed up at the noise. 

Hassan rose and, to do him credit, came on like a man, 
head down. His great skuU caught Stephen, who was 
the lighter of the two, m the chest and knocked him 
over, but before the Arab could follow up the advantage, 
he was on his feet again. Then ensued a reaUy glorious 
mill. Hassan fought with head and fists and feet, 
Stephen wth fists alone Dodgmg his opponent’s 
rushes, he gave it to him as he passed, and soon his 
coolness and silence began to tell. Once he was knocked 
over by a hooked one under the ]aw, but in the next 
round he sent the Arab hterally flymg head over heels. 
Oh I how those Zulus cheered, and I, too, danced with 
dehght. Up Hassan came again, spittmg out several 
teeth and, adopting new tactics, grabbed Stephen round 
the middle. To and fro they swung, the Arab trymg to 
kick the Enghshman with his knees and to bite hun also, 
till the pam remmded him of the absence of his front 
teeth Once he nearly got him down — ^nearly, but not 
quite, -for the collar by which he had gripped him (his 
object was to strangle) burst and, at that juncture, 
Hassan’s turban fell over his face, blindmg him for a 
moment. 

Then Stephen gripped him round the middle with 
his left arm and with his nght pommelled him un- 
mercifully till he sank in a sittmg position to the ground 
and held up his hand m token of surrender. 


F 
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“ The noble EngUsh lord has beaten me," he gafPed. 
Apolo^e I " yelled Stephen, pickmg up a handful ol 
mud, “ or I shove this down your dirty tiiroat. 

He seemed to understand. At any rate, he bowed 
till his forehead touched the ground, and apologised 

very thoroughly. r » ^ -u 

“ Now that is over," I said cheerfully to him. 


so 


how about those bearers ? " 

" I have no bearers," he answered. 

" You dirty liar," I exclaimed ; " one of my people 
has been down to your village there and says that it is 
full of men." 

“ Then go and take them for yourself," he rephed, 
viciously, for he knew that the place was stockaded. 

Now I was in a fix. It was all very well to give a 
slave-dealer the thrashing he deserved, but if he chose 
to attack us with his Arabs we should be in a poor way. 
Watching me with the eye that was not bunged up, 
Hassan guessed my perplexity. 

" I have been beaten like a dog," he said, his rage 
returning to him with his breath, " but God ^ is com- 
passionate and just. He will avenge in due time." 

The words had not left his hps for one second when 
from somewhere out at sea there floated the suUen 
boom of a great gun. At this moment, too, an Arab 
rushed up from the shore, crying : 

" Wfliere is the Bey Hassan ? " 

" Here," I said, pointing to him. 

The Arab stared until I thought his eyes would drop 
out, for the Bey Hassan was mdeed a sight to see. 
Then he gabbled in a frightened voice : 

" Captain, an English man-of-war is chasmg the 
Maria ” 

Boom went the great gun for the second time Hassan 
said nothing, but his jaw dropped, and I sav 7 that he had 
lost exactly three teeth 

" That is the Crocodile” I remarked slowly, causing 
Sammy to translate, and as I spoke, produced from 
niy inner pocket a Union Jack which I had placed there 
after I heard that the ship was sighted " Stephen," 
1 went on, as I shook it out, " if you have got your 
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wind, would you mind climbing up that palm tree agam 
and signalling with this to the Crocodile out at sea ? ” 

"By George! that's a good idea/' said Stephen, 
whose jovial face, although swollen, was now agam 
wreathed in smiles. " Hans, bnng me a long stick and 
a bit of string " 

But Hassan did not thmk it at aU a good idea. 

" Enghsh lord,” he gasped, " you shall have the 
bearers. I will go to fetch them ” 

" No, you won't,” I said, “ you will stop here as a 
hostage. Send that man.” 

Hassan uttered some rapid orders and the messenger 
sped away, this tune towards the stockaded village 
on the nght. 

As he went another messenger arrived, who also 
stared amazedly at the condition of his chief. 

" Bey — ^if you are the Bey,” he said, m a doubtful 
voice, for by now the amiable face of Hassan had 
begun to swell and colour,” with the telescope we have 
seen that the English man-of-war has sent a boat and 
boarded the Mana.** 

" God is great 1 ” muttered the discomfited Hassan, 

" and Delgado, who is a thief and a traitor from his 
mother's breast, will tell the truth. The Enghsh 
sons of Satan wiU land here. All is finished ; nothmg 
is left but flight. Bid the people fly mto the bush and 
take the slaves — I mean their servants. I will ] oin them. ” 

"No, you won’t,” I interrupted, through Sammy; 

" at any rate, not at present. You will come with us.” 

Hie miserable Hassan reflected, then he asked ; 

" Lord Quatermam ” (I remember the title, because 
it is the nearest I ever got, or am likely to get, to the 
peerage), ” if I furmsh you with the twenty bearers and 
accompany you for some days on your journey mland, 
will you promise not to signal to your countrymen 
on the ship and bring them ashore ? ” 

" What do you think ? " I asked of Stephen. 

" Oh I ” he answered, " I thmk I’d agree. This 
scoundrel has had a pretty good dustmg, and if once the 
Crocodile people land, there’ll be an end of our expedi- 
tion. As sure as eggs are eggs they will carry us off to 
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Zanzibar or somewhere to give evidence before a slave 
court. Also nothing will be gamed, for by tlie lime the 
sailors get here, all these rascals will have bolted, 
except our friend, Hassan. You see it isn’t as though 
we were sure he would be hung He’d probably escape 
after all. International law, subject of a foreign Power, 
no direct proof — that kmd of thmg, you know.” 

” Give me a minute or two,” I said, and began to 
reflect very deeply. 

Whilst I was thus engaged several things happened. 
I saw twenty natives bemg escorted towards us, doubt- 
less the bearers who had been promised ; also I saw 
many others, accompanied by other natives, flying from 
the village into the bush. Lastty, a third messenger 
arrived, who announced that the Mana was sailmg away, 
apparently in charge of a pnze-crew, and that the man- 
of-war was puttmg about as though to accompany 
her. ^ Evidently she had no mtention of effecting a 
landing upon what was, nominally at any rate, Portu- 
guese territory. Therefore, if anythmg was to be done, 
we must act at once. 


Well, ^the end of it was that, like a fool, I accepted 
Stephen’s advice and did nothing, always the easiest 
course and generally that which leads to most trouble. 
Ten minutes afterwards I. changed my mind, but then it 
w^ too late ; the Crocodile- was out of sign a llmg distance. 
This was subsequent to a conversation with Hans. 

®^as,” said that worthy, in his leeiy fashion, ” I 
tn^ you have made a mistalie. You forget that these 
yellow devils in white robes who have run away will 
come back again, and that when you return from up 
^ 1 waitmg for you. Now if the 

ngiisn man-of-war had destroyed their town, and their 
^e-sheds, they might have gone somewhere else. 
T?® added, as an afterthought, glancing at the 
Hassan, “ we have their captain, and of course 
leavp hang him. Baas. Or if you don’t like to, 

I was -J hang men very well. Once, when 

” f executioner at Cape Town.” 

Hans was nght^ nevertheless, I knew that 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SLAVE ROAD. 


T he twenty bearers having arrived, m charge of 
five or SIX Arabs armed with guns, we went to 
mspect them, takmg Hassan with us, also the 
hunters. They were a hkely lot of men, though rather 
thm and scared-lookmg, and evidently, as I could see 
from their physical appearance and varying methods of 
dressmg the hair, members of different tribes. Havmg 
dehvered them, the Arabs, or rather one of them, entered 
mto excited conversation with Hassan. As Sammy 
was not at hand I do not know what was said, although 


I gathered that they were contemplatmg his rescue. 
If so, they gave up the idea and began to run away 
as their companions had done. One of them, however, 
a bolder f e llow than the rest, turned and fired at me 
He missed by some yards, as I could tell from the 
smg of the bullet, for these Arabs are execrable shots. 
Still his attempt at murder imtated me so much that 
I determmed he should not go scot-free. I was ^rpung 
the httle nfle called “ Intombi," that with which, as 
Hans had reminded me, I shot the vultures at Dmgaan s 
kraal many years before. Of pourse, I could have lalled 
the man, but this I did not wish to do. Or I could b^ve 
shot him through the leg, but then we should have had 
to nurse him or leave him to die I So I selected ms ^&ht 
arm, which was outstretched as he fled, and at about 
fifty paces put a bullet through it ]ust above me elbow. 

“ There,” I said to the Zulus as I saw it double up, 
" that low fellow will never shoot at any one 

“ Pretty, Macumazana, very pretty ! smd Mavovo, 

" but as you can aun so well, why not have chosen 
his head ? That bullet is half-wasted. 

Next I set to work to get mto comm^catmn with 
the bearers, who thought, poor devfis, that they had 
been but sold to a new master. Here I may explain that 
they were slaves not meant for exportation, but ^^cn 
kept to cultivate Hassan’s gardens Fortunately 
I found that two of them belonged to the Mazitu 
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people, who it may be remembered are of the fame 
blood as the Zulus, although they separated from file 
parent stock generations ago. These men talked a 
dialect that I could understand, though at first not 
very easily. The foundation of it was Zulu, but it had 
become much mixed wuth the languages of oilier tribes 
whose women the Jilazitu had taken to wife. 

Also tliere was a man who could speak some bastard 
Arabic, sufficiently well for Samm}* to con\ cme with hiin. 

I asked tlie i^Iazitus if tliey knew the v/ay hade to 
their country. ^ They answ'ercd j cs, but it wms far off, 
a full month's journey. I told tliem that if llic}' would 
guide us thither, they should receive tlicir freedom 
and good pay, adding tliat if the other men sen cd us 
weU, they also should be set free when we liad done v/itli 
them On receivmg this information the poor wrctdies 
smiled m a sickly fashion and looked at Hassan-ben- 
Mohammed, who glow'ercd at tliem and us from the bo:: 
on which he w^as seated m charge of Mavovo. 

How can we be free while tliat man lives, ilidr look 
^emed to say. As though to confirm then doubts 
understood or guessed w'hat w'as passing, 
asked by what nght we were promising freedom to his 


T that," I answ'ered, pomting to tlie Umon 

Jack which Stephen still had m his hand. " Also we 

will pay you for them when we return, according as 
they have served us " 


muttered, "you wall pay me for them 
wken you return,^ or perhaps before that, Englishman " 
it was three o clock m the afternoon before we WTre 
thaf 1+ There was so much to be arranged 

would indn that if we could help it nothing 

Blankpf-«; spend another night m that place 

Poo^na^pT''^ bearers w'ho, 

of thS^^ at the gift 

been apportioned, having alreadv 

wS proved doakeys 

wmen proved to be none the worse for their journey and 
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burdens to a weight of about 100 lbs. each fixed on them 
in waterproof hide bags, besides cooking calabashes 
and sleeping mats which Hans produced from some- 
where. Probably he stole them out of the deserted 
\ullage, but as they were necessary to us I confess I 
asked no questions. Lastly, six or eight goats which 
were wandermg about were captured to take with us 
for food till we could find game. For these I offered to 
pay Hassan, but when I handed him the money he 
threw it down m a rage, so I picked it up and put it 
m my pocket agam with a clear conscience. 

At length everythmg was more or less ready, and the 
question arose as to what was to be done with Hassan. 
The Zulus, like Hans, wished to kill him, as Sammy 
explained to him m his best Arabic. Then this murder- 
ous fellow showed what a coward he was at heart. He 
flung himself upon his knees, he wept, he mvoked us m 
the name of the Compassionate Allah who, he explamed, 
was after all the same God that we worshipped, tiU 
Mavovo, growmg impatient of the noise, threaten^ 
hun with his kerry, whereon he became silent. T^he 
easy-natured Stephen was for letting him go, a plan that 
seemed to have advantages, for then at least we should 
be nd of his abommable company. After reflection, 
however, I decided that we had better take him wi 
us, at any rate for a day or so, to hold ^ a hostage in 
case the Arabs should follow and attack us. A s 
he refused to stir, but the assegai of one of Zulu 
hunters pressed gently against what remained of hi 
robe, furnished an argument that he could . 

At length we were off. I mth the two fuid^ went 
ahead Then came the bearers, then half of the ^^nters, 
then the four donkeys m charge of Hans and S^^y, 
then Hassan and the rest of the huntem, except Mavovo 
who brought up the rear with Stephen. Needless to 
say, all our rifles were loaded, and 
prepared for any emergency. The (^y path, th 
the guides said we must follow, ran by the f ^^shore for a 
few hundred yards and then turned inlan g 

Hassan's village where he hved, for it seemed tlia^ 
old mission-house was not used by him. As we mai 
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along a little rocky cUfi— it was not more than ten 
feet high— where a deep-water 'channel perhaps fifty 
5 rards in breadth separated the mainland from the island 
whence the slaves had been loaded on to the MuHa, some 
drSculty arose about the donkeys. One of these shpped 
its load and another began to buck and evinced an 
inchnation to leap into the sea with its precious burden 
The rearguard of hunters ran to get hold of it, when sud- 
denly there was a splash. 

The brute's m ! I thought to myself, till a shout told 
me that not the ass, but Hassan had departed over the 
clifi's edge. Watching his opportunity and bemg, it was 
clear, a first-rate swimmer, he had fiung himself back- 
wards m the midst of the confusion and falhng mto 
deep water, promptly dived. About twenty yards from 
the shore he came up for a moment, then dived again 
heading for the island. I dare say I could have potted 
him through the head with a snap shot, but somehow I 
did not hke to kill a man swimming for his life as though 
he were a hippopotamus or a crocodile. Moreover, ifie 
boldness of the manoeuvre appealed to me. So I re- 
frained from firmg and called to the others to do likewise 

As our late host approached the shore of the island I 
saw Arabs running down the rocks to help him out of the 
water. Either they had not left the place, or had re- 
occupied it as soon as H M S. Crocodile had vanished with 
her prize. As it was dear that to recapture Hassan 
would mvolve an attack upon the garrison of the island 
which we were in no position to carry out, I gave orders 
for the march to be resumed. These, the difficulty with 
the donkey having been overcome, were obeyed at once. 

It was fortunate that we did not delay, for scarcely had 
the caravan got into motion when the Arabs on the 
island began to fire at us. Luckily no one was hit, and 
were soon round a pomt and under cover ; also their 
shootmg was as bad as usual. One missile, however, it 
a pot-leg, struck a donkey-load and smashed a bottle 
ot good brandy and a tin of preserved butter. This made 
me ^g^ so motioning to the others to proceed I took 
Reiter behmd a tree and waited till a tom and dirty 
turban, which 1 recognised as that of Hassan, poked up 
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above a rock. Well, I put a bullet through that turban, 
for I saw the thing fly, but unfortunately not through the 
head beneath it. Having left this P P.C. card on our 
host, I bolted from the rock and caught up the others. 

Presently we passed round the village ; through it I 
would not go for fear of an ambuscade. It was qmte a 
big place, enclosed with a strong fence, but hidden from 
the sea by a rise in the mtervenmg land. In the centre 
was a large eastem-lookmg house, where doubtless 
Hassan dwelt with his harem. After we had gone a httle 
way further, to my astonishment, I saw flames breakmg 
out from the palm-leaf roof of this house. At the tune I 
could not imagme how this happened, but when, a day 
or two later, I observed Hans wearing a pair of large and 
very handsome gold pendants m his ears and a 
bracelet on his wrist, and found that he and one of the 
himters were extremely well set up m the m^ter of 
British sovereigns — well, I had my doubts In due 
course the truth came out. He and the hunter, an 
adventurous spirit, shpped through a gate m the fence 
without being observed, ran across the deserted village 
to the house, stole the ornaments and money from me 
women's apartments and as they departed, fired ^ me 
place ” m exchange for the bottle of good brandy, a 

Hans explained. , „ i, ^ 

I was mchned to be angry, but after ah, as we had been 
fired on, Hans's exploit became an act of war ramer than 
a theft. So I made him and his companion divide the 
gold equally with the rest of the hunters, ^ko no doubt 
had kept their eyes convemei^y shut, 

Sammy, and said no more, ^key netted ^ p > 
which pleased them very In addition ^ 

I gave £i each, or rather goods to that value, to the 
bearers as their share of the loot 

Hassan, I remarked was fvidentty a great agncid 
tunst, for the gardens whi* he f 

were beautiMfand must have brought hun m a large 

through these gardens we came ^ 
covered loth bush. Here the track was not too gMd, 
for the creepers hampered our progress. Inde , 
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very glad when towards sunset we reached the crest of 
a hill and emerged upon a tableland which was almost 
clear of trees and rose gradually till it met the horizon. 
In that bush we might easily have been attacked, but 
on this open country I was not so much afraid, since the 
loss to the Arabs would have been great before v/e were 
overpowered As a matter of fact, although spies 
dogged us for days no assault was ever attempted. 

Fmdmg a convenient place by a stream we camped 
for the night, but as it was so fine, did not pitch the tents. 
Afterwards I was sorry that we had not gone further 
from the water, since the mosquitoes bred by milhons in 
the marshes bordering the stream had gave us a dreadful 
tune. On poor Stephen, fresh from England, they fell 
with peculiar ferocity, with the result that in the morning 
what between the bruises left by Hassan and their bites, 
he was a spectacle for men and angels. Another 
thmg that broke our rest was the necessity of keepmg 
a strict watch m case the slave-traders should elect to 


attack us m the hours of darkness ; also to guard agamst 
the possibihty of our bearers running away and perhaps 
stealing the goods. It is true that before they went 
to sleep I explained to them very clearly that any 
of them who attempted to give us the slip would cer- 
tainly be seen and shot, whereas if they remamed with 
us they would be treated with every kindness. They 
answered through the two Mazitu that they had no- 
where to go, and did not wish to faU agam into the 
power of Hassan, of whom they spoke literally with 
shudders, pointmg the while to their scarred backs and 
the marks of the slave yokes upon their necks. Their 
protestations seemed and mdeed proved to be smcere, 
but of this of course we could not then be sure. 

I was engaged at sunrise in makmg certain that 
tile donkeys had not strayed and generally that all was 
through the thm mist a httle white object, 
wmcli at first I thought was a small bird sitting on an 
upngfit stick about fifty yards from the camp I went 
owards it and discovered that it was not a bird but a 

^ paper stuck in a cleft wand, such as 
ves often use for the carrymg of letters. I opened 
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the paper and with great difficulty, for the wnting within 
was bad Portuguese, read as follows : 

“ English Devils.— Do not think that you have 
escaped me. I know where you are going, and if 
you hve through the journey it will be but to die at my 
hands after all. I teU 5mu that I have at my command 
three hundred brave men armed with guns who wor- 
ship Allah and thirst for the blood of Christian dogs. 
With these I will follow, and if you fall into my hands 
alive, you shall learn what it is to die by fire or pinned 
over ant-heaps in the sun. Let us see if your Enghsh 
man-of-war will help you then, or your false God 
either. Silisfortune go with you, white-skmned robbers 
of honest men ! ” 

This pleasing epistle was unsigned, but its anon5rmous 
author was not hard to identify. I showed it to Stephen 
who was so mfuriated at its contents that he managed 
to dab some ammonia with which he was treatmg his 
mosquito bites into his eye. When at length the pam 
was soothed by bathing, we concocted this answer. 

Murderer, known among men as Hassan-ben- 
Mohammed — Truly we sinned in not hangmg you 
when you were in our power. Oh * wolf who grows 
fat upon the blood of the mnocent, this is a fault that 
we shall not commit again. Your death is near to you 
and we beheve at our hands Come with all your 
villains whenever you will. The more there are of 
them the better we shall be pleased, who would rather 
rid the world of many fiends than of a few. 

" Till we meet agam, Allan Quatermain, 

Stephen Somers ” 

“ Neat, if not Chnstian,” I said when I had read the 
letter over. 

“ Yes,'" replied Stephen, " but perhaps just a httle 
bombastic in tone. If that gentleman did arrive with 
three hundred armed men — eh ? " 

“ Then, my boy,” I ansivered, " in this way or in that 
we shall thrash him. I don’t often have an mspiration, 
but I’ve got one now, and it is to the effect that Mr. 
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Hassan has not very long to live and that we shaU be 
intimately connected %vith his end. Wait till you have 
seen a slave caravan and you will understand my feelings. 
Also I know these gentry. That httle prophecy of 
win get upon his nerves and give him a foretaste of 
things Hans, go and set this letter in that cleft stick. 
The postman will call for it before long " 


As it happened, within a few days we did see a slave 
caravan, some of the merchandise of the estimable 


Hassan. 

We had been making good progress through a beauti- 
ful and healthy country, steering almost due west, or 
rather a little to the north of w^est. The land was un- 
dulating and rich, web-watered and only bush-clad in 
the neighbourhood of the streams, the higher ground 
being open, of a park-like character, and dotted here and 
there with trees It was evident that once, and not very 
long ago, the population had been dense, for we came 
to the remains of many villages, or rather towns with 
large market-places. Now, however, these were burned 
with fire, or deserted, or occupied only by a few old 
bodies who got a bring from the overgrown gardens. 
These poor people, who sat desolate and crooning in 
the sun, or perhaps worked feebly in the once fertile 
fields, would fly screaming at our approach, for to them 
men armed with guns must of necessity be slave-traders. 

Still from time to time we contnved to catch some of 


them, and through one member of our party or the other 
to get at their stories. Really it was all one story. The 
slaying Arabs, on this pretext or on that, had set tribe 
against tnbe. Then they sided with the stronger and 
conquered the weaker by aid of their terrible guns, 
killing out the old folk and taking the young men, women 
and children (except the infants whom they butchered) 
to he sold as slaves. It seemed that the business had 
^^n about twenty years before, when Hassan-ben- 
Mohammed and hfe companions arrived at Kilwa and 
drove away the missionary who had built a station there. 
• trade was extremely easy and profitable, 

smce the raw material lay near at hand in plenty. By 
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degrees, however, the neighbouring communities had 
been worked out. Countless numbers of them were 
killed, while the pick of the population passed under the 
slave yoke, and those of them who survived, vanished 
m ships to unknown lands Thus it came about that the 
slavers were obliged to go further afield and even to con- 
duct their raids upon the borders of the terntory of the 
great Mazitu people, the inland race of Zulu origin of 
whom I have spoken. Accordmg to our informants, it 
was even rumoured that they proposed shortly to attack 
these Mazitus in force, relying on their guns to give 
them the victory and open to them a new and almost 
inexhaustible store of splendid human merchandise. 
Meanwhile they were cleaning out certain small tribes 
which hitherto had escaped them, owmg to tl^ fact that 
they had their residence in bush or among difficult hills 
The track we followed was the recognised slave road. 
Of this we soon became aware by the numbers of skde- 
tons which we found l5dng m the tall grass at its side, 
some of them with heavy slave sticks still upon their 
wnsts These, I suppose, had died from exhaustion, 
but others, as their spht skulls showed had been disposed 


of by their captors. 1x1,4- ^ 

On the eighth day of our march we struck the tract 

of a slave caravan. It had been travelling tow^(^ 6 
coast, but for some reason or other had Inmed bact. 
This may have been because its leaders had been warned 
of the approach of our party. Or perhaps they had 
heard that another caravan, which was at work m a 
different distnct, was drawing near, banging its sheaves 
with it, and wished to wait for its arnval m order that 

™ .V « M- S3 

We found the body of a boy of about ten. Th 
revealed to us the remains of two 
•whom had been shot and the other 

an axe. Their corpses were roughly „ 

some grass, I know not why. A mde “ 
we heard a child wailmg and found it by ^ 

cnes It was a little girl of about four 
pretty, though now she was but a hvmg skeleton. 
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she saw us she scrambled away on all lours like a monlrey. 
Stephen followed her, while I, sick at heart, went to get a 
tm of preserved milk from our stores. Presently I heard 
him call to me in a horrified voice Rather reluctantly, 
for I knew that he must have found somethmg dreadful, 
I pushed my way through the bush to where he was. 
There, bound to the trunk of a tree, sat a young woman, 
evidently the mother of the child, for it clung to her leg. 

Thank God she was still living, though she must have 
died before another day dawned. We cut her loose, and 
the Zulu hunters, who are kind folk enough when they 
are not at war, carried her to camp In the end with 
much trouble we saved the lives of that mother and 
child. I sent for the two Mazitus, with whom I could 
by now talk fairly well, and asked them why the slavers 
did these thmgs. 

They shrugged their shoulders and one of them 
answered wilh a rather dreadful laugh: 

^ Because, Chief, these Arabs, bemg black-hearted, 
kill those who can walk no more, or tie them up to die. 
If they let them go they might recover and escape, and 
it makes the Arabs sad that those who have been their 


slaves should live to be free and happy.” 

Does it ? Does it indeed ? ” ’ exclaimed Stephen 
with a snort of rage that reminded me of his father.. 
“ Well, if ever I get a chance m make them sad with a 
vengeance ” 


Stephen was a tender-natured young man, and for all his 
soft and indolent ways, an awkward customer when roused. 

Withm forty-eight hours he got his chance, thus : 
That day we camped early for two reasons. The first 
was that the woman and child we had rescued were so 
weak they could not walk without rest, and we had no 
men to spare to carry them ; the second that we came 
to an ideal spot to pass the night. It was, as usual, a 
deserted village through which ran a beautiful stream 
oi ^3-ter. Here we took possession of some outlying huts 
wti a fence round them, and as Mavovo had managed 
o snoot a fat eland cow and her half-grown calf, we 
prepared to have a regular feast Whilst Sammy was 
aking some broth for the rescued woman, and Stephen 
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and I smoked our pipes and watched him, Hans slipped 
through the broken gate of the thorn fence, or homa, and 
announced that Arabs were coming, two lots of them 
\\ith many slaves. 

We ran out to look and saw that, as he had said, two 
caravans were approachmg, or rather had reached the 
village, but at some distance from us, and were now 
campmg on what had once been the market-place. One 
of these was that whose track we had followed, although 
durmg the last few hours of our march we had struck 
away from it, chiefly because we could not bear such 
sights as I have descnbed. It seemed to comprise about 
two hundred and fifty slaves and over forty guards, all 
black men carr3dng guns, and most of them by their 
dress Arabs, or bastard Arabs. In the second caravan, 
which approached from another direction, were not 
more than one hundred slaves and about twenty or 
thirty captors. 

** Now,"' I said, " let us eat our dmner and then, if you 
like, we will go to call upon those gentlemen, just to show 
that we are not afraid of them. Hans, get the flag and 
tie it to the top of that tree , it will show them to what 
country we belong " 

Up went the Union Jack duly, and presently through 
our glasses we saw the slavers runnmg about m a state 
of excitement ; also we saw the poor slaves turn and 
stare at the bit of flappmg buntmg and then begin to 
talk to each other. It struck me as possible that some- 
one among their number had seen a Union Jack m the 
hands of an English traveller, or had heard of it as flymg 
upon ships or at pomts on the coast, and what it meant 
to slaves Or they may have understood some of the 
remarks of the Arabs, which no doubt were pomted and 
explanatory. At any rate, they turned and stared till 
the Arabs ran among them with sjambocks, that is, whips 
of hippopotamus hide, and suppressed their animated 
conversation with many blows 
At first I thought that they would break camp and 
march away ; mdeed, they began to make preparations 
to do this, then abandoned the idea, probably because 
the slaves were exhausted and there was no other water 
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they could reach before nightfall. In the end they 
settled down and lit cooking fires. Also, as I observed, 
they took precautions against attack by stationing 
sentries and forcing the slaves to construct a homa of 
thorns about their camp. 

*‘Well,” said Stephen, when we had finished our 
dinner, “ are you ready for that call ? ” 

“ No ^ ” I answered, ** I do not think that I am. I 
have been considering things, and concluded that 
we had better leave well alone. By this time those 
Arabs will know all the story of our dealings with their 
worthy master, Hassan, for no doubt he has sent mes- 
sengers to them. Therefore, if we go to their camp, 
they may shoot us at sight. Or, if they receive us weU, 
they may offer hospit^ty and poison us, or cut our 
throats suddenly. Our position might be better, still 
it is one that I believe they would find difficult to take 
So, in my opmion, we had better stop stiU and await 
developments. 

Stephen grumbled something about my being over- 
cautious, but I took no heed of him . One thing I did 
do, however. Sending for Hans, I told him to take one 
of the Mazitu — I dared not risk them both for they were 
our guides — and another of the natives whom we had 
borrowed from Hassan, a bold fellow who knew all the 
local languages, and creep down to the slavers’ camp as 


soon as it was quite dark. There I ordered him to find 
out what he could, and if possible to mix with the slaves 
and e^lain that we were their friends. Hans nodded, 
for this was exactly the kind of task that appealed to 
him, and went o2 to make his preparations. 

Stephen and I also made some preparations in the 
v.’ay of strengthening our defences, building large watch- 
fires and setting sentries. 

The night fell, and Hans with his companions 
departed stealthily as snakes. The silence was intense, 
sa\ e for the occasional wailings of the slaves, which now 
and again broke out in bursts of melancholy sound, 

La-ln La-hia I ” and then died away, to be followed by 

^ laid their lashes upon some 

poor ViCLch. Once too, a shot was fired. 
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" They have seen Hans,” said Stephen. 

” I think not,” I answered, '' for if so there would 
have been more than one shot. Either it was an accident 
or they w^ere murdering a slave.” 

After this nothing more happened for a long while, 
till at length Hans seemed to nse out of the ground in 
front of me, and behind him I saw the figures of the 
Mazitu and the other man. 

” Tell your story,” I said. 

“ Baas, it is this. Between us we have learned every- 
thing. The Arabs know all about you and what men 
you have. Hassan has sent them orders to kill you. It 
is well that you did not go to visit them, for certainly 
you would have been murdered. We crept near and 
overheard their talk. They purpose to attack us at 
dawn to-morrow morning unless we leave this Pl^^e 
before, which they will know of as we are being watched. 

” And if so, what then ? ” I asked. 

Then, Baas, they will attack as we are making up 
the caravan, or immediately afterwards as we egin 


to march.” 

” Indeed. Anythmg more, Hans ? 

” Yes, Baas. These two men crept among the slaves 
and spoke with them. They are very sad, those slaves, 
and many of them have died of heart-pam 
have been taken from their homes and do not know where 
thev are soing. I saw one die ]ust now , y S 
woman. She was talkmg to another woman and seeme^ 

quite well, only tired, till suddenly ^ o , , 

voice " I am going to die, that I may come back as a 
IpS and Wtch these devils till 
Then she caUed upon the fetish of 3^ ” 

hands to her breast and feU down^^ • ^ 

added Hans, spitting reflectively, she did not ^ 
quite down because the slave-stick he because she 

ground. The Arabs were very e-ngry, came and 

had cursed them and was dead, ^ne 

kicked her body bid ^rsed ftem ^ But 

Fortulfely rdfd no\”ee Lcause we were m the 

dark far from the fire. 


G 
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" Anything more, Hans ? ” 

One thing, Baas. These two men lent the knives 
you gave them to two of the boldest among the slaves 
that they might cut the cords of the slave-sticks and the 
other cords vuth which they were tied, and then pass 
them down the Imes, that their brothers might do the 
same. But perhaps the Arabs will find it out, and 
then the Mazitu and the other must lose their knives. 
That is all. Has the Baas a little tobacco ? ” 

" Now, Stephen,” I said when Hans had gone and I 
had explamed everything, there are two courses open 
to us. Either we can try to give these gentlemen the 
shp at once, in which case we must leave that woman and 
child to their fate, or we can stop where we are and wait 
to be attacked.” 

” I won’t run,” said Stephen sullenly ; “ it would be 
cowardly to desert that poor creature. Also we should 
have a worse chance marching. Remember Hans said 
that they are watching us ” 

“ Then you would wait to be attacked ? ” 

“ Isn’t there a third alternative, Quateimain ? To 
attack them ? ” 


” That’s the idea,” I said. ** Let us send for Mavovo ” 
Presently he came and sat dov/n in front of us, while 
I set out the case to him. 


” It is the fashion of my people to attack rather than 
to be attacked, and yet, my father, in this case my heart 
is against it. Hans ” (he called hun Inhlatu, a Zulu 
word which means Spotted Snake, that was the Hotten- 
tot s Kaffir name) “ says that there are quite sixty of 
these yellow dogs, all armed with guns, whereas we have 
not more than fifteen, for we cannot trust the slave men. 

he says that they are within a strong fence and 
avake, with spies out, so that it will be difficult to 
surpnsc them. But hcre,^ father, we are in a strong 
cannot be surprised. Also men who tortiiie 
^^d children, except m war must, I think, 
« cov,ards, and will come on family against good 

- Therefore 

rn. buffalo shall either charge or run ’ But 

IS v.ith you, Macumazana, wise Watcher-by- 
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Night, not with me, your hunter. Speak, you who are 
old m war, and I will obey." 

" You argue well," I answered ; “ also another reason 
comes to my mind. Those Arab brutes may get behind 
the slaves, of whom we should butcher a lot without 
hurtmg them. Stephen, I thmk we had better see the 
thing through here. 

" All nght, Quatermain Only I hope that Mavovo 
is wrong m thinkmg that those blackguards may change 
their minds and run away " 

" Really, young man, you are becoming very blood- 
thirsty — for an orchid-grower," I remarked, looking at 
him. " N ow, for my part, I devoutly hope that Mavovo is 
nght, for let me tell you, if he isn't it may be a nasty 30b " 

" I've always been peaceful enough up to the present," 
replied Stephen “ But the sight of those unhappy 
wretches of slaves with their heads cut open, and of the 

woman tied to a tree to starve " 

" Make you wish to usurp the functions of God 
Almighty,” I said " Well, it is a natural impulse and 
perhaps, in the circumstances, one that will not displease 
Hun And now, as we have made up our minds what 
we are going to do, let's get to business so that these Arab 
gentlemen may find their breakfast ready when they 
come to call " 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE RUSH OF THE SLAVES 

T X rELL, we did all that we could m the way of makmg 
W ready. After we had strengthened the thorn 
fence of our bo 7 na as much as possible and lit 
several large fires outside of it to give us light, I allotted 
his place to each of the hunters and saw that their rifles 
were in order and that they had plenty of ammunition. 
Then I made Stephen he down to sleep, tellmg him that 
I would wake him to watch later on. This, however, I 
had no intention of domg as I wanted him to nse fresh 
and with a steady nerve on the occasion of his first fight. 
As soon as I saw that his eyes were shut I sat dovn on 
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a box to think. To tell the truth, I was not altogether 
happy in my mind. To begin with I did not know how 
the twenty bearers would behave under fire._ They 
might be seized with panic and rush about, in which case 
I determined to let them out of the homa to take their 
chance, for panic is a catching thing. 

A worse matter was our rather awkward position. 
There were a good many trees round the camp among 
which an attacking force could take cover. But what I 
feared much more than this, or even than the reedy banks 
of the stream along which they could creep out of reach 
of our bullets, was a sloping stretch of land behind us, 
covered with thick grass and scrub and rising to a crest 
about two hundred yards away. Now if the Arabs got 
round to this crest they could fire straight into our 
homa and make it untenable. Also if the wind were in 


their favour, they might bum us out or attack under 
the clouds of smoke. As a matter of fact, by the special 
mercy of Providence, none of these things happened, for 
a reason which I will explain presently. 

In the case of a night, or rather a dawn attack, I have 
always found that hour before the sky begins to hghten 
very trymg indeed. As a rule everything that can be 
done is done, so that one must sit idle. Also it is then 
that both the physical and the moral qualities are at their 
lowest ebb, as is the mercury in the thermometer. The 
night is dymg, the day is not yet bom. All nature feels 

that hour. Then bad dreams come, 
then mfants wake and wail, then memories of those who 
are lost to us anse, then the hesitating soul often takes 
its [lounge into the depths of the Unknown. It is not 
therefore, that on this occasion the wheels 
oi Time drave heavily for me. I knew that the morning 
was at h^d by many signs. The sleeping bearers 
turned and muttered in their sleep, a distant hon ceased 
nT departed to its own place, an alert- 

'>r.ri u crew somewhere, and our donkeys rose 

ovpr tether-ropes. As yet, how- 

his \vnni 1^ quite dark. Hans crept up to me ; I saw 

watch-fire. 

ell the daym, he said and vanished again. 
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Mavovo appeared, his massive frame silhouetted 
against the blackness. 

“ Watcher-by-Night, the night is done/’ he said. “ If 
they come at all, the enemy should soon be here.” 

Saluting, he too passed away into the dark, and 
presently I heard the sounds of spear-blades strikmg 
together and of rifles bemg cocked. 

I went to Stephen and woke him. He sat up yawning, 
muttered something about greenhouses ; then remem- 
bering, said : 

” Are those Arabs coming ? We are in for a fight at 
last. Jolly, old fellow, isn’t it ^ ” 

” You are a jolly old fool ! ” I answered inconsequently, 
and marched off m a rage. 

My mind was uneasy about this mexperienced young 
man. If anythmg should happen to him, what should I 
say to his father ? Well, m that event, it was probable 
that something would happen to me too. Very possibly 
we should both be dead m an hour. Certainly I had 
no intention of allowmg myself to be taken ahve by those 
slaving devils. Hassan’s remarks about fires and ant- 
heaps and the sun were too vividly impressed upon my 
memory. 

In another five minutes everybody was up, though it 
required kicks to rouse most of the bearers from their 
slumbers. They, poor men, were accustomed to the 
presence of Death and did not suffer him to disturb 
their sleep. Still I noted that they muttered together 
and seemed alarmed. 

“If they show signs of treachery, you must kiU 
them,” I said to Mavovo, who nodded m his grave, 

silent fashion. , , , . , 

Only we left the rescued slave-woman and her chUcl 
plunged m the stupor of exhaustion m a comer of the 

camp What was the use of disturbmg her 

Sammy, who seemed far from comfortable, brought 
two pannikins of cofiee to Stephen and my^lf. 

“ This is a momentous occasion, Messrs. Quatermam 
and Somers,” he said as he gave us 
noted that his hand shook and his teeth chattered. 
“The cold is extreme,” he went on in his copybook 
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English by way of explaining these physical symptoms 
which he saw I had observed. Mr. Quatermam, it 
is all very well for you to paw the ground and smell the 
battle from afar, as is written m the Book of Job. But I 
was not brought up to the trade and take it otherwise. 
Indeed I \vish I was back at the Cape, yes, even withm 
the whitewashed walls of the Place of Detention." 


“ So do I," I muttered, keepmg my nght foot on the 
ground with difficulty. 

But Stephen laughed outnght and asked : 

" WTiat will you do, Sammy, when the fighting 
begms ^ ” 

" J^Ir Somers," he answered, " I have employed some 
wakeful hours in makmg a hole behmd that tree-trunk, 
through which I hope bullets will not pass. There, as 
a man of peace, I shah pray for our success." 

" And if the Arabs get m, Sammy ? " 

" Then, su*, under Heaven, I shall trust to the fleetness 
of my legs " 

I could stand it no longer, my nght foot flew up and 
caught Sammy in the place at which I had aimed. He 
vanished, castmg a reproachful look behmd him. 

Just then a terrible clamour arose in the slavers' camp 
vffiich hitherto had been very silent, and ]ust then also 
of ^dawn ghnted on the barrels of our guns. 

rr ^ cried, as I gulped down the last of my 

there's somethmg going on there. 

The clamour grew louder and louder till it seemed to 
mi the skies with a concentrated noise of curses and 
snneking. Distmct from it, as it were, I heard shouts 
o alarm and rage, and then came the sounds of gun- 
£10 s, j ells of agony and the thud of man}?’ running feet. 

3 notv the light w’as growing fast, as it does when once 
these latitudes Three more minutes, and 

dawn we saw dozens of 
struggling up the slope towards us. Some 

c-nV?! behind them, others 

^ others dragged children by 

** Tn-v yelled at the top of their voices 

hii ^ attacking us," said Stephen, hfting 
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Don't shoot, " I cried. I think they have broken 
loose and are taking refuge with us " 

I was right. These unfortunates had used the two 
knives which our men smuggled to them to good pur- 
pose. Having cut tlieir bonds dunng the night they 
were running to seek the protection of the Enghshmen 
and tlieir flag. On they surged, a hideous mob, the 
slave-sticks still fast to tlie necks of many of them, for 
they had not found time or opportunity to loose them 
ail, while behmd came the Arabs firing. The position 
was clearly very serious, for if they burst mto our camp, 
we should be overwhelmed b}^ their rush and fall victims 
to the bullets of their captors. 

" Hans," I cried, " take the men who were with you 
last night and try to lead those slaves round behind 
us Quick f Quick now before we are stamped flat " 
Hans darted away, and presently I saw him and the 
two other men runnmg toward the approaching crowd, 
Hans waving a shirt or some other white object to 
attract their attention. At the time the foremost of 
them had halted and were screaming, " Mercy, Enghsh 1 
Save us, Enghsh ! " havmg caught sight of the muzzles 
of our guns. 

This was a fortunate occurrence indeed, for otherwise 
Hans and his companions could never have stopped 
them. The next thing I saw was the white shirt bearmg 
away to the left on a hne which led past the fence of our 
bot)ia mto the scrub and high grass behmd the camp. 
After it struggled and scrambled the crowd of slaves 
like a flock of sheep after the^ bell-wether. To them 
Idans's shirt was a kmd of " white hehnet of Navarre " 

So that danger passed by. Some of the slaves had 
been struck by the Arab bullets or trodden down in the ^ 
rush or collapsed from weakness, and at those of them 
who still hved the pursuers were firmg. One woman, 
who had fallen under the weight of the great slave-stick 
which was fastened about her throat, was crawling for- 
ward on her hands and knees. An Arab fired at her and 
the bullet struck the ground under her stomach but 
without hurting her, for she wnggled fonvard more 
quickly. I was sure that he would shoot again, and 
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watched. Presently, for by now the light was good, 1 
saw him, a tall fellow in a white robe, step from behind 
the shelter of a banana-tree about a hundred and fifty 
yards away, and take a careful aim at the woman.^ But 
I too took aim and — ^well, I am not bad at this kind of 
snap-shooting when I try. That Arab's gun never went 
off. Only he went up two feet or more into^ the air and 
fell backwards, shot through the head which was the 
part of his person that I had covered. 

The hunters uttered a low Ow ! " of approval, while 
Stephen, in a sort of ecstasy, exclaimed : 

Oh ! what a heavenly shot ! " 

" Not bad, but I shouldn't have fired it,'' I answered, 
" for they haven't attacked us yet. It is a kind of 
declaration of war, and," I added, as Stephen's sun- 
helmet leapt from his head, " there's the answer. Down, 
aU of you, and fire through the loopholes." 

Then the fight began. Except for its grand finale it 
wasn’t really much of a fight when compared with one 
or two we had afterwards on this expedition. But, on 
the other hand, its character was extremely awkward 
for us The Arabs made one rush at the beginning, 
shouting on Allah as they came. But though they were 
plucky villains they did not repeat that experiment. 
Either by good luck or good management Stephen 
knocked over two of them with his double-barrelled 
rifle, and I also emptied my large-bore breech-loader — 
the first I ever owned — among them, not without results, 
while the hunters made a hit or two. 

After this the Arabs took cover, getting behind trees 
and, as I had feared, hiding in the reeds on the bank of 
the stream. Thence they harassed us a greet deal, for 
amongst them were some very decent shots Indeed, 
had we not taken the precaution of lining the thorn 
mnce with a thick bank of earth and sods, we should 
1 badly. As it was, one of the hunters was 

Killed, the bullet passing through the loophole and 
stnlong him in the throat as he was about to fire, while 
tne unfortunate bearers who were on rather higher 
ground, suffered a good deal, two of them being dis- 
patched outnght and four wounded. After this I made 
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the rest of them lie flat on the ground close against the 
fence, in such a fashion that we could fire over theu* bodies. 

Soon it became evident that there were more of these 
Arabs than we had thought, for quite fifty of them were 
firmg from different places. Moreover, by slow degrees 
they were advancing with the evident object of out- 
flanking us and gainmg the high ground behind. Some 
of them, of course, we stopped as they rushed from cover 
to cover, but this kind of shootmg was as difficult as 
that at bolting rabbits across a woodland ride, and to 
be honest, I must say that I alone was much good at 
the game, for here my quick eye and long practice told. 

Withm an hour the position had grown very serious 
indeed, so much so that we found it necessary to consider 
what should be done. I pomted out that with our small 
number a charge against the scattered riflemen, who were 
gradually surrounding us, would be worse than useless, 
while it was almost hopeless to e:q)ect to hold the ooma 
tiU nightfaU. Once the Arabs got behmd us, they could 
rake us from the higher ground. Indeed, for the last 
half-hour we had directed aU our efforts to preventmg 
them from passmg this homa^ which, fortunately, the 
stream on the one side and a srtetch of ^1 e 
land on the other made it very difficult for them to do 
without more loss than they cared to face. 

" I fear there is only one thmg for it, I said at 
length, during a pause in the attack 
were either takmg counsel or waitmg for more ^mmun - 
tion, to abandon the camp 

up the hill. As those feUows must be tired J-Jid ^e are 

all good runners, we may " ^d 

“How about the wounded, asked Stephen, and 

the slave-woman and child ? ^ j 

“ I don't know," I answered, do^. 

Of course I did know very weU, but 
form, arose the ancient question : Were . ? ereat 

the sake of certam individuals m ^ 

rvdved 'the desertion of 
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several injured bearers and a woman and child whom 
we had picked up starving, all of whom would certainly 
be massacred, save perhaps the woman and child. 

As these reflections fhtted through my brain I re- 
membered that a drunken Frenchman named Leblanc, 


whom I had known in my youth and who had been a 
friend of Napoleon, or so he said, told me that the great 
emperor when he was besie^g Acre in the Holy Land, 
was forced to retreat. Being unable to carry oS his 
wounded men, he left them in a monastery on Mount 
Carmel, each with a dose of poison by his side. Appar- 
ently they did not take the poison, for according to 
Leblanc, who said he was present there (not as a wounded 
man), the Turks came and butchered them. So Napo- 
leon chose to save his own life and that of his army at 
the expense of his wounded But, after all, I reflected, 
he was no shimng example to Christian men and I 
hadn t time to find any poison. In a few words I ex- 
situation to Mavovo, leaving out the story 
of Napoleon, and asked his advice 

We must run," he answered. " Although I do not 
like runnmg, life is more than stores, and he who lives 
may one day pay his debts." 

€, wounded, Mavovo ; we cannot carry them " 

i wall see to them, Macumazana ; it is the fortune 

1 prefer it, we can leave them — 

e nursed by^ the Arabs," w’hich of course was rust 
Napoleon and his poison over again. 

T cx ^ ^0 assent, not wishing that 

pn r.T-.c especially Stephen, should be potted in 

trpdSe 1 ? engagement vdth some miserable slave- 
traders, when something happened. 

usmp-^^ shortly after dawn Hans, 

the cairm nn 7 fugitive slaves past 

had vani^hAr? ^ behind. There he and they 

noth W moment to this we had seen 

naked meiV rushed a great mob of 

slave-sticks perhaps, brandishing 

had almost'rearW^^ boughs of trees, mien they 
cached the boma whence we watched them 
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amazed, they spht mto two bodies, half of them passing 
to our left, apparently under the command of the Mazitu 
who had accompanied Hans to the slave-camp, and the 
other half to the nght foUowmg the old Hottentot himself. 
I stared at Mavovo, for I was too thunderstruck to speak. 

“ Ah ! ” said Mavovo, “ that Spotted Snake of yours ” 
(he referred to Hans), “ is great m his own way, for he 
has even been able to put courage into the hearts of 
slaves. Do you not understand, my father, that they 
are about to attack those Arabs, yes, and to pull them 
down, as wild dogs do a buffalo calf ? ” 

It was true : this was the Hottentot's superb design. 
Moreover it succeeded. Up on the hillside he had 
watched the progress of the fight and seen how it must 
end. Then, through the mterpreter who was \vitn him, 
he harangued those slaves, pomtmg out to them that 
we, their white friends, were about to be overwhelmed, 
and that they must either strike for themselves, or 
return to the yoke Among them were some who had 
Peen warnors in their own tribes, and through these he 
stirred the others They seized the slave-sticks from 
which they had been freed, pieces^ of rock, anything 
that came to their hands, and at a given signal charged, 
]G3.^^Jlg only the women nnd children behind them. 

Seemg them come the scattered Arabs began to fire 
at them, kilhng some, but thereby reveahng them o^ 
hidmg-places. At these the slaves rushed. They hurled 
themselves upon the Arabs ; they tore them, they dashed 
out their brains m such fashion that within another five 
mmutes quite two-thirds of them were dead ; and the 
rest, of whom we took some toU with our nfles as they 

bolted from cover, were m full flight. 

It was a ternble vengeance Never did I witness a 
more savage scene than that of these outraged men 
wreal^mg their wrongs upon their tormentors I remem- 
ber that when most of the Arabs had bem hiAjd 
few were escaped, the slaves found one, I think it was i. 
captain of the gang, who had hidden himself m a httle 
patch of dead reeds washed up by the stream. Some- 
how they managed to fire these ; I e^ect that Hans, 
who had remamed discreetly in the background after 
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the fighting began, emerged when it was over and gave 
them a match. In due course out came the wretched 
Arab. Then they flung themselves on him^ as marchmg 
ants do upon a caterpillar, and despite his cries for mercy, 
tore him to fragments, literally to fragments. Bemg 
what they were, it was hard to blame them. If we had 
seen out parents shot, our mfants pitilessly butchered, 
our homes destroyed and our women and children 
marched off in the slave-sticks to be sold into bondage, 
should we not have done the same ? I think so, although 
we are not ignorant savages. 

Thus our fives were saved by those whom we had 
tried to save, and for once justice was done even in those 
dark parts of Afnca, for in that tune they were dark 
indeed. Had it not been for Hans and the courage which 
he managed to inspire into the hearts of these crushed 
blacks, I have little doubt but that before mghtfall we 
should have been dead, for I do not think that any attempt 
at retreat would have proved successful. And if it had, 
what would have happened to us in that wild country 
surrounded by enemies and with only the few rounds of 
ammunition that we could have carried in our flight? 

Ah I Baas," said the Hottentot a little while later, 
squintmg at me with his bead-hke eyes, " after all you 
did well to hsten to my prayer and bring me with you. 
Old Hans is a drunkard, yes, or at least he used to be, 
and old Hans gambles, yes, and perhaps old Hans will 
go to hell. But meanwhile old Hans can think, as he 
mought one day before the attack on Maraisfontem, as 
he thought one day on the Hill of Slaughter by Dingaan's 
maal, and as he thought this mommg up there among 
me bushes. Oh ! he knew how it must end. He saw 
that those dogs of Arabs were cutting down a tree to 
^^bndge across that deep stream and get round 
to the high ground at the back of you, whence they would 
have shot you all m five mmutes. And now. Baas, my 

queer. There was no breakfast on 
me hiUside and the sun was very hot. I think that just 
brandy — oh ! I know, I promised not to dnnk, 
sin is yours, not mine." 

, I gave him the tot, a stiff one, which he drank 
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quite neat, although it was against my pnnciples, and 
locked up the bottle afterwards. Also I shook the old 
fellow’s hand and thanked him, which seemed to please 
him very much, for he muttered somethmg to the effect 
that it was nothmg, smce if I had died he would have 
died too, and therefore he was thmkmg of himself, not 
of me. Also two big tears trickled down his snub nose, 
but these may have been produced by the brandy. 

Well, we were the victors and elated as may be imag- 
ined, for we knew that the few slavers who had escaped 
would not attack us agam. Our first thought was for 
food, for it was now past midday and we were starvmg. 
But dinner presupposed a cook, which reminded us of 
Sammy. Stephen, who was m such a state of jubilation 
that he danced rather than walked, the helmet with a 
bullet-hole through it stuck ludicrously upon the back 
of his head, started to look for him, and presently called 
to me m an alarmed voice. I went to the back of the 
camp and, starmg mto a hole like a small grave, that had 
been hollowed behmd a sohtary thorn tree, at the 
bottom of which lay a huddled heap, I found him. It 
was Sammy to all appearance. We got hold of hmi and 
up he came, hmp, senseless, but stiU holding m his h^d 
a large, thick Bible, bound m boards. Moreover, m the 
exact centre of this Bible was a bullet-hole, or rather a 
bullet which had passed through the stout cover ^d 
buried itself m the paper behmd. I remember that me 
point of it reached to the First Book of Samuel. 

As for Sammy himself, he seemed to be quite unm- 
jured, and mdeed after we had poured some water on 
him — ^he was never fond of water — ^he revived qmckly 
enough. Then we found out what had happened. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ I was seated m my place of 
refuge, bemg as I have told you a man of peace, enjoy- 
ing the consolations of rehgion he vras very 
in times of trouble. "At length the tog slackened 
and I ventured to peep out, thmkmg ^at perhaps me 
foe had fled, holing me Book m front of my face m case 

of accidents After that I remember , 

" No,” said Stephen, " for a buUet hit me Bible and 

me Bible hit your head and knocked you silly. 
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“ Ah I ” said Sammy, “ how true is what 1 was taught 
that the Book shall be a shield of defence to the righteous. 
Now I understand why I was moved to bring the thick old 
Bible that belonged to my mother m heaven, and not the 
httle thm one given to me by the Sunday School teacher, 
through which the ball of the enemy would have passed.” 
Then he went off to cook the dmner. 

Certamly it was a wonderful escape, though whether 
this was a direct reward of his piety as he thought, is 
another matter. 

As soon as we had eaten, we set to work to consider 
our position, of which the crux was what to do with the 
slaves. There they sat m groups outside the fence, 
many of them showmg traces of the recent conflict, and 
stared at us stupidly. Then of a sudden, as though with 
began to clamour for food. 

How are we to feed several hundred people ? ” 
asked Stephen. ^ 

The slaters must have done it somehow,” I am 
swered^ Let s go and search titieir camp.” 

went, followed by our hungry chents, and, in 

our dehght found a 
V rnr-i, ^ meahes and other gram, some of 

ground into meal. Of this we served out an 
rsnf-? ii'nr together with salt, and soon the cookmg 

crea-"nrp<f of porridge. My word ! how those poor 

carf-^T?!^ o M ^^though it was necessary to be 

firs^'fnll ^ Vis vs iioarts to stmt them of the 

had passed their bps after weeks of 

addre^s^fi fTiPrVS? length they were satisfied we 
them that ’ thanlang them for their bravery, tellmg 
to do ^ asking what they meant 

Th^'vVidVnfSV eniod to have but one idea, 

prosecutors Thp '^ould come vdth us who w^ere their 

tion, v/hich reallv S or consulta- 

It v,as Sat fv7/ The end 

ehould accomnanvffSfSi^V^ many of them as wished 
kncv,, vdicn the’/T. ^ reached country that they 

own homV M^arnSV^ V to thei 

^ can\/hile we divided up the blankets and 
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other stores of the Arabs, such as trade goods and 
beads, among them, and then left them to their own 
devices, after placing a guard over the foodstuffs For 
my part I hoped devoutly that in the mornmg we should 
find them gone. 

After this we returned to our homa just in time to 
assist at a sad ceremony, that of the burial of my 
hunter who had been shot through the head. His com- 
panions had dug a deep hole outside the fence and within 
a few yards of where he fell In this they placed him 
in a sitting position with his face turned towards Zulu- 
land, settmg by his side two gourds that belonged to him, 
one filled with water and the other with grain. Also they 
gave him "a blanket and his two assegais, tearing the 
blanket and breakmg the handles of the spears, to 
“ kill ” them as they said Then quietly enough they 
threw in the earth about him and filled the top of the 
hole with large stones to prevent the hyenas from digging 
him up This done, one by one, they walked past the 
grave, each man stopping to bid him farewell by name. 
Mavovo, who came last, made a httle speech, teUmg the 
deceased to namba kachle, that is, go comfortably to 
the land of ghosts, as, he added, no doubt he would do 
who had died as a man should.^ He requested him, 
moreover, if he returned as a spirit, to bring &ood an 
not lU-fortune on us, since otherwise when he, Mavovo, 
became a spirit in his turn, he would have words to say 
to him on the matter. In conclusion, he remarked that 
as his, Mavovo’s Snake, had foretold this event at 
Durban, a fact with which the deceased would now be 
acquainted he, the said deceased, could never 
of not havmg received value for the shilling he p 

^^“\^Z^?lclSmed one of the hunters ^ 
anxiety in his voice, “ but your Snake men 

of us to you, O doctor ' " , 

" It did,” rephed Mavovo, drawmg a pmch of snutt 
up his unmjured nostril, ” and our brother there wa^s 
the first of the six Be not afraid, the other fi 
certainly jom him in due course, for my Snake^^ 
speak the truth. StiU, if any one is m a huny, and 
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he glared round the httle circle, “ let him stop and 
talk with me alone. Perhaps I could arrange that his 
turn ” here he stopped, for they were all gone. 

Glad I didn’t pay a shilhng to have my fortune 
told by Mavovo,” said Stephen, when we were back 
m the homa, “ but why did they bury his pots and spears 
with him ? ” 

“To be used by the spirit on its journey,” I answered. 

Although they do not quite Imow it, these Zulus 
believe, like all the rest of the world, that man lives 
on elsewhere.” 


CHAPTER VIII; 

THE LIAGIC MIRROR. 

1 ^^^ sleep very weU that night, for now that 
the danger was over I found that the long strain 
of it had told upon my nerves. Also there were 
so m^y noises. Thus, the bearers who were shot had 
een handed over to their companions, who disposed of 
simple fashion, namely by throwing them into 
Tif they attracted the notice of hyenas, 

en the four wounded men who lay near to me groaned 
when they were not groaning uttered 
xup o their local gods. We had done the best 

nnlucky feUows. Indeed, that kind- 
coward, Sammy, who at some time in his 
as dr^er in a hospital, had tended their 
mortal, very weU indeed, 

Tut to them. 

was the fearful hubbub 
African <^mp below. Many of the tropical 

iLddo^^p? semi-nocturnal in their habits, 

auTon ^nv “Sht is cooler than the day. 

Thus occ^ion this tendency asserts itself, 

hovding of these freed slaves seemed to be 

iron pits oritonS accompaniment of clashing 

they beat with lacking their native drums, 

- loreovcr, they had Ht large jhres, about which they 
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flitted m an ominous and unpleasant fashion, that 
reminded me of some mediaeval pictures of hell, which 
I had seen m an old book. 

At last I could stand it no longer, and kicking Hans who, 
curled up like a dog, slept at my feet, asked him what was 
going on. His answer caused me to regret the question. 

“ Plenty of those slaves cannibal men. Baas Think 
they eat the Arabs and like them very much, he said 
with a yawn, then went to sleep agam. 

I did not contmue the conversation , ^ . 

Mdien at length we made a start on the foUowmg 
morning the sun was high over us. Indeed, there was 
a great deal to do. The guns and ammunition ot 
dead Arabs had to be coUected ; the ivory, of which they 
earned a good store, must be buried, for to take it with 
us was hr^ssible, and the loads apportioned * Also it 
was necessary to make htters for the ^ ^ 

to stir up the slaves from their debauch, mto the nature 
of which I made no further mqumes, was no easy t^k. 
On mustering them I found that a 

vanished dunng the night, where to rnnsider- 

StiU a mob of weU over two hundred 

able portion of whom were women 

mamed, whose one idea seemed to be Tm^rpllaneous 

wherever v/e might wander. So with 

following at length we started. „ npvt month 

To d^be oar adventures during 

would be too long if not impossible, have become 

after the lapse Sf so many ye^, 

somewhat entangled m my mind. of j^ce and 

was to feed such a multitude, for 

gram, upon Fortunately the 

supervis3on, they soon aevuuiu 

country through ^ich we ‘ ^f 

{the end of thewet se^ra; 

to s*^tT^®dS B^t this^g^^e kW dehghtful 
^ ft S to toe sportsman, soon palled cm us as a 
?usm^^ To Zy nothmg of the expenditure of ammuni- 

tion, it meant mcessant work. 

• To my sorrow we never saw this ivory ag 

H 
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Against this the Zulu hunters soon began to murmur, 
for, as Stephen and I could rarely leave the camp, the 
burden of it fell on them Ultimately I hit upon this 
scheme Pickmg out thirty or forty of the lilceliest 
men among the slaves, I served out to each of them 
ammunition and one of the Arab guns, in the use of 
which we drilled them as best we could. Then I told 
them that they must provide themselves and their 
companions with meat. Of course accidents happened. 
One man was accidentally shot and three others were 
killed by a cow elephant and a wounded buffalo. But 
m the end they learned to handle their rifles sufficiently 
well to supply the camp. Moreover, day by day little 
parties of the slaves disappeared, I presume to seek their 
o'wn homes, so that when at last we entered the borders of 
the Mazitu country there were not more than fifty of 
them left, including seventeen of those whom we had 
taught to shoot 

Then it was that our real adventures began. 

One evening, after three days’ march through some 
difficult bush in which hons earned off a slave woman, 
killed one of the donkeys and mauled another so badly 
that it had to be shot, we found ourselves upon the 
edge of a great grassy plateau that, according to my 
aneroid, was 1,640 feet above sea level. 

What place is this ? ” I asked of the two Mazitu 

^ides, those same men whom we had borrowed from 
Hassan 


„ of people, Chief,” they answered, 

which is bordered on one side by the bush and on the 
o her by the great lake where hve the Pongo wizards ” 
about me at the bare uplands that already 
brown, on which nothing was 
save vast herds of buck such as-'were common 

ram wfnc ^ dreary prospect it was, for a shght 

am fallmg, accompanied by mist and a cold vond. 

“ T nnu? people or their kraals,” I said ; 

1. grass and wild game ” 

” No come,” they rephed, rather nervously. 

the tall erro ^P^os watch us from among 

me tali grass or out of some hole.” 
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‘ The deuce they do,” I said, or somethmg hke it, 
and thought no more of the matter. When one is in 
conditions m which anything may happen, such as, so 
far as I am concerned, have prevailed through most of 
my hfe, one grows a httle careless as to what will happen. 
For my part I have long been a fatahst, to a certam 
extent. I mean I beheve that the mdividual, or rather 
the identity which animates him, came out from the 
Source of all hfe a long while, -perhaps hundreds of 
thousands or miUions of years ago, and when his career 
is finished, perhaps hundreds of thousands or milhons 
of years hence, or perhaps to-morrow, will return pe^ 
fected, but still as an mdividual, to dwell m or with 
that Source of Life. I beheve also that his vanous 
existences, here or elsewhere, are fore-known and fore- 
ordamed, although in a sense he may shape them 
by the action of his free will, and that nothmg wich 
he can do will lengthen or shorten one of them by a 
smgle hour. Therefore, so far as I am concerned, 1 
have always acted up to the great mjunction of our 
Master and taken no thought for the morrow 

However, in this mstance, as m many o&ers of my 
expenence, the morrow took plenty of thoug 0 
Itself. Indeed, before the dawn, Hans, who never 
seemed really to sleep any more than 
me up with the ommous information 
sound which he thought was caused by the tramp of 

hundreds of marchmg men. oTroii 

” Where ? ” I asked, after hstenmg without avail 

to look was useless, for the night was dark as pitch 

He put his ear to the ground and said . 

I put ear to the ground, but although my senses 

are fairly acute, could hear nothing. iipar 

Then I sent for the sentries, but these, too, hear 

nothmg. After this I gave the business up and went 

*°Howev!frS'it proved, Hans was quite right m such 
matters he generally was right, sen ^ 

keen as those of any wild beast At dawn I , 

more awakened, this tune by Mavovo, who reported 
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that we were being surrounded by a regiment, _ or 
regiments. I rose and looked out through the mist. 
There, sure enough, m dim and solemn outline, though 
still far off, I perceived rank upon rank of men, armed 
men, for the hght glimmered faintly upon their spears. 

“ What IS to be done, Macumazana ? asked Mavovo. 

“ Have breakfast, I think,” I answered. “ If we are 
going to be killed it may as well be after breakfast as 
before,” and caUmg the trembling Sammy, I mstructed 
him to make the coffee. Also I awoke Stephen and 
explained the situation to him. 

” Capital ! ” he answered. “ No doubt these are the 
Mazitu, and we have found them much more easily 
than we expected. People generally talce such a lot 
of huntmg for m this confounded great country.”^ 

” That’s not such a bad way of lookmg at thmgs,” I 
answered, ” but would you be good enough to go round 
the camp and make it clear that not on any account is 
any one to fire without orders. Stay, collect all the 
guns from these slaves, for heaven knows what they 
will do with them if they are frightened ! ” 

Stephen nodded and sauntered off with three or 
' four of the hunters. While he was gone, in consultation 
with Mavovo, I made certam httle arrangements of my 
own, which need not be detailed. They were designed 
to enable us to sell our fives as dearly as possible, should 
things come to the worst. One should always try to 
make an impression upon the enemy m Afnca, for the 
sake of future travellers if for no other reason 

In due course Stephen and the hunters returned with 
the guns, or ruost of them, and reported that the slave 
people were in great state of terror, and showed a 
disposition to bolt. 

Let them bolt,” I answered. ” They would be of 
no use to us m a row and might even complicate matters. 
Call m the Zulus who are watching at once.” 

lie imdded, and a few minutes later I heard — for the 
mist ‘V'^ch hung about the bush to the east of the camp 
stui too dense to allow of my seeing anything — a 
voices, followed by the sound of scuttling 
- me slave people, including our bearers, had gone. 
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every one of them. They even earned away the woun- 
ded. Just as the soldiers who surrounded us were com- 
pleting their arcle they bolted between the two ends of 
it and vanished mto the bush out of which we had 
marched on the previous evening. Often since then I 
have wondered what became of them. Doubtless some 
perished, and the rest worked their way back to their 
homes or found new ones among other tribes. The 
experiences of those who escaped must be interesting 
to them if they still hve. I can well unagine the legends in 
which these will be embodied two or three generations 

liX 6X1.00 

Deducting the slave people and the bearers whom we 
had wrung out of Hassan, we were now a party of seven 
teen, namely eleven Zulu hunters including Mavovo, 
two white men, Hans and Sammy, and the^ two Maatus 
who had elected to remain with us, while round us 
was a great circle of savages which closed m s^wly. 

As the hght grew — ^it was long m coming on that dull 
mommg — and the mist lifted, I exammed these people, 
without seeming to take any particular notice of thein. 
They were tall, much taller than the average Zulu, and 
shghter in their build, also hghter in colour. Like the 
Zulus they carried large hide shields and one very broad- 
bladed spear. Throwmg assegais seemed to be wanting, 
but in place of them I saw that they were armed with 
short bows, which, together wth a quiver of arrows 
were slung upon their backs. The officers wore ^ short 
skm cloak or kaross, and the men also l^^d cloaks which 
I found out afterwards were made from the inner bark 

of f 1*665 

They advanced m the most perfect 
slowly Nobody said anythmg, and if orders were given 
this must have been done by signs. I coul 
that any of them had firearms. 

“ Now,” I said to Stephen, if we shot and 

killed some of those fellows, they rnight be g 
and run away. Or they might not ; or if they did 

" Whatever happened,” he remarked sagely, we 
should scarcely be welcome m their country afterw , 
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so I think we had better do nothing unless we are 
obhged ” 

I nodded, for it was obvious that we could not fight 
hundreds of men, and told Sammy, who was perfectly 
livid with fear, to brmg the breakfast No wonder he 
was afraid, poor fellow, for we were in great danger. 
These Mazitu had a bad name, and if they chose to 
attack us we should all be dead in a few mmutes 
The coffee and some cold buck’s flesh were put upon 
our httle camp-table m front of the tent which we had 
pitched because of the ram, and we began to eat. The 
Zulu hunters also ate from a bowl of meahe porridge 
which they had cooked on the previous night, each of 
theni with his loaded nfle upon his knees. Our pro- 
ceedings seemed to puzzle the Mazitu very much indeed. 
They drew quite near to us, to vuthin about fort}^ 5^ards, 
and halted there m a dead circle, staring at us with 
their great round eyes. It was like a scene m a dream ; 
I shah never forget it. 

^ Everythmg about us appeared to astonish them, our 
indifference, the colour of Stephen and myself (as a 
matter of fact at that date Brother John was the only 
white man they had ever seen), our tent and our two 
remainmg donkeys. Indeed, when one of these beasts 
broke ^to a bray, they showed signs of fnght, lookmg 
at ^ 3 -ch other and even retreating a few paces. 

At length the position got upon my nerr^'es, especially 
some of them were begmmng to fiddle 
^ bows, and that their General, a tall, one-eyed 
T ^ 71 rnakmg up his mmd to do somethmg. 

i c^ed to one of the two Mazitus, whom I forgot to say 
named Tom and Jerry, and gave him a pannikm 


Captain there with my good wishes, 
j ny, and ask him if he will dunk with us,” I said 

i ° ^ plucky feUow, obeyed. Advancmg 

wirn tUe steaimno' nn'ffoa ij... a j. 



nose. _ 
him say , 

white lords, Macumazana and 
eia, ask if you will share their holy drmk with them ^ ” 
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I could perfectly understand the words, for these 
people spoke a dialect so akin to Zulu that by now it 
had no difficulty for me. 

“ Their holy dnnk 1 ” exclaimed the old fellow, 
startmg back. "Man, it is hot red-water. Would 
these white wizards poison me with mwav% > " 

Here I should explain that mwav% or mkasa, as it is 
sometimes called, is the hquor distilled from the mner 
bark of a sort of munosa tree or sometimes from a root 
of the strychnos tnbe, which is admmistered by the 
witch-doctors to persons accused of crime. If it makes 
them sick they are declared mnocent. If they are 
thrown into convulsions or stupor they are clearly 
guilty and die, either from the effects of the poison or 
afterwards by other means. 

" This is no mwavt, O Babemba,” said Jerry. " It 
is the divine hquor that makes the white lords shoot 
straight with their wonderful guns which kill at a 
thousand paces. See, I will swallow some of it," and 
he did, though it must have burnt his tongue. 

Thus encouraged, old Babemba sniffed at the coffee 
and found it fragrant. Then he called a man, who 
from his pecuhar dress I took to be a doctor, made 
him drmk some, and watched the results, which were 
that the doctor tned to finish the panmkm. Snatchmg 
it away indignantly Babemba drank himself, and as I 
had half-filled the cup with sugar, found the mixture 
good. 

" It is indeed a holy drmk," he said, smackmg his 
bps. " Have you any more of it ? " 

" The white lords have more," said Jerry. “ They 
invite you to eat with them." 

Babemba stuck his finger mto the tm, and covering 
It with the sediment of sugar, sucked and reflected 
" It’s all right," I whispered to Stephen. “ I don’t 
thmk he’ll kill us after drmkmg our coffee, and what’s 
more, I beheve he is commg to breakfast " 

“This may be a snare," said Babemba, who now 
began to hck the sugar out of the pannikin 

“No," answered Jerry with creditable resource; 

" though they could easily kill you all, the white lords 
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do not hurt those who have partaken of their holy 
drink, that is unless anyone tnes to harm them." 

“ Cannot you brmg some more of the holy dnnk 
here ? " he asked, givmg a final polish to the pannikm 
with his tongue. 

" No," said Jerry, " if you want it you must go there. 
Fear nothmg. Would I, one of your own people, 
betray you ? " 

" True ! " exclaimed Babemba. " By 5’'our talk and 
your face you are a Mazitu. How came you — well, we 
will speak of that afterguards. I am very thirsty. I 
will come. Soldiers, sit down and watch, and if any 
harm happens to me, avenge it and report to the kmg." 

Now, while all this was gomg on, I had made Hans 
and Sammy open one of the boxes and extract therefrom 
a good-sized mirror in a wooden frame with a support 
at the back so that it could be stood anywhere. Fortu- 
nately it was unbroken ; mdeed, our packing had been 
so careful that none of the looking-glasses or other 
fragile things were injured. To this mirror I gave a 

almost upright upon the table 

Old Babemba came along rather suspiciously, his one 
e^ rollmg over us and ever3d:hmg that belonged to us. 
When he was quite close it fell upon the mirror. He 
stopped, he stared, he retreated, then drawn by his over- 
curiosity, came on again and again stood still. 

What is the matter ? " called his second m command 
from the ranks. 


The matter is, he answered, " that here is great 
^ myself walking towards myself There 

an be no mist^^for one eye is gone in my other self." 

cried the doctor who had 
ICpAr. coffee, and see what happens, 

to ^ witch-self attempts 

drSSi Babemba lifted his spear and 

agam m a great hurry. 

" Mv oft ^ doctor,” he shouted back, 

you^ho shoidfl^W'Baar also, and what is more afl of 
^himS^ f ® Tbe holy 

nasmademedrunk; lam bewitched. Savemel” 
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Now I saw that the joke had gone too far, for the 
soldiers were beginning to string their bows in confusion. 
Lucloly at this moment, the sun at length came out 
almost opposite to us. 

" 0 Babemba,” I said in a solemn voice. " it is true 
that this magic shield, which we have brought as a gift 
to you, gives you another self. Henceforth your labours 
will be halved, and your pleasures doubled, for when 
you look into this shield you wiU be not one but two. 
Also it has other properties— see,” and hftmg the mnror 
I used it as a hehograph, flashmg the reflected sunlight 
into the eyes of the long half-circle of men m front of us. 
My word ! didn’t they run. 

” Wonderful ! ” exclaimed old Babemba, ” and can 1 
leam to do that also, white lord ^ ” 

” Certainly,” I answered, ” come and try. Now, hold 
it so while I say the speU,” and I muttered some hocus- 
pocus, then directed it towards certam of the Mazitu 
who were gathering agam. ” There ! Look I Look ! 
You have hit them in the eye. You are a master of 
magic. They run, they run I ” and run they did mdeed. 
Is there anyone yonder whom you dislike ^ _ 

”Yes, plenty,” answered Babemba with emphasis, 

” especially that witch-doctor who drank nearly all the 

holy dunk.” , 

” Very weU ; by-and-by I will show you how you can 
bum a hole m hun with this magic No, not now not 
now. For a while this mocker of the sun is dead. 
Look,” and dipping the glass beneath the table I proj 

duced it back first. “ You cannot see any thmg, can you 

“Nothmg except wood,” rephed Babemba, starmg 

at the deal shp with which it was hned. + 1,0 

Then I thrSv a dish-cloth over it and, to change the 
subject, offered him another panmkm of the holy 
drmk ” and a stool to sit on , 

The old feUow perched himself very gmgerly 
stool, which was of the foldmg yanety, ^tnck the iron- 
tipped end of his great spear m the 
knees and took hold of the panmkm. Or rate he 
took hold of a panmkm and not the right one. So ndi- 
culous was his appearance that the hght-mmded St p » 
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who, forgetting the penis of the situation, had for the last 
minute or two been strugglmg with mward laughter, 
clapped down his cofiee on the table and retired mto 
the tent, where I heard him gurgling m unseemly mem- 
ment. It was this coffee that m the confusion of the 
moment Sammy gave to old Babemba. Presently 
Stephen reappeared, and to cover his confusion seized 
the pannikm meant for Babemba and drank it, or most 
of it. Then Sammy, seeing his mistake said ; 

“ Mr. Somers, I regret tiiat there is an enror. You 
are dnnking from the cup which that stinking savage 
has ]ust hcked clean 

The effect was dreadful and instantaneous, for then 
and there Stephen was violently sick. 

“ Why does the white lord do that ^ *’ asked Babemba. 
"Now I see that you are truly deceivmg me, and that 
what you are giving me to swallow is nothmg but hot 
mwavi, which m the mnocent causes vomitmg, but 
that in those who mean evil, death." 

^ " Stop that foolery, you idiot, " I muttered to Stephen, 
kicking him on the shins, " or you’ll get our throats 
cut." Then, coUectmg myself with an effort, I said : 

" Oh 1 not at all. General. This white lord is the 
priest of the holy drmk and — what you see is a rehgious 
rite." 


" Is it so,” said Babemba. " Then I hope that the rite 
is not catching ” 

“Never,” I replied, proffering him a biscuit. “ And 
now, General Babemba, tell me, why do you come agamst 
us wuth about five hundred armed men ^ " 

"To kiU you, white lords — oh ! how hot is this holy 
dnnk, yet pleasant. You said that it was not catchmg, 

did you not? For I feel " ^ 

" Eat the cake,” I answered. " And why do you wish 
to kill us ? Be so good as to tell me the truth now, or 
I shall read it m the magic shield which portrays the 
in<5ide as v.ell as the out,” and hftmg the cloth I stared 
at the glass 
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lie, I Will set them out. Bausi, kmg of our people, has 
sent me to kill you, because news has reached him that 
you are great slave dealers who come hither with guns 
to capture the Mazitus and take them away to the Black 
Water to be sold and sent across it in big canoes that 
move of themselves. Of this he has been warned by 
messengers from the Arab men. Moreover, we know 
that it IS true, for last night you had with you many 
slaves who, seeing our spears, ran away not an hour ago 

Now I stared hard at the loolang-glass and answered 
cooUy : 

" This magic shield tells a somewhat different story. 
It says that your king, Bausi, for whom by the way we 
have many things as presents, told you to lead us to him 
with honour, that we might talk over matters with him.” 

The shot was a good one. Babemba grew confused. 

“ It is true,” he stammered, “ that — I mean, the 
king left it to my ludgment. I wih consult the witch- 
doctor.” 

“ If he left it to your judgment, the matter is settled,” 

I said, ” since certainly, being so great a noble, you 
v/ould never try to murder those of whose holy drmlc 
you have just partaken. Indeed if you did so,” I added 
m a cold voice, ” you would not live long yourself. One 
secret word and that drmk will turn to mwavi of the 
worst sort inside of you.” 

" Oh ! yes, white lord, it is settled,” exclaimed Ba- 
bemba, ” it IS settled. Do not trouble the secret word. 

I will lead you to the kmg and you shall talk with him. 
By my head and my father^s spint you are safe from 
Still, with your leave, I will caU the great doctor, 
Imbozwi, and ratify the agreement m his presence, and 
also show hun the magic shield.” 

So Imbozwi was sent for, Jerry taking the message. 
Presently he arrived. He was a vilhanous-lookmg 
person of uncertam age, humpbacked like the picture 
of Punch, wizened and squint-eyed. His costume was of 
the ordinary witch-doctor type being set off with 
snake skins, fish bladders, baboon's teeth and little bags 
of medicine. To add to his charms a broad strip of pig- 
ment, red ochre probably, ran down his forehead and the 
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nose beneath, across the hps and chm, ending ^ a red 
mark the size of a penny where the throat joms the chest. 
His woolly hair also, m which was twisted a small nng 
of black gum, was soaked with grease and powdered 
blue. It was arranged m a kmd of horn, commg to a 
sharp point about five mches above the top of the skull. 
Altogether he looked extremely hke the devil. What 
was more, he was a devd in a bad temper, for the first 
words he said embodied a reproach to us for not havmg 
asked hun to partake of our holy drink ” with 
Babemba. 

We offered to make him some more, but he refused, 
saymg that we should poison him. 

Then Babemba set the matter out, rather nervously I 
thought, for evidently he was afraid of this old wizard, 
who hstened m complete silence. Wdien Babemba 
explamed that without the king’s direct order it would 
be foohsh and unjustifiable to put to death such magi- 
cians as we were, Imbozwi spoke for the first time, askmg 
why he called us magicians. 

Babemba instanced the wonders of the shming shield 
that showed pictures 

“ Pooh ! ” said Imbozwi, does not cahn water or 
pohshed iron show pictures ? ” 

“ But this shield will make fire,” said Babemba. 
” The white lords say it can bum a man up.” 

“Then let it bum me up,” rephed Imbozwi with 
inefiable contempt, “ and 1 beheve that these white 
men are magicians worthy to be kept ahve, and not 
common slave-traders such as we have often heard of.” 

Bum him, white lords, and show hun that I am 
right,” exclaimed the exasperated Babemba, after 
which they fell to wranghng. Evidently they were rivals, 
and by this tune both of them had lost their tempers. 
The sun was now very hot, quite sufficiently so to 
to give Mr. Imbozwi a taste of our magic, 
^ determmed he should have. Not bemg certain 
wnether an ordmary mirror would really reflect enough 
neat to scorch, I drew from my pocket a very powerful 
Dummg-glass which I sometimes used for the ligh tin g 
ot iires m order to save matches, and holdmg the mirror 
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burning-glass in the other, I worked 
B position for the expenment 

witch-doctor were aiguing so fiercely 
mat neimer of them seemed to notice what I was dom/. 
^etpng the focus right, I directed the concentrated spark 
straight on to Irabozwi^s greased top-knot, where I knew 
ne would feel nothing, my plan being to char a hole 
in It But as it happened this top-knot was built up 
round something of an highly inflammable nature, reed 
or camphorwood, I expect. At any rate, about thirty 
seconds later the top-^ot was bummg like a beautiful 
torch. 


Oa; / ” said the Kafiirs who were watching. '' My 
Aunt ! exclaimed Stephen. “ Look, look 1 " shouted 
Babemba in tones of dehght. Now will you beheve, 
O blown-out bladder of a man, that there are greater 
uiagicians than yourself in the world ? '' 

What is the matter, son of a dog, that you make a 
mock of me ^ screeched the infunated Imbozwi, who 
alone was unaware of an5rthing unusual. 

As he spoke some suspicion rose m his mmd which 
caused him to put his hand to his top-knot, and with- 
draw it with a howl. Then he sprang up and began to 
dance about, which of course only fanned the fire that 
had now got hold of the grease and gum. The Zulus 
applauded ; Babemba clapped his hands ; Stephen 
burst mto one of his idiotic fits of laughter. For my 
part I grew fnghtened. Near at hand stood a large 
wooden pot such as the Kaffirs make, from which the 
coffee kettle had been filled, that fortunately was still 
half-full of water. I seized it and ran to him. 

** Save me, white lord ^ he howled ** You are the 
greatest of magicians and I am your slave ” 

Here I cut him short by clappmg the pot bottom up- 
wards on burning head, into which it banished as a 
candle does into an extmguisher Smoke and a bad 
smell issued from beneath the pot, the water from which 
ran all over Imbozwi, who stood quite stiU Yflien I 
was sure the fire was out, I lifted the pot and revealed the 
discomfited wizard, but without his elaborate head-dress. 
Beyond a little scorchmg he was not in the least hurt. 
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for I had acted in tune ; only he was bald, for when 
touched the charred hair fell off at the roots. 

“ It IS gone,” he said m an amazed voice after feeling 
at his scalp. 

“ Yes,” I answered, " quite. The magic shield worked 
very well, did it not ? ” 

” Can you put it back again, white lord,? ” he asked. 

“ That wiE depend upon how you behave,” I replied 

Then without another word he turned and walked 
back to the soldiers, who received him with shouts of 
laughter. Evidently Imbozwi was not a popular 
character, and his ^scomfiture delighted them. 

Babemba also was dehghted. Indeed, he could not 
praise our magic enough, and at once began to make 
arrangements to escort us to the kmg at his head town, 
which was called Beza, vowing that we need fear no 
harm at his hands or those of his soldiers. In fact, the 
only person who did not appreciate our black arts was 
Imbozwi himself. I caught a look in his eye as he 
marched ofi which told me that he hated us bitterly, 
and reflected to myself that perhaps I had been foolish 
to use that burning-glass, although in truth I had not 
intended to set his head on fire. 

My father,” said Mavovo to me afterwards, " it 
would have been better to let that snake bum to death, 
for then you would have killed his poison. I am some- 
thing of a doctor myself, and I teU you there is nothing 
our brotherhood hates so much as being laughed at. 
You have made a fool of him before all his people and he 
will not forget it, Macumazana.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

BAUSI THE KING. 

A ^^^T midday we made a start for Beza Town where 
J. X King Bausi hved, which we understood we ought 
Oil fbe followmg evening. For some 
regiment marched in front , or rather round 
^ complamed to Babemba of the noise and 
oust, with a confidence that was quite touching, he 
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sent it on ahead. First, however, he asked us to pass our 
word “ by our mothers," which is the most sacred of 
oaths among many Afncan peoples, that we would not 
attempt to escape I confess that I hesitated before giving 
an answer, not bemg entirely enamoured of the Mazitu 
and of our prospects among them, especially as I had 
discovered through Jerry that the discomfited Imbozwi 
had departed from the soldiers on some busmess of his 
own. Had the matter been left to me, indeed, I should 
have tried to slip back mto the bush over the border, and 
there put in a feW months shooting during the dry 
season, while workmg my way southwards. This, too, 
was the wish of the Zulu hunters, of Hans, and I need 
not add of Sammy. But when I mentioned the matter 
to Stephen, he linplored me to abandon the idea. 

" Look here, Quatermain," he said, “ I have come to 
this God-forsaken country to get that great 
and get it I will or die in the attempt. StiU, he added 
after surveying our rather blank faces, I have no right 
to play with your hves, so if you think the thmg too 
dangerous I will go on alone with this old boy, Babemba. 
Puttmg everything else aside, I thmk that one of us 
ought to visit Bausi’s kraal m case the gendem^ you 
call Brother John should turn up there. In short, I have 
made up my mmd, so it is no use talking 

I ht my pipe, and for quite a time contemplated this 
obstinate young man ^hde conadermg the ma er r^ 
every point of view. Fmally, I came to th® 
that he was nght and I was y^ong It 
bribing Babemba, or otherwise, 

lent prospect of efiectmg a masterly retrea rnme to 

ing many penis. On the other hand, we bad not come to 

this wild place in order to retreat ^j^^L^mem 
expense had we come here ? At that o P , , ,, 

who wished to proceed. Lastly, , T^felt no 

chance of meetmg Brother Jnbn,J:o w 1 

obhgation smce he had given us tee 

did not hke tee idea of bemg beaten 

out to visit some mj^tenous savages wh till 

monkey and a flower, and we might ns g danaeis 

circumstances were too much for us. Aft , ug 
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a.r6 6V6rywli6r6 j tlios6 wlio tum b3,ck b6c<iiiS6 of ds-ngors 
will never succeed in any life that we can imagine. 

“ Mavovo,” I said presently, pomting to Stephen with 
my pipe, the inkoosi Wazela does not \vish to try to 
escape He wishes to go on to the country of the Pongo 
people if we can get there. And, Mavovo, remember 
that he has paid for everythmg; we are his hired 
servants. Also that he says that if we run back he will 
walk forward alone with these Mazitus. Still, if any 
of you hunters desire to shp ofi, he will not look your way, 
nor shall I. What say you ? ” 

" I say, Macumazana, that, though young, Wazela is 
a chief with a great heart, and that where you and he go, 
I shall go also, as I think will the rest of us. I do not 
like these Mazitu, for if their fathers were Zulus their 
mothers were low people. They are bastards, and of the 
Pongo I hear nothing but what is evil. Still, no good ox 
ever turns m the yoke because of a mud-hole. Let us 
go on, for if we sink in the swamp what does it matter ? 
Moreover, my Snake tells me that we shall not sink, 
at least not all of us ” 

So it was arranged that no effort should be made to 
return. Sammy, it is true, wished to do so, but when it 
came to the pomt and he was offered one of the remaining 
donkeys and as much food and ammunition as he could 
cany, he changed his mind. 

“ I thmk it better, Mr. Quatermain,’' he said, “ to 
meet my end in the company of high-bom, lofty souls 
than to pursue a lonely career towards the mevitable in 
unknown circumstances.” 

“ Very well put, Sammy,” I answered ; ” so while 
waitmg for the inevitable, please go and cook the 
dmner.” 


Having laid aside our doubts, we proceeded on the 
ioumey comfortably enough, bemg well provided with 
bearers to take the place of those who had run away. 
Babemba, accompanied by a single orderly, travelled 
wth us, and from him we collected much information, 
it seemed that the Mazitu were a kuge people who could 
muster from five to seven thousand spears. Their 
tradition was that they came from the south and were 
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of the same stock as the Zulus, of whom they had 
heard vaguely. Indeed, many of their customs, to say 
nothing of their language, resembled those of that 
country. Their military organisation, however, was not 
so thorough, and m other ways they struck me as a 
lower race. In one particular, it is true, that of their 
houses, they were more advanced, for these, as we saw 
in the many kraals that we passed, were better built, 
with doorways through which one could walk upriglit, 
instead of the Kaffir bee-holes. 


We slept in one of these houses on our march, and 
should have found it very comfortable had it not been 
for the innumerable fleas which at length drove us out 
into the courtyard. For the rest, these Mazitu much 
resembled the Zulus. They had kraals and were 
breeders of cattle ; they were ruled by headmen under 
the command of a supreme chief or king ; they beheved 
in witchcraft and ofiered sacnfice to the spints of their 


ancestors, also in some kmd of a vague and mighty 
god who dominated the affairs af the world and declared 
his will through the doctors Lastly, they were, and I 
dare say still are, a race of fightmg men who loved war 
and raided the neighbounng peoples upon any and every 
pretext, kilhng then: men and stealing their women and 
cattle They had their virtues too, bemg kmdly and 
hospitable by nature, though cruel enough to their 
enemies Moreover, they detested dealmg m slaves and 
those who practised it, saying that it was better to kill 
a man than to deprive him of his freedom. Also they 
had a horror of the cannibalism which is so common in 
the dark regions of Africa, and for this reason, more 
any other, loathed the Pongo folk who were supposed to 

be eaters of men. , v. j „ 

On the evening of the second day of our march, dunng 
which we had passed through a beautiful and fertne 
upland country, very well watered, and exc^t m tnc 
valleys, free from bush, we amved at Be^ 2 his own 
was situated on a wide plam surrounded by low hms 
and encircled by a belt of cultivated land beauPiui 
by the crops of maize and other cereals which 
npe to harvest It was fortified in a way. inat is, a 

X 
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tall, unclimbable palisade of timber surrounded _ the 
entire town, which fence was strengthened by prickly 
pears and cacti planted on its either side. ^ 

Within this palisade the town was divided into 
quarters more or less devoted to various trades Thus 
one part of it was called the Ironsmiths’ Quarter ; 
another the Soldiers’ Quarter; another the Quarter 
of the Land-tillers ; another that of the Skin-dressers, 
and so on. The king’s dwelling and those of his women 
and dependents were near the North gate, and in front of 
these, surrounded by semi-circles of huts, was a wide 
space into which cattle could be driven if necessary. 
This, however, at the "time of our visit, was used as a 
market and a drUlmg ground. 

We entered the town, that must in all have contained 
a great number of inhabitants, by the South gate, a 
strong log structure facing a wooded slope through which 
ran a road. Just as the sun was setting we marched to 
the guest-huts up a central street lined with the popula- 
tion of the place who had gathered to stare at us. These 
huts were situated in the Soldiers’ Quarter, not far from 
the king’s house and surrounded by an mner fence to 
keep them private. 

None of the people spoke as we passed them, for the 
Mazitu are polite by nature ; also it seemed to me that 
they regarded us with awe tempered by curiosity. They 
only staxed, and occasionally those of them who were 
^Idiers saluted us by lifting their spears. The huts 
mto which we were introduced by Babemba, with whom 
we had grown very friendly, were good and clean. 

Here all our belon^gs, including the guns which we 
had collected just before the slaves ran away, were 
placed in one of the huts over which a Mazitu mounted 
^ard, the donkeys being tied to the fence at a httle 
distance. Outside this fence stood another armed 
Mazitu, also on guard. 

,, prisoners here ? ” I asked of Babemba 

^ The^ kmg watches over his guests,” he answered 
toigmaticahy. “ Have the white lords any message for 
tne ^g^y?hom I am summoned to see this night ? ” 
ics, I answered. ” Tell the king that we are the 
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brethren of him who more than a year ago cut a sweihng 
from his body, whom we have arranged to meet here 
I mean the white lord with a long beard who among 
you black people is called Dogeetah/^ 

Babemba started. “ You are the brethren of Dogee- 
tah 1 How comes it then that you never mentioned his 
name before, and when is he going to meet you here ? 
Know that Dogeetah is a great man among us, for with 
him alone of all men the king has made blood-brother- 
hood As the king is, so is Dogeetah among the Mazitu.’" 

“ We never mentioned him because we do not talk 
about everything at once, Babemba. As to when 
Dogeetah will meet us I am not sure , I am only sure 

that he is commg ^ 

Yes, lord Macumazana, but when, when That 
is what the kmg will want to know and that is what you 
must tell him. Lord," he added, droppmg his voice, you 
are in danger here where you have many enemies, smce 
it is not lawful for white men to enter this land. If you 
would save your hves, be advised by me and be ready 
to tell the king to-morrow when Dogeetah, whom he 
loves, will appear here to vouch for you, and see that he 
does appear very soon and by the day you name. Smce 
otherwise when he comes, if come he does, he niay not 
find you able to talk to him. Now I, your fnend, have 

spoken and the rest is with you." j u 

Then without another word he rose, shpped through 
the door of the hut and out by the gateway of the fence 
from which the sentry moved aside to let him b 

too, rose from the stool on which I sat and danced about 

the hut in a perfect fury. ^ , wt «rv, 

" Do you understand w^t that mfernal (I am afraid 

I used a stronger word) old fool told me I exciamed 
to Stephen " He says that we must be prpared to 
state exactly when that other mfernal old fool, Broker 
John, win turn up at Beza Town, and that if we don t 
we shall have our throats cut as mdeed has already been 

“ Rather awkward," rephed Stephen There are 
no express trams to Beza, and if there were we couldn 
be sure that Brother John would take one of them. I 
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suppose there is a Brother John ? he added reflecti'v ely. 
“To me he seems to be — ^mtimately connected wth 

Mrs Hams ” . 

“ Oh » there is, or there was," I explamed. Why 
couldn’t the confounded ass wait quietly for us at Durban 
instead of foohng off butterfly hunting to the north of 
Zululand and breakmg his leg or his neck there if he 
has done anything of the sort ? " 

“ Don’t know, I am sure It’s hard enough to under- 
stand one’s own motives, let alone Brother John’s ’’ 
Then we sat down on our stools again and stared at 
each other. At this moment Hans crept mto the hut 
and squatted down in front of us He might have 
walked in as there was a doorway, but he preferred to 
creep on his hands and knees, I don’t know why. 

“ What IS it, you ugly httle toad ? I asked viciously, 
for that was just what he looked like ; even the skm 
under his ]aw moved hke a toad’s 

“ The Baas is in trouble ? ’’ remarked Hans. 

“ I should think he was,’’ I answered, “ and so vdll you 
be presently when you are wrigghng on the point of a 
Mazitu spear." 

“ They are broad spears that would make a big hole," 
remarked Hans again, whereupon I rose to kick him 
out, for his ideas were, as usual, unpleasant. 

“ Baas," he went on, “ I have been listening — there 
is a very good hole in this hut for listening if one hes 
agamst the wall and pretends to be asleep. I have heard 
aU and understood most of yOur talk with that one-eyed 
savage and the Baas Stephen ’’ 

“ Well, you httle sneak, what of it ? ” 

“ Only Baas, that if we do not want to be killed in 
this place from which there is no escape, it is necessary 
that you should find out exactly on what day and at 
what hour Dogeetah is going to arrive.” 

" Look here, you yellow idiot,” I exclaimed, “ if you 

8-re beginning that game too, I’U ” then I stopped, 

retiectmg that my temper was getting the better of 
me ^d that I had better hear what Hans had got to 
I vented it on him. 

Baas, Mavovo is a great doctor ; it is said that his 


I 
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Snake is the stiaightest and the strongest in all Zulu- 
iand save that of his master, Zikali, the old slave. 
He told you that Dogeetah was laid up somewheie with 
a hurt leg and that he was coming to meet you here ; no 
doubt therefore he can tell you also when he is commg. 
I would ask him, but he won't set his Snake to work for 
me So you must ask him. Baas, and perhaps he will 
forget that you laughed at his magic and that he swore 
you should never see it again " 

" Oh I blind one," I answered, " how do I know that 
Mavovo's story about Dogeetah was not all nonsense ? ” 

Hans stared at me amazed 

“ JIavovo’s story nonsense ! Mavovo’s Snake a liar 1 
Oh I Baas, that is what comes of being too much a 
Christian. Now, thanks to your father the Predikant, I 
am a Christian too, but not so much that I have for- 
gotten how to know good magic from bad. Mavovo s 
Snake a liar, and after he whom we buned yonder was 
the first of the hunters whom the feathers named to him 
at Durban ! " and he began to chuckle m mtense amuse- 
ment, then aded, "Well, Baas, there it is You 
either ask Mavovo, and very nicely, or we shall all be 
killed. I don’t mind much, for I should rather like to 
begin again a httle younger somewhere else, but just 
think what a noise Sammy will make 1 and tummg he 


crept out as he had crept m 

" Here’s a nice position," 1 groaned to Stephen when 
he had gone. “ I, a white man, who m spite of some 
comcideLes with which I am acquamted, know ftat aU 
tins Kaffir magic is bosh am to beg ® 
somethmg of which he must be ignorant. ' , , 

we educated people have got hold of the wr g 
stick altogether. It is humihatmg ; it isn t Chnstian, 

vo™iS“b'elhanged I mean-whether 
yon do It or whether you don’t," replied Stephen with 
Inc; QTTnip But I sav, old feUow, how do you 

know Tt isS bosh ? We are told about lots of imracles 
SiSi wM’t bosh and if miracles ever existed, why 

^ ? -Rnt there I know what you 

can t they exist now ? Dut, tnere, , t 

mean and it is no use argumg. Still, y P > 
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ain’t. I’ll try to soften the stony heart of Mavovo — 
we are rather pals, you know — and get him to unroll the 
book of his occult widsom/’ and he went. 

A few mmutes later I was called out to receive a sheep 
which, with milk, native beer, some com and other thmgs, 
incluchng green forage for the donkeys, Bausi had sent 
for us to eat. Here I may remark tiiat while we were 
among the Mazitu we hved like fighting cocks There 
was none of that starvation which is, or was, so common 
in East Afnca where the traveller often cannot get food 
for love or money — generally because there is none. 

When this busmess was settled by my sendmg a 
message of thanks to the king with an mtimation tihat 
we hoped to wait upon him on the morrow with a few 
presents, I went to seek Sammy m order to teU him 
to kiU and cook the sheep. After some search I found, 
or rather heard him beyond a reed fence which divided 
hvo of the huts. He was actmg as mterpreter between 
Stephen Somers and Mavovo. 

,, declares, Mr. Somers," he said, 
that he quite understands everything you have been 
explaimng, and “^at it is probable that we shall all be 
butchered by^ this savage Bausi, if we cannot tell him 
when the white man, Dogeetah, whom he loves, wiU 
arrive here. He says also that he thmks that by his 
magic he could learn when this will happen — ^if it is to 
appen at aU (which of course, Mr, Somers, for your 
pnvate mfo^ation only, is a mighty lie of the ignorant 
ea Jienh He adds, however, that he does not care one 
orass farthmg — ^his actual expression, Mr. Somers, is ‘ one 
gram ot com on a meahe-cob ’ — about his or anybody 
else s hfe, w^ch from aU I have heard of his proceedings 

He says in his vulgtr 
difference between the b&y 

fnd twl “y hyena, 

Mazitu-Iand is as welcome to his 

o°S hTO^^ wickedest 

devour^ observed that soon or late it 

must fofl everything which once it bore. 

childish talk frr Q™® his empty and 

noisd taLk, Mr. Somers, but you bade me to render 
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the words of this savage with exactitude. In fact, Mr. 
Somers, this reckless person mtimates, in short that 
some power with which he is not acquamted—he calls 
it the ‘ Strength tliat makes the Sun to shme and broiders 
the blanket of the night with stars ' (forgive me for 
repeating his silly words), caused him ' to be bom mto 
this world, and, at an hour already appomted, will draw 
him from this world back into its dark, eternal bosom, 
tiere to be rocked m sleep, or nursed to life again, 
according to its unknmvn will ’ — I translate exactly, Mr. 
oomers, although I do not know what it all means — 
and that he does not care a curse when this happens. 
Still, he says that whereas he is growmg old and has 
known many sorrows — ^he alludes here, I gather, to some 
nigger wives of his whom another savage knocked on 
the head ; also to a child to whom he appears to have 
been attached — you are young with all your days, and 
he hopes, joys, before you. Therefore he would gladly 
do an3dhmg m his power to save your life, because 
although you are white and he is black he has conceived 
an affection for you and looks on you as his child. 
Yes, Mr. Somers, although I blush to repeat it, this 
black fellow says he looks upon you as his child. He 
adds, indeed, that if the opportunity anses, he will 
gladly give his hfe to save your hfe, and that it cuts his 
heart m two to refuse you anything. StiU he must 
refuse this request of yours, that he will ask the creature 
he calls his Snake — what he means by that, I don t 
know, Mr. Somers — to declare when the white man, 
named Dogeetah, will arrive m this place. For this 
reason, that he told Mr. Quatemiam when he laughed 
at him about his divmations that he would make no 
more magic for him or any of you, and that he will die 
rather than break his word. That s all, Mr. Somers, 
and I dare say you wiU thmk — quite enough, too. ^ 

“ I understand,*^ replied Stephen. Tell the chirf, 
Mavovo (I observed he laid an emphasis on the word, 
chi&j) that I quits’ understand, and that I thank hun 
very much for explainmg thmgs to me so fully. Then 
ask him whether, as the matt^ is so important, there 
IS no way out of this trouble ^ ” 
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Sammy translated into Zulu, which he spoke perfectly, 
as I noted without mterpolations or additions 

Only one way,’^ answered Mavovo in the intervals 
of takmg snuff “ It is that Macumazana himself shall 
ask me to do this thmg, Macumazana is my old chief 
and friend, and for his sake I will forget what in the 
case of others I should always remember. ^ If he wiU 
come and ask me, without mockery, to exercise my skill 
on behalf of aU of us, I will try to exercise it, although 
I know very weU that he beheves it to be but as an idle 
httle whirlwmd that stirs the dust, that raises the dust 
and lets it fall agam without purpose or meanmg, for- 
gettmg, as the wise white men forget, that even the wind 
which blows the dust is the same that breathes in our 
nostnls, and that to it, we also are as is the dust ” 
Now I, the listener, thought for a moment or two. 
The words of this fightmg savage, Mavovo, even those 
of them of which I had only heard the translation, 
garbled and beslavered by the mean comments of the 
unutterable Sammy, stirred my imagmation Who 
was I that I should dare to judge of him and his vtnld, un- 
known gifts ? Who was I that I should mock at him and 
by my mockery mtimate that I believed him to be a fraud ? 

Stepping through the gateway of the fence, I con- 
fronted him 

“ Mavovo,'^ I said, “ I have overheard your talk. I 
am sorry if I laughed at you yonder m Durban I do 
not understand what you call your magic. It is beyond 
me and may be true or may be false Still, I shall be 
grateful to you if you will use your power to discover, 
if you can, whether Dogeetah is commg here, and if so, 
when. Now, do as it may please you ; I have spoken." 

“ And I have heard, Macumazana, my father. To- 
night I will call upon ray Snake. Whether it will answer 
or what it will answer, I cannot say." 

WeU, he did call upon his Snake with due and porten- 
tous ceremony and accordmg to Stephen, who was 
present, which I dechned to be, that mystic reptile 
declared that Dogeetah, ahas Brother John, would 
arrive in Beza Town precisely at sunset on the thud 
day from that mght. Now as he had divined on Friday, 
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according to our almanac, this meant that we might 
hope to see him — hope exactly descnbed my state of 
mind on the matter— on the Monday evenmg m time 
for supper. 

*'A11 nght/' I said briefly ^ "Please do not talk 
to me any more about this impious rubbish, for I want 
to go to sleep ” 

Next morning early we unpacked our boxes and made 
a handsome selection of gifts for the kmg Bausi, hoping 
thus to soften his royal heart. It mcluded a bale of 
cahco, several knives, a musical box, a cheap American 
revolver, and a bundle of toothpicks , also several 
pounds of the best and most fashionable beads for his 
wives. This truly noble present we sent to the king 
by our two Mazilu servants, Tom and Jerry, who were 
marched oS in the charge of several sentnes, for 1 hoped 
that these men would talk to their compatnots and teU 
them what good fellows we were. Indeed I mstructed 

them to do so. , , v 

Imagine our horror, therefore, when 
later, ]U5t as we were tidying ourselves up a 
fast, there appeared through the gate, not and 

Terrv for they had vanished, but a long Ime of 
solcSrs each of whom earned one of 
we had sent Indeed the last of them hnee 

of toothpicks on his fuzzy head as down upon 

faggot of wood. One by one they se largest hut 
the hme flooring of the verandah of the largest hut. 

Then their captam said solemmy . . 

" Bausi, the Great Black One, has no need ot tne 

white men’s gifts " j a -nrv " Then 

■■ Indeed," I replied, for my <3“der was np 

he w^on’t get another chance at and presently 

"""’^The king IS 

said in a voice of very forced join y, 

to conduct you to him " ” I asked, 

" Why wiuld he not accept our presents 1 1 asKca, 

pointing to the row of them. 
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"Oh! that is because of Imbozwi's story of the 
magic shield. He said he wanted no gifts to bum his 
hair oS. But, come, come. He %vill explain for himself 
If the Elephant is kept waiting he grows angry and 
trumpets.” 

" Does he ? ” I said. " And how many of us are to 
come ? ** 

"Ail, all, white lord. He wishes to see everyone 
of you.” 

" Not me, I suppose ? ” said Sammy, who was standing 
close by. " I must stop to make ready the food." 

" Yes, you too,” replied Babemba " The king 
would look on the mixer of the holy dimk.” 

Well, there was no way out of it, so o6 we marched, 
all well armed as I need not say, and were instantly 
surrounded by the soldiers To give an unusual note 
to the proceedings I made Hans walk first, carrying 
■on his head the rejected musical box from which flowed 
the touching melody of " Home, Sweet Home.” Then 
came Stephen bearing the Union Jack on a pole then 
I m the midst of the hunters and accompanied by Ba- 
bemba, then the reluctant Sammy, and last of all the two 
donkeys led by Mazitus, for it seemed that the king had 
especially ordered that these should be brought also. 

It was a truly stnkmg cavalcade, the sight of which 
under any other circumstances would have made me 
laugh. Nor did it fail in its eflect, for even the silent 
Mazitu people through whom we wended our way, were 
moved^ to somet^g hke enthusiasm. “ Home, Srveet 
Home” they evidently thought heavenly, though per- 
haps the two donkeys attracted them most, especially 
when these brayed 

!, Tom and Jerry ? ” I asked of Babemba 

I don’t know,” he answered ; " I think they have 
been given l^ve to go to see their friends ” 

Imbozwi is suppressing evidence in our favour, I 
thwght to myself, and said no more. 

Presently we reached the gate of the royal enclosure. 

to my dismay the soldiers insisted on disarming us, 
aiang away our nfles, our revolvers and even our sheath 
^^ves. In vain did I remonstrate, saying that we were 
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not accustomed to part mth these weapons. The answer 
was that it was not lawful for any man to appear before 
the king armed even with so much as a dancmg-stick. 
Mavovo and the Zulus showed signs of resistmg and for 
a minute I thought there was going to be a row, which of 
course would have ended in our massacre, for although 
the Mazitus feared guns very much, what could we have 
done agamst hundreds of them ? I ordered him to give 
way, but for once he was on the point of disobeymg me 
Then by a happy thought I remmded him that, accord- 
ing to his Snake, Dogeetah was commg, and that 
therefore aU would be well. So he submitted with an 
iU grace, and we saw our precious guns borne o2 we 
knew not where. 

Then the Mazitu soldiers piled their spears and bows 
at the gate of the kraal and we proceeded with only the 
Union Jack and the musical box, which was now dis- 
coursmg Britannia rules the waves 

Across the open space we marched to where several 
broad-leaved trees grew in front of a large native house. 
Not far from the door of this house a fat, middle-aged 


and angry-lookmg man was seated on a stool, naked 
except for a moocha of catskms about his loms and a 
string of large blue beads round his neck 

“ Bausi, the Kmg," whispered Babemba. 

At his side squatted a httle hunch backed figure, 
in whom I had no difficulty in recognising Imbozwi, 
although he had painted his scorched scalp white with 
vermihon spots and adorned his snub no^ with a 
puiple tip, his dress of ceremony I presume Round and 
behind there were a number of silent councillors At 
some signal or on reaching a given spot, all the soldiers, 
includmg old Babemba, fell upon their hands and knees 
and began to crawl They wanted us to do the sam^ 
but here I drew the hne, feehng that if once we crawled 

we must always crawl. . , ^ t. x xt. ? 

So at my word we advanced upnght, but with slow 

steps, m the midst of all this wnggling humanity and 
at length found ourselves in the august presence of 
Bausi, “ the Beautiful Black One," Kmg of the Mazitu 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SEKTE?;CE. 

TE stared at Bausi and Bausi stared at ns. 

V V “lam the Black Elephant Bausi,” he exclaimed 
at last, worn out by our solid silence, ” and I 
trumpet • I trumpet • I trumpet ^ ” (It appeared that 
this was the ancient and hallowed formula with vshich a 
Mazitu king was wont to open a conversation with 
strangers ) 

After a suitable pause I replied in a cold voice : 

“ We are the white lions, I^Iacumazana and Wazela, 
and we roar ! we roar * we roar ! ” 

“ I can trample,” said Bausi. 

" And we can bite,” I said haughtily, though how we 
were to bite or do anything else effectual with nothing 
but a Union Jack, I did not in the least know. 

“ What is that thmg ? ” asked Bausi, pointing to the 
flag. 

“ That which shadows the whole earth,” I ansivered 
proudly, a remark that seemed to impress him, although 
he did not at all understand it, for he ordered a soldier 
to hold a palm leaf umbrella over him to prevent it 
from shadowmg Mm. 

“ And that,” he asked again, pointing to the musical 
box, “ w^hich is not ahve and yet makes a noise ? ” 
“That sings the war-song of our people,” I said. 
We sent it to you as a present and you returned 
it. Why do you return our presents, O Bausi ? ” 

Then of a sudden this potentate grew furious. 

“ y^Tiy do you come here, white men,” he asked, 
“ uninvited and against the law of my land, where only 
one white man is welcome, my brother Bogeetah, who 
^red me of sickness wuth a knife ? I know who you are. 
You are dealers in men You come here to steal my 
people and sell them into slavery. You had many 
slaves with you on the borders of my country, but you 
sent them away. You shall die, you shall die, you who 
call yourselves hons, and the painted rag which you say 
shadows the world, shall rot with your bones As for 
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that box which sings a war-song, I will smash it ; it 
shall not bewtch me as your magic shield bewitdied 
my great doctor, Imbozwi, burning ofi his hair/' 

Then springmg up with wonderful agihty for one so fat, 
he loiocked the musical box from Hans" head, so that it 
fell to the ground and after a little whirring grew silent. 

" That IS nght,” squeaked Imbozwi. " Trample on 
their magic, O Elephant Kill them, O Black One ; 
bum them as they burned my hair. 

Now thmgs were, I felt, very serious, for already Bausi - 
was lookmg about him as though to order his soldiers 
to make an end of us So I said in desperation : 

" O King, you mentioned a certain white man, Dogee- 
tah, a doctor of doctors, who cured you of sickness with 
a knife, and called him your brother. Well, he is our 
brother also, and it was by his mvitation that we have 
come to visit you here, where he will meet us presently."" 

" If Dogeetah is your fnend, then you are my friends/' 
answered Bausi, " for in this land he rules as I rule, he 
whose blood flows m my vems, as my blood flows m 
his vems. But you he Dogeetah is no brother of 
slave-dealers, his heart is good and yours are evil You 
say that he will meet you here. When will he meet 
you ? Tell me, and if it is soon, I will hold my hand and 
wait to hear his report of you before I put you to death, 
for if he speaks well of you, you shall not die 

Now I hesitated, as well I might, for I felt that lookmg 
at our case from his pomt of ■\uew, Bausi, behevmg ^ to 
be slave-traders, was not angry without cause While 
I was rackmg my brains for a reply that might be accep- 
table to him and would not commit us too deeply , to my 
astomshment Mavovo stepped forward and confronted 


Too are you, feUow ? ” shouted Bausi _ 

“ I am a warrior, O King, as my ^ars show and he 
pointed to the assegai wounds upon his breast md to his 
rat nostril. " I am a chief of a people from whom your 
people sprang and my name is Mavovo, Mavovo who is 
ready to fight you or auy man whom you may name, and 
to kfil hm or you if jou will. Is there one here who 

Wishes to be killed ? "" 
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No one answered, for the mighty-chested Zulu looked 
very formidable. 

“ I am a doctor also,” went on Mavovo, ” one of the 
greatest of doctors who can open the ' Gates of Distance 
and read that which is hid in the womb of the Future. 
Therefore I will answer your questions which^ you put 
to the lord Macumazana, the great and wise white 
man whom I serve, because we have fought together in 
many battles. Yes, I will be his Mouth, I will answer. 
The white man Dogeetah, who is your blood-brother 
and whose word is as your word among the Mazitu, 
will arrive here at sunset on the second day from now. 
I have spoken.” 

Bausi looked at me in question. 

” Yes,” I exclaimed, feelmg that I must say something 
and that it did not much matter what I said, ” Dogeetah 
will arrive here on the second day from now withm half 
an hour after sunset ” 

Something, I know not what, prompted me to allow 
that extra half-hour, which in the event, saved all our 
hves. Now Bausi consulted a while with the execrable 
Irabozwi and also with the old one-eyed General Ba- 
bemba while we watched, knowing that our fate hung 
upon the issue. 

At length he spoke. 

” White men,” he said, ” Imbozwi, the head of the 
witch-finders here, whose hair you burnt off by your 
evil magic, says that it would be better to kill you at 
once as your hearts are bad and you are plannmg mischief 
against my people. So I think also. But Babemba my 
General, with whom I am angry because he did not obey 
my orders and put you to death on the borders of my 
country when he met you there with your caravan of 
slaves, thmks otherwise He prays me to hold my hand, 
first because you have bewitched him into liking you 
and secondly because if you should happen to be speaking 
me truth — ^which we do not believe — and to have come 
the invitation of my brother Dogeetah, he, 
^o^etah, would be pained if he arrived and found you 
oead, nor could even he bring you to hfe agam. This 
oeing so, smce it matters little whether you die now or 
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later, my command is that you be kept pnsoners till 
sunset of the second day from this, and that then you 
be led out and tied to stakes in the market-place, there to 
wait till the approach of darkness, by when you say 
Dogeetah will be here. If he arnves and owns you as 
his brethren, well and good ; if he does not arrive, or 
disowns you — better stdl, for then you shall be shot 
to death with arrows as a wammg to all other stealers of 
men not to cross the borders of the Mazitu 

I listened to this atrocious sentence with horror, then 
gasped out : 

" We are not stealers of men, 0 kmg, we are freers of 
men, as Tom and Jerry of your own people could tell you " 

“ \^Tio are Tom and Jerry ? " he asked, mdiEerently. 

" Well, it does not matter, for doubtless they are hars 
hke the rest of you. I have spoken Take them away 
feed them well and keep them safe till withm an hour 
of sunset on the second day from this " 

Then, without givmg us any further opportunity of 
speaking, Bausi rose, and followed by Imbozwi and his. 
councillors, marched o 5 mto his big hut. We too, 
were marched off, this time under a double guard com- 
manded by someone whom I had not seen before. At 
the gate of the kraal we halted and asked for the arms 
that had been taken from us No answer was given ; 
only the soldiers put their hands upon our shoulders 
and thrust us along 

“ This IS a nice business," I whispered to Stephen. 

Oh ! it doesn't matter," he answered “ There are 
lots more guns in the huts I am told that these Mazitus 
are dreadfully afraid of bullets So all we shall have 
to do is ]ust to break out and shoot our way through 
them, for of course they will run when we begm to fire 
I looked at him but did not answer, for to tell the 
truth I felt m no mood for argument. 

Presently we arrived at our quarters, where the soldiers 
left us, to camp outside Full of his warhke plan, 
Stephen went at once to the hut m which the slavers 
guns had been stored with our own spare nfles and all 
the ammunition. I saw him emerge lookmg ver}^ blank 
indeed and asked him what was the matter. 
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“ Matter ! ” he answered in a voice that for once really 
was full of dismay. “ The matter is that those Hazitu 
have stolen all the guns and all the ammunition. There's 
not enough powder left to make a blue deviL" 

” Well/' I rephed, with the kind of joke one perpe- 
trates under such circumstances, “ we shall have pleniy 
of blue devils without making any more " 

Truly ours was a dreadful situation Let the reader 
imagine it. Within a little more that forty-eight hours 
v/e were to be shot to death with arrows if an erratic 
old gentleman who, for aught I knew might be dead, 
did not turn up at what was then one of the remotest and 
most inaccessible spots in Central Afnca. Moreover, our 
only hope that such a thing would happen, if hope it 
could be called, was the prophecy of a Kaffir witch-doctor. 

To rely on this in any way was so absurd that I gave 
up thinking of it and set my mmd to considering if there 
were any possible means of escape. After hours of 
reflection I could find none Even Hans, with all his 
expenence and nearly superhuman cunning, could 
suggest none. We were unarmed and surrounded by 
thousands of^ savages, all of whom save perhaps 
Babemba, believed us to be slave-traders, a race that 
very proi>erly they held in abhorrence, who had visited 
the country with the object of stealing their women and 
children ^ The king, Bausi, a very prejudiced fellow, was 
dead against us. AJso by a piece of foolishness which I 
now bitterly regretted, as indeed I regretted the whole 
expedition, or at any rate entering on it in the absence of 
Brother John, we had made an implacable enemy of the 
head medicine-man, who to these folk was a sort of 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Short of a miracle, there 
was no hope for us. All that we could do was to say our 
prayers and prepare for the end 
Mavovo, it is true, remained cheerful. His faith in 
h^ " Snake was really touching. He ofiered to go 
through the divination process agam in our presence and 
aemonstrate that there was no mistake. I declined be- 
muse I h^ no faith in divinations, and Stephen also 
oecuned, for another reason, namely that the results 
might prove to be different, which, he held, would be 
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depressing The other Zulus oscillated between behef 
and scepticism, as do the unstable who set to work to 
study the evidences of Chnstianity. But Sammy did 
not oscillate, he hterally howled, and prepared the food 
which poured in upon us so badly that I had to turn on 
Hans to do the cookmg, for however httle appetite we 
might have, it was necessary that we should keep up our 

mat^M^Quatermam," asked Sammy between his 
tears, “ is the use of dressmg viands that our systems 
will never have time to thoroughly assimila e . 

The first nieht passed somehow, and so did the nex 

I think, I ^Jlitt when I 

was”saying%od-bye to it for ever Unless indeed there 
STrovrto I stdl loveher -nnses beyond th 
darlr nf death ! Then I went mto our hut, ana as 
i?^het who had the nerves of a wa^^“ 

sleepmg hke ^ tortoise m 

I srl 

Sis.*? f... A-. 

extremely attached. descnbed how the prophet 

As a passage that I ht on descn ,, II„boz^vl,” 

Samuel for whom I Bausi— I memi Saul— had 

hewed Agag m t cannot say that it consoled 

relented and his li ^ reflect^, these people 

to doom. . eUpninp- how cotdd he do 

Then, as Stephen was np the accounts 

it, I wondered — I set to wu already cost £ 1 , 423 * 

of the expedition to date. H h^^^^ ^ 

Just fancy expendmg £j'423 . , gc^ a. rare 

and shot to death with ar ,j ( gome marvel 

orchid 1 Oh 1 I reflected to royselt, it oy ^ 
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I should escape, or if I should live again in any land 
where these particular flowers flourish, I would never 
even look at them. And as a matter of fact I never have. 

At length Stephen did wake up and, as crimmals are 
reported to do m the papers before execution, made an 
excellent breakfast 

“ What’s the good of worrying ? ” he said presently. 
" I shouldn’t if it weren’t for my poor old father. It 
must have come to this one day, and the sooner it is 
over the sooner to sleep, as the song says. When one 
comes to thmk of it there are enormous advantages in 
sleep, for that’s the only time one is quite happy. Still, 
I should have hked to see that Cypripedium first.” 

" Oh ! drat the Cypnpedium ! ” I exclaimed, and 
blundered from the hut to tell Sammy that if he didn’t 
stop his groaning I would punch his head. 

” Jumps * Regular 3umps ! Who’d have thought 
it of Quatermam ? ” I heard Stephen mutter in the 
intervals of lightmg his pipe 
The mormng went ” hke hghtning that is greased,” 
as Sammy remarked. Three o’clock came and Mavovo 
and his following sacrificed a kid to the spirits of their 
ancestors, which, as Sammy remarked agam, was ” a 
horrible, heathen ceremony much calculated to prejudice 
our cause with Powers Above.” 

When it was over, to my delight, Babemba appeared. 
He looked so pleasant that I jumped to the conclusion 
that he brought the best of news with him. Perhaps that 
the long had pardoned us, or perhaps — blessed thought 
mat Brother John had really arrived before his time. 
But not a bit of it ! All he had to say was that he had 
^used inquiries to be made along the route that ran 
to the coast and that certainly for a hundred miles 
there -vras at present no sign of Dogeetah. So as the 
n>lack Elephant was growing more and more enraged 
under the stirrmgs up of Imbozwi, it was obvious that 
lat cvenmg’s ceremony must be performed. Indeed, 
as It was part of his duty to superintend the erection 
of which we were to be tied and the diggmg 

us their bases, he had just come to count 

‘ S‘ o be sure that he had not made any mistake 
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as to the number. Also, if there were any articles 
that we would like buried with us, would we be so kind 
as to pomt them out and he would be sure to see to the 
matter. It would be soon over, and not painful, he 
added, as he had selected the very best archers in 
Beza Town who rarely missed and could, most of them, 
send an arrow up to the feather mto a buffalo. 

Then he chatted a httle about other matters, as to 
where he should find the magic shield I had given him, 
which he would always value as a souvenir, etc , took a 
pinch of snuff with Mavovo and departed, saying that 
he would be sure to return again at the proper time. 

It was now four o'clock, and as Sammy was quite 
beyond it, Stephen made himself some tea It was very 
good tea, especially as we had milk to put m it, although 
I did not remember what it tasted hke till afterwards. 

Now, havmg abandoned hope, I went into a hut alone 
to compose myself to meet my end like a gentleman, 
and seated there m silence and semi-darkness my spint 
grew much calmer. After all, I reflected, why should I 
chng to life ? In the country whither I travelled, as 
the reader who has followed my adventures will knovv, 
were some whom I dearly longed to see agam, notaWy 
my father and my mother, and two iioble women who 
were even more to me My boy, it is true, remained 
(he was ahve then), but I knew that he would find fnends, 
and as I was not so badly off at that time, ^ bad been 
able to make a proper provision^ for him. baps it 
was better that I should go, scemg that if I live 
It would only mean more troubles and more partings. 

What was about to befall me of course I could not teli, 
but I knew then as I know now. that it was not extme- 
tion or even that sleep of which Stephen had spoken. 
Perhaps I was passing to some place where at length i 
clouds would roU away and I should unde^tand , 
whence, too, I should see aU the landscape of the past 
and future, as an eagle does watching ^be s vie , 
and be no longer hke one struggling through dcn‘;c busli, 
wild-beast and serpent haunted, beat upon by the stoirns 
of heaven and terrified with its lightnings, nor knowing 
Whither I hewed my path. Perhaps in that p ace there 
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would be no longer what St. Paul describes as another 
law in my members warring agamst the law of my mind, 
and bnngmg me into captivity to the law of sm. Per- 
haps there the past would be forgiven by the Power 
which knows whereof we are made, and I should become 
what I have always longed to be — good m every sense 
and even find open to me new and better roads of 
service I take these thoughts from a note that I 
made m my pocket-book at the time 

Thus I reflected and then wrote a few lines of farewell 
in the fond and foohsh hope that somehow they might 
find those to whom they were addressed (I have those 
letters stfil and very oddly they read to-day). This 
done, I tried to throw out my mind towards Brother 
John if he still hved, as indeed I had done for days past, 
so that I nught inform him of our phght and, I am 
afraid, reproach him for having brought us to such an 
end by his insane carelessness or want of faith. 

Whilst I was still engaged thus Babemba arnved 
vdth his soldiers to lead us oS to execution It was 


Hans who came to teU me that he was there The poor 
old Hottentot shook me by the hand and wiped his eyes 
with his ragged coat-sleeve. 

" Oh 1 Baas, this is our last journey,” he said, ” and 
you are gomg to be killed. Baas, and it is aU my fault. 
Baas, because I ought to have found a way out of the 
trouble which is what I was hired to do. But I can’t, my 
head grows so stupid. Oh ! if only I could come even 
vith Imbozwi I shouldn’t mind, and I will, I will, if I 
have to return as a ghost to do it. Well, Baas you know 
the Predikant, your father, told us that we don’t go out 

like a fire, but bum again for always elsewhere ” 

( ‘ I hope not,” I thought to myself) — 

And that quite easily without anything to pay for tht. 
^ood So I hope ■&at we shall always bum together, 
meanwhile, I have brought you a httle some- 
tmng, and he produced what looked hke a peculiarly 
obnoxious horsebaU. ^ ” You swallow this now and you 


tribe, \ou wall ]ust go to sleep as nicely as 


f 
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though you were very drunk, and wake up m the 
beautiful fire which bums without any wood and never 
goes out for ever and ever. Amen " 

^ “I prefer to die with my eyes open.” 

And so would I, Baas, if I thought there was any 
good m keepmg them open, but I don't, for I can't 
beheve any more in the Snake of that black fool, 

been a good Snake, it would have 
told him to keep clear of Beza Town, so I will swallow one 
of these pills and give the other to the Baas Stephen,” and 
he crammed the filthy mess into his mouth and with an 
effort got It down, as a young turkey does a ball of meal 
that IS too big for its throat. 

Then, as I heard Stephen calling me, I left him 
involdng a most comprehensive and polyglot curse upon 
the head of Imbozwi, to whom he nghtly attnbuted all 
our woes 


" Our friend here says it is time to start,” said Stephen, 
rather shakily, for the situation seemed to have got a hold 
of him at last, and noddmg towards old Babemba, who 
stood there with a cheerful smile lookmg as though he 
were gomg to conduct us to a weddmg 

Yes, white lord,” said Babemba, “ it is time, and I 
have burned so as not to keep you waitmg It will be a 
very fine show, for the ‘ Black Elephant ' himself is going 
to do you the honour to be present, as wiU all the people 
of Beza Town and those for many miles round ” 

“ Hold your tongue, you old idiot,” I said, " and stop 
your gnnning If you had been a man and not a false 
friend you would have got us out of this trouble, knowmg 
as you do very well that we are no sellers of men, but 
rather the enemy of those who do such thmgs ” 

“ Oh I white lord,” said Babemba, in a changed voice, 

“ beheve me I only smile to make you happy up to the 
end My hps smile, but I am crymg mside I loiow 
that you are good and have told Bausi so, but he will not 
believe me, who thmks that I have been bnbed by you. 
What can I do agamst that evil-hearted Imbozwi, the 
head of the witch-doctors, who hates you because he 
thmks you have better magic than he has and who whis- 
pers day and night mto the king’s ear, tellmg him that if 
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he does not kill you, all our people will be slam or sold for 
slaves, as you are only the scouts of a big army that is 
commg Only last night Imbozw’i held a great divina- 
tion indaha, and read this and a great deal more in the 
enchanted water, making the king think he saw it in 


pictures, whereas I, lookmg over his shoulder, could see 
nothing at aU, except the ugly face of Imbozwi reflected 
in the water Also he swore that his spirit told him that 
Dogeetah, the kmg’s blood-brother, bemg dead, would 
never come to Beza Town agam. I have done my best. 
Keep your heart white towards me, O Macumazana, 
and do not haunt me, for I tell you I have done my best, 
and if ever I should get a chance agamst Imbozwi, 
which I am afraid I shan't, as he will poison me first, I will 
pay him back. Oh ! he shall not die quickly as you will.” 

' I wish I could get a chance at him,” I muttered, 
for even m this solemn moment I could cultivate no 
Christian spirit towards Imbozwi. 

Feeling that he was honest after aU, I shook old 
Babemba's hand and gave him the letters I had written, 
askmg him to try and get them to the coast. Then 
we started on our last walk. 

The Zulu hunters were already outside the fence, 
seated on the ground, chatting and taking snufli. I 
wondered if this was because they really beheved in 
Mayovo s confounded Snake, or from bravado, inspired 
y the mnate courage of their race. When they saw me 
hey sprang to their feet and, lifting their nght bands, 
gave me a loud and hearty salute of ” Inkoosi i Baba I 
n oosi . Macumazana 1 " Then, at a signal from 
+V. broke mto some Zulu war chant, which 

reached the stakes Sammy, too, 
J of quite a different nature 

" I said to him. ** Can't you die hke a man^ ” 

and ^ cannot, Mr. Quatermain," he answered, 

langiJI^s for pity m about twenty different 

^ together, he still carrymg the 

thTk deprive hii I 

talk murW^ believed it was his fetich. We didn't 
raik much, though once he said- 
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" Well, the love of orchids has brought many a man 
to a bad end I wonder whether the Governor will 
keep my collection or seU it 

After this he relapsed mto silence, and not knowmg 
and indeed not caring what would happen to his col- 
lection, I made no answer 

We had not far to go ; personally I could have pre- 
ferred a longer walk Passmg with our guards down a 
kind of b3^-street, we emerged suddenly at the head of 
the market-place, to find that it was packed with thou- 
sands of people gathered there to see our execution ^ I 
noticed that they were arranged in orderly companies 
and that a broad open roadway was left between them, 
running to the southern gate of the market, I suppose 
to facilitate the movements of so large a crowd. 

All this multitude received us m respectful silence, 
though Sammy’s howls caused some of them to smile, 
while the Zulu war-chant appeared to excite their 
wonder, or admiration At the head of the maiket- 
place, not far from the kmg’s enclosure, fifteen stout 
posts had been planted on as many mounds These 
mounds were pro^uded so that everyone fight see the 
show and, in part at any rate, were made of soil hoUowed 
from fifteen deep graves dug almost at the foot of t^ 
mounds Or rather there were seventeen posts, an extra 
large one bemg set at each end of the hne in order to 
accommodate the two donkeys, which it 
also to be shot to death. A great nf^ber of soldiers 

kept a space clear in front of the post head 

were gathered Bausi, his counciBors, ncnal and 

wives, Imbozwi more hideously pnnted 
perhaps fifty or sixty fcked archers 
and an ample supply of aroows, whose p 

mony it was not difficult for , -nnlentate 

“ Kin^ Bausi ” I said as I was led past that potentaro, 

“you afe a murderer and Heaven Above wiU be 

avenged unon vou for this crime If our blood is fed, 
soon%u liall ffie and come to meet w^f ® 

power, and your people shall be . 

My words seemed to frighten the ® are 

“ I am no murderer. I kiU you because you are 
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robbers of men. Moreover, it is not I who have passed 
sentence on you. It is Imbozvd. here, the chief of -^e 
doctors, who has told me all about you, and whose spirit 
says you must die rmless my brother Dogeetah appears to 
save you. If Dogeetah comes, which he cannot do be- 
cause he is dead, and vouches for you, then I shaU know 
that Imbo2wi is a wicked Har, and as you were to die, 
so he shall die.” 

“ Yes, yes,” screeched Imbozwi. ” If Dogeetah 
comes, as that false wizard prophesies,” and he pointed 
to Mavovo, ” then I shall be ready to die in your place, 
white slave-dealers. Yes, yes, then you maj' shoot me 
with arrows.” 

” King, take note of those words, and People, take 
note of those words, that they may be fulhlled if 
Dogeetah comes,” said Mavovo m a great, deep voice. 

” I take note of them,” answered Bausi,” and I 
sw^ear by my mother on behalf of all the people, that 
they shall be fulfilled — if Dogeetah comes.” 

” Good,” exclaimed Mavovo, and stalked on to the 
stake which had been pomted out to him 
As he went he whispered something into Imbozwi’s 
ear that seemed to frighten that limb of Satan, for I 
saw him start and shiver. However, he soon recovered, 
for in another minute he was engaged in superintending 
those whose business it was to la^ us to the posts 
Hiis was done simply and eSectively by tying our 
wiists with a grass rope behind these posts, each of 
which was fitted with two projecting pieces of wood that 
passed under our arms and practically prevented us 
from moving Stephen and I were given the places of 
honour m the middle, the Union Jack being fixed, by 
his own requ^t, to the top of Stephen’s stake Mavovo 
was on my right, and the other Zulus were ranged on 
either side of us. Hans and Sammy occupied the end 
posts respectively (except those to w^hich the poor 
jackasses were bound). I noted that Hans \'*as already 
very skepy and that shortly after he W'as fixed up, his 
nead dropped forward on his breast. Evidently his 
mediane v;as workmg, and almost I regretted that I 
nad not taken some wliile I had the chance 
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WTien we were all fastened, Imbozwi came round to 
inspect. Moreover, with a piece of white chalk he 
made a round mark on the breast of each of us; a 
kind of bull’s eye for the archers ^to aim at. 

" Ah 1 white man,” he said to me as he chalked 
away at my shooting coat, ” you will never bum any 
one's hair agam with your magic shield. Never, never, 
for presently I shall be treadmg down the earth upon 
you in that hole, and your goods will belong to me ” 

I did not answer, for what was the use of tallrmg to 
this vile brate when my time was so short. So he passed 
on to Stephen and began to chalk him. Stephen, how- 
ever, in whom the natural man still prevailed, shouted : 

" Take your filthy hands off me,” and liftmg his leg, 
which was unfettered, gave the painted witch-doctor 
such an awful lack in the stomach, that he vanished 
backwards into the grave behind him. 

Ow ! Well done, Wazela » ” said the Zulus, we 
hope that you have killed him.” 

” I hope so too,” said Stephen, and the multitude of 
spectators gasped to see the sacred person of the head 
witch-doctor, of whom they evidently went in mu(^ fear, 
treated m such a way Only Babemba gnnned, and 
even the kmg Bausi did not seem displeased 

But Imbo 2 rwi was not to be disposed of so easuy,^ tor 
presently, with the help of sundry myrmidons, mmor 
ivitch-doctors, he scrambled out of the grave, cursmg 
and covered with mud, for it was wet down there 
After that I took no more heed of him or of much else. 
Seeing that I had only half an hour to hve, as may e 
imagmed, I was otherwise engaged. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE COMING OF DOGEETAH. 

sunset that day was like the sunmC' 

1 ticularly fine, although as m the case 

of the t4, 1 remembered httle of it till ^ftenvards. 
In fact, thunder was about, which always produces 
grand cloud effects m Afnca. 
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The sun went down like a great red eye, over \\liich 
there dropped suddenly a black eyelid of cloud vnth a 
fringe of purple lashes 

There's the last I shall see of j^'ou, my old friend, 
thought I to myself, unless I catch you up presently. 

The gloom began to gather. The king looked about 
him, also at the sky overhead, as though he feared ram, 
then whispered something to Babemba, who nodded 
and strolled up to my post. 

' " White lord," he said, " the Elephant wishes to 
know if you are ready, as presently the light wall be 
very bad for shooting ? " 

“ No," I answered \vith decision, " not till half an 
hour after sundown as was agreed." 

Babemba went to the king and returned to me, 

‘‘ White lord, the Idng says that a bargain is a bar- 
gain, and he wdl keep to his word. Only you must not 
^en blame him if the shooting is bad, smee of course 
he did not know that the mght would be so cloudy, 
which IS not usual at this time of year." 

It grew darker and darker, tiU at length we might 
have been lost in a London fog. The dense masses of the 
people looked hke banks, and the archers, flitting to and 
fro as they made ready, might have been shado\Vs in 
T r twice hghtning flashed and was fol- 

mwed after a pause by the distant growhng of thunder, 
the air, too, grew very oppressive. Dense silence 
reigned In all those multitudes no one spoke or stirred ; 

ceased his howlmg, I suppose because he 
naa bec^e exhausted and famted away, as people often 
do just before they are hanged. It was a most solemn 
tune. Nature seemed to be adaptmg herself to the mood 
or saennee and making ready for us a mighty pall. 

^ heard the sound of arrows being drawn 

their quivers, and then the squeaky voice of 
inibozwi, saymg : 

Uft. There is hght be- 
coming arrows 

slowly, and from 

neneath it flowed a green Ught like that in a cat’s eye. 
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“ Shall we shoot, Imbozwi ? ” asked the voice of the 
captain of the archers. 

“Not yet, not yet. Not till the people can watch 
them die.“ 

The edge of cloud lifted a httle more ; the green hght 
turned to a fiery red thrown by the sunk sun and reflected 
back upon the earth from the dense black cloud above. 
It was as though all the landscape had burst into flames, 
while the heaven over us remamed of the hue of mk. 
Agam the lightning flashed, showmg the faces and staring 
eyes of the thousands who watched, and even the white 
teeth of a great bat that flittered past. That A^-sh 
seemed to bum off an edge of the lowering cloud and the 
light grew stronger and stronger, and redder and redder. 

Imbozwi uttered a hiss hke a snake I heard a bov^ 
string twang, and almost at the same moment the tnud 
of an arrow stnkmg my post just above my head, in- 
deed, by hfting myself I could touch it. ^ 
and began to see aU sorts of queer thmgs that I had for- 
gotten for years and years. My bram swam and seemed 
to melt into a land of confusion. Through the mtense 
silence I thought I heard the sound of som^ animal 
mnmng heavily, much as a fat bull eland doe , 

IS suddenly disturbed Someone uttered ^ staged 

exclamation, which caused me to J arfhers 

The first thmg I saw was ^the squad of 
hfting their bows— evidently that first 
a kmd of tnal shot The next, lookmg ab^lutdy 
unearthly m that temble and ominous ^f^t was a tail 

figure seated on a white ^fu/gnnthem 

us along the open roadway that ran f 

I dreamed, for tlus figure 

exactly reseiibled Brother John There ' 

sno.vy\eard There in his hand was his 

with the handle of which he se^e wreaths of 

the ox. Only he was wound about “^er 

flowers, as were the great _ p.,j-is also 

side of him and before and behind h m ran gnls, wso 

wreathed with flowers. It was a vis , 
and I shut my eyes agam awaiting the 
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" Shoot 5 ” screamed Imbozwi. 

" Kay, shoot not ! ” shouted Babemba. Dogeeiah 
is come 

A moment’s pause, during which I heard arrows faUing 
to the ground ; then from all those thousands of throats 
a roar that shaped itself to the words : 

" Dogeetah ! Dogeetah is come to save the white 
lords.” 

I must confess that after this my nerve, which is gener- 
ally pretty good, gave out to such an extent that I 
think I famted for a few minutes. Durmg that famt I 
seemed to be carrying on a conversation with Mavovo, 
though whether it ever took place or I only imagined it 
I am not sure, since I always forgot to ask him. 

He said, or I thought he said, to me : 

” And now, Macumazana my father, what have you 
to say ^ Does my Snake stand upon its tail or does it 
not ? Answer, I am listening.” 

To which I rephed, or seemed to reply : 

” Mavovo, my child, certainly it appears as though 
your Snake does stand upon its tail Still, I hold that 
all this IS a phantas}'’ ; that we live in a land of dream 
in "which nothmg is real except "those "thmgs which we 
cannot see or touch or hear. That there is no me and 
no you and no Snake at aU, nothmg but a Power in 
ivhich v/e move, that shows us pictures and laughs 
when we thmk "them real.” 

Whereon Mavovo said, or seemed to say ; 

‘ Ah ! at last you touch the truth, O Macumazana, my 
father. All thmgs are a shadow and we are shadows in a 
shadow. But v/hat throws the shadow, O Macumazana 
my father ? Why does Dogeetah appear to come hither 
ndmg on a white ox and why do all these thousands think 
my Snake stands so very stiff upon i"ts tail ? ” 

I m hanged if I know,” I rephed and woke up. 
There, vnthout doubt, was old Brother John "«dth a 
■\’.Tcatn of fiov/ers-—! noted in disgust that "they were 
ore nos ^hanging in a bacchanahan fashion from his 
umi.ed. sun-helmet over his left eye. He was m a funous 
rage and re\nlmg Bausi, who literally crouched before 
non, an'i . a= .n a funous rage and revihng him. mat 
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and cSed° Bratl? ^ 

4. -orottier. What were you dome to fhpQP 

foUow <?,7 '"w ™y “d to tteir 

T ™iT/ ^ ^ about to kiU them ? Oh ! if so 

us ^ *'^at bmds 

mil't?t?-V'^^ " It Is aU a homble 

rln^t %■ I "°t ,t° I*® t’^amed at all. It is that witch- 
aoctor, Imhozm, whom by the ancient law of the land I 
must obey m such matters. He consulted his Spirit 
amd declared that you were dead ; also that these white 
lords were the most wicked of men, slave-traders with 
spotted hearts, who came hither to spy out the Mazitu 
destroy them with magic and bullets.*' 
Ihen he hed,** thundered Brother John, "and he 
knew that he hed.** 

,, .p Yes, yes, it is evident that he hed,** answered Bausi 
Bring him here, and with him those who serve him '* 
Now by the hght of the moon which was shimng 
bnghtly m the heavens, for the thunder-clouds had 
departed with the last glow of sunset, soldiers began 
^ active search for Imbozwi and his confederates. 

Of these they caught eight or ten, all wicked-looking 
lellows hideously painted and adorned hke their master, 
but Imbozwi himself they could not find 
I began to thmk that in the confusion he had given us 
the slip, when presently from the far end of the line, for 
We Were still all tied to our stalces, I heard the voice of 
oammy, hoarse, it is true, but quite cheerful now, sa3mig : 

. , Quatermam, m the interests of justice, will you 
mform his Maj'esty that the treacherous wizard for 
whom he is seekmg, is now peepmg and muttermg at 
the bottom of the grave which was dug to receive my 
mortal remnants.** 

I did mform his Majesty, and m double quick tune 
our fnend Imbozwi was once more fished out of a grave 
by the strong arms of Babemba and his soldiers, and 
oragged mto the presence of the irate Bausi.*' 
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Loose the white lords and their followers/ said 
Bausi, " and let them come here.*' 

So our bonds were undone and we walked to where 
the king and Brother John stood, the miserable Imbozwi 
and his attendant doctors huddled in a heap before them. 

Who IS this ? " said Bausi to him, pointing at Brother 
John “Is it not he whom you vowed was dead “ 
Imbozwi did not seem to think that the question 
required an answer, so Bausi continued : 

“ What was the song that you sang in our ears just now 
— that if Dogeetah came you would be ready to be 
shot to death with arrows in the place of these white 
lords whose hves you swore away, was it not ^ 

Agam Imbozwi made no answer, although Babemba 
called his attention to the king's query with a vigorous 
kick Then Bausi shouted : 

“ By your own mouth are you condemned, O bar, and 
that shall be done to you which you have yourself 
decreed," addmg almost in the words of Ehjah after he 
had tnumphed over the priests of Baal, “Take away 
these false prophets. Let none of them escape. Say 
you not so, 0 people ^ " 

“ Aye," roared the multitude fiercely, “ take them 
away." 

“ Not a popular character, Imbozwi." Stephen re- 
marked to me in a reflective voice. “ Well, he is gomg 
to be served hot on his own toast now, and serve the 
brute nght." 

“ Who is the false doctor now ^ " mocked Mavovo in 
the silence that followed. “ Who is about to sup on 
arrow-heads, O Pamter-of-white-spots ? " and he pomted 
to the mark that Imbozwi had so gleefully chalked over 
his heart as a guide to the arrows of the archers. 

Now, seeing that all was lost, the httle hump backed 
Viliam with a sudden twist caught me by the legs and 

mercy. So piteously did he plead, 
mat bemg already softened by the fact of our wonderful 
escape from those black graves, my heart was melted in 
^ spare his hfe, though 

prayer would be granted, for I 
w that Bausi feared and hated the man and was only 
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too glad of the opportunity to be nd of him. Imbozwi, 
however, mterpreted my movement differently, smce 
among savages the turning of the back always means 
that a petition is refused Then, m his rage and 
despair, the venom of his wicked heart boiled over. 
He leapt to his feet, and drawing a big, carved knife 
from among his witch-doctors’ trappings, sprang at me 
hke a wOd cat, shouting : 

“ At least you shall come too, white dog * ” 

Most mercifully Mavovo was watchmg him, for that is 
a good Zulu saying which declares that Wizard is 
Wizard's fate " With one bound he was on him Just 
as the knife touched me — ^it actually pricked my skin 
though without drawmg blood, which was fortunate as 
probably it was poisoned — ^he gripped Imbozwi s arm in 
his grasp of iron and hurled him to the ground as though 
he were but a child. 

After this of course all was over. 

“ Come away,” I said to Stephen and Brother John , 

” this is no place for us.” , . . * 

So we went and gained our huts without molestation 

and indeed quite unobserved, for the attention of every- 
one m Beza Town was fully occupied elsewhere, hrom 
the market-place behind us rose so hideous a clamour 
that we rushed into my hut and fhut the door to es^pe 
or lessen the sound It was dark m the 
I was reaUy thankful, for the darkness seemed to sooihe 
my nerves. Especially was this so when Bro J 

^‘^Fnend AUan Quaterraam, and you, young g^ti^ 
man, whose name I don't know, I w te y , , . 
thmk I never mentioned to you before, 
to being a doctor, I am a clergyman of fte 
Episcopaban Church. Well, ^ a ^ergyman ash 

your leave to return thanks for^^your very 
deliverance from a cruel death , , 

” By aU means,” I muttered 
did so m a most earnest and beautiful pr y ' , . 

John may or may not have been a httl , , j 

head at this timeof his life, but he was certainly ^ a 

and a good man. 
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Afterwards, as the shrieks and shouting had now died 
down to a confused murmur of many voices, we went 
and sat outside under the projecting eaves of the hut, 
where I mtroduced Stephen Somers to Brother John. 

“ And now,” I said, ” in the name of goodness, where 
do you come from tied up in flowers like a Roman pnest 
at sacrifice, and ridmg on a bull like the lady called 
Europa ^ And what on earth do you mean by playing 
us such a scurvy trick down there m Durban, leaving 
us without a word after you had agreed to guide us to 
this hellish hole ? ” 

Brother John stroked his long beard and looked at 
me reproachfully, 

” I guess, Allan,” he said in his American fashion, 
” there is a mistake somewhere. To answer the last part 
of your question first, I did not leave you without a word ; 
I gave a letter to that lame old Gnqua gardener of yours. 
Jack, to be handed to you when you arrived ” 

” Then the idiot either lost it and hed to me, as 
Gnquas will, or he forgot all about it ” 

"That IS likely. I ought to have thought of that, 
Allan, but I didn’t. Well, m that letter I said that I 
would meet you here, where I should have been six weeks 
ago awaiting you. Also I sent a message to Bausi to 
warn him of your commg m case I should be delayed, but 
I suppose that somethmg happened to it on the road.” 

“ Why did you not wait and come with us like a 
sensible man ^ ” 


“ Allan, as you ask me straight out, I will tell you, 
although the subject is one of which I do not care to speak. 
I knew that you were gomg to journey by Kilwa ; indeed 
K was your only route wi& a lot of people and so much 
baggage, and I did not wish to visit Kilwa.” He paused, 
then went on : "A long while ago, nearly twenty-three 
years to be accurate, I went to live at Kilwa as amissionary 
vnth my young wife. I built a mission station and a 
enurch there, and we were happy and fairly successful 

oiie evil day the Swaheli and 
o tier Arabs came in dhows to establish a slave-dealmg 

1 them, and the end of it was that 

y a acked us, killed most of my people and enslaved 
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the rest. In that attack I received a cut from a sword 
on the head — look, here is the mark of it,** and drawing 
his white hair apart he showed us a long scar that was 
plamly visible m the moonlight. 

" The blow knocked me senseless just about sunset 
one evenmg. When I came to myself agam it was 
broad dayhght and everybody was gone, except one 
old woman who was tending me. She was half- crazed 
vuth gnef because her husband and two sons had been 
killed, and another son, a boy, and a daughter been 
taken away I asked her where my young wife was. 
She answered that she, too, had been taken away eight 
or ten hours before, because the Arabs had seen the 
hghts of a ship out at sea, and thought they might be 
those of a British man-of-war that was known to be 
crmsing on the coast. On seeing these they had fled 
inland m a hurry, leavmg me for dead, but kilhng the 
wounded before they went The old woman herself 
had escaped by hiding among some rocks on the seashore, 
and after the Arabs had gone had crept back to the 
house and found me still ahve. 

“ I asked her where my wife had been taken. She said 
she did not loiow, but some others of our people told her 
that they had heard the Arabs say they were going to 
some place a hundred miles inland, to ]om their leader, 
a half-bred viUam named Hassan-ben-Mohammed, to 
whom they were carrying my wife as a present. 

“ Now we knew this wretch, for after the Arabs landed 
at Kilwa, but before actual hostihties broke out between 
us, he had fallen sick of smallpox and my wife had helped 
to nurse him Had it not been for her, indeed, he 
would have died However, although the leader of the 
band, he was not present at the attack, being engaged m 
some slave-raiding business in the interior. 

“ When I had learned this terrible news, the shock 
of it, or the loss of blood, brought on a return of msrasp 
bihty, from which I only awoke two days later to find 
myself on board a Dutch tradmg vessel that was sailing 
for Zanzibar. It was the hghts of this ship that tl^ 
Arabs had seen and mistaken for those of an Enghsh 
man-of-war. She had put mto Kilwa for water, and the 
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sailors,' finding me on the verandah of the house and still 
hvmg, m the goodness of their hearts had carried me on 
board. Of the old woman they had seen nothmg ; I 
suppose ^at at their approach she ran away 

“ At Zanzibar, m an almost dying condition, I was 
handed over to a clergyman of our mission, in whose 
house I lay desperately fil for a long while. Indeed 
SIX months went by before I fully recovered my nght 
mmd. Some people say that I have never recovered it ; 
perhaps you are one of them, Allan. 

“ At last the wound m my skull healed, after a clever 
Enghsh naval surgeon had removed some bits of 
splmtered bone, and my strength came back to me. I 
was and still am an Amencan subject, and in those days 
we had no consul at Zanzibar, if there is one there now, 
of which I am not sure, and of course no warship. The 
Enghsh made what mquines they could for me, but 
coifid find out httle or nothmg, since all the country 
about Kilwa was m possession of the Arab slave-traders 
who were supported by a ruffian who called himself the 
Sultan of Zanzibar.’" 

Agam he paused, as though overcome by the sadness 
of his recollections. 

“ Did you never hear any more of your wife ? ” 
asked Stephen^ 

“Yes, Mr. Somers ; I heard at Zanzibar from a slave 
whom our mission bought and freed, that he had seen a 
white woman who answered to her descnption alive and 
apparently well, at some place I was unable to identify. 
He could only tell me that it waia fifteen days’ journey 
from the coast. She was then in charge of some black 
people, he did not know of. what tribe, who, hebeheved 
her wandering m the bush. He noted that 
the black people seemed to treat her with the greatest 
reverence, although ffiey could not understand what she 
said. On the following day, whilst searchmg for six lost 
goats, he was captured by Arabs 'who, he heard after- 
wards, were out lookmg for this white woman. The day 
alter the man had told me this, he was seized with 
m ^mation of the lungs, of which, bemg in a weak 
a- e irom ms sufferings m the slave gang, he qmckly 
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died. Now you wiil understand why I was not par- 
ticularly anxious to revisit Kilwa.” 

" Yes/' I said, " we understand that, and a good deal 
more of which we \vill talk later. But, to change the 
subject, where do you come from now, and how did you 
happen to turn up just m the nick of time ? ” 

I was 30ume3nng here across country by a route I 
will show you on my map," he answered, " when I met 
with an accident to my leg ' (here Stephen and I looked 
at each other) which kept me laid up m a Ka£&r hut for 
six weeks. When I got better, as I could not walk very 
well I rode upon oxen that I had framed. That white 
beast 3mu saw is the last of them ; the others died fhe 
bite of the tsetse fly. A fear which I could not defip 
caused me to press forward as fast as possible ; for the 
last twenty-four hours I have scarcely stopped to eat or 
sleep. When I got into the Mazitu country this mommg 
I found the kraals empty, except for some women and 
girls, who knew me agam, and threw these wreaths of 
flowers over me. They told me that aU the men had gone 
to Beza Town for a great feast, but what the feast was 
they either did not know or would not reveal bo i 
humed on and arrived in time--thank 
It is a long story ; 1 will teU you the details afterwards. 
Now we are all too tired. What s that nois , , 

I listened and recognised the triumphant song of 
Zulu hunters, who were retummg from the 

on the market-place Presently they arnve^ heaM^^^ 

Sammy, a very Iifferent Sammy from the 
who hid gone out to execution an 
Now he was the gayest of the 
were strung certain weird omanmnts which 
as the personal property of Imbozm 
" Virtue IS victonous and justice has 
Quatermam These are the spoils of ^ 

pomtmg to the trappings of the l^te w c - , 

“ Oh I get out you httle cur ! We want to know 

nothmg more,” I said. " supper, 

and he went, not m the least abasnea. .v 

The hunters were carrying t>etween th^em J^hat 
appeared to be the body of Hans. At first I 
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ened, thinking that he must be dead, but examination 
showed that he was only in a state of insensibility such 
as might be induced by laudanum. Brother John 
ordered him to be wrapped up in a blanket and laid by 
the fire, and this v/as done. 

Presently Mavovo approached and squatted doivn in 
front of us 

“ Macumazana, my father/* he said quietly, “ what 
words have you for me ? " 

Words of thanks, Mavovo. If 3'ou had not been 
so quick, Imbozwi would have finished me. As it is, 
the kmfe only touched my skin without breaking it, for 
Dogeetah has looked to see.** 

Mavovo waved his hand as though to sweep this httle 
matter aside, and asked, looking me straight m the eyes : 

“ And what other words, Macumazana ? As to my 
Snake I mean.’* 

" Only that you were nght and I was wrong,” I 
answered shamefacedly. ” Things have happened as 
you foretold, how or why I do not understand.” 

” No, my father, because you white men are so vam 
(‘ blown out * was his word), that you thmk you have 
all wisdom. Now you have learned that this is not so. 
I am content. The false doctors are all dead, my father, 

and I think that Imbozivi ^'* 

I held up my hand, not wishing to hear details. 
Mavovo rose, and with a httle smile, went about his 
busmess. 

” What does he mean about his Snake ? ** inquired 
Brother John curiously. 

I told him as briefly as I could, and asked him if he 
could explain the matter. He shook his head 

” The strangest example of native vision that I have 
^er heard of,*’ he answered, ” and the most useful, 
feplain 1 There is no explanation, except the old one 
that there are more things in heaven and earth, etc , 
God gives diSerent gifts to different men.** 
■ihen we ate our supper ; I think one of the most joyful 
me^s of which I have ever partaken. It is wonderful how 
good food tastes when one never expected to swallow 
another mouthful. After it was finished the others went 
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to bed but, with, the still unconscious Hans for my only 
companion, I sat for a while smokmg by the fire, for on 
this liigh tableland the air was chilly. I felt that as yet 
I could not sleep , if for no other reason because of the 
noise that the klazitu were making m the town, I 
suppose in celebration of the execution of the ternble 
witch doctors and of the return of Dogeetah. 

Suddenly Hans awoke, and sittmg up, stared at me 
through the bnght flame which I had recently fed with 
drv w'ood. 

“ Bass,” he said in a hollow voice, there you are, 
here I am, and there is the fire which never goes out, a 
very good fire But, Baas, why are we not inside of 
it as your father the Predikant promised, instead of 

outside here m the cold^ ” , x i j 

” Becau'^e you are still in the world, 5^ou old fool, and 

not whereVou deserve to be,” I answered “ Because 
Idavovo’s Snake was a snake with a tme tongue after all, 
and Dogeetah came as it foretold Because we are aU 
ahve and well, and it is Imbozivi with his spam who 
are dead upon the posts That is why, Hans as you 
would have seen for yourself if you had kept awak^ 
instead of swaUmvmg filthy 

woman, ]ust because you were afraid of death, which 
trnnr vou ought to have Welcomed 
” Oh • Baas,” broke in Hans, “ don't tell me that 
things are so and that we are reaUy alive “ ^hat your 
honoured father used to caU this SonTdJnU ofte^ts 

Don't tell me Baas, that I made a coward ot mysen 
uont ten m , , ,'. ^^35 — jf you knew what it 
and swallowed that ^ ® for nothms 

Sul r£d“i=r 

^ allts rffiTnd I Sen w- tied to ftose 

Sre tLAunl to ever ato -r 

Si 1 -c 

SeeThiSdSro clfed hiseAo and fro in ijitter 
gnef. 
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Well might Hans be sad, seeing that he never heard the 
last of the incident. The hunters invented a ne\v and 
gigantic name for him, which meant " The iittle- 
yellow-mouse-who-feeds-on-sleep-while-the - black - rats- 
eat-up-their-enemies ** Even Sammy made a mock of 
him, showmg him the spoils which he declared he had 
wrenched unaided from the mighty master of magic, 
Imbo2wi. As indeed he had — after the said Imbozwi 
was stone dead at the stake. 

It was very amusmg until things grew so bad that I 
feared Hans would kiU Sammy, and had to put a stop 
to the joke 


CHAPTER XII. 

BROTHER JOHN'S STORY. 

A lthough I went to bed late I was up before 
sunnse chiefly because I wished to have some 
private conversation %vith Brother John, whom I 
knew to be a very early riser. Indeed, he slept less 
than any man I ever met. 

As I ejected, I found him astir in his hut ; he was 
engaged in pressing flowers by candlehght. 

“ John," I said, " I have brought you some property 
which I think you have lost," and I handed him the 
morocco-bound Chrishan Year and the water-colour 
drawmg which we had found in the sacked mission 
house at Kilwa. 

He looked first at the picture and then at the book ; 
at least, I suppose he did, for I went outside the hut for 
a while — to observe the sunrise. In a few minutes he 
called me, and when the door was shut, said in ah 
unsteady voice : 

" How did you come by these relics, Allan ^ ” 

I told him the story from beginning to end. He 
' without a word, and when I had finished said : 

^ well tell what perhaps you have guessed, 

that the picture is that of my wife, and the book is her 
book " 

“ Is I " I exclaimed. 
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’* Yes, Allan I say ts because I do not believe that 
she is dead I cannot explain why, any more than I 
could explain last night how that great Zulu savage was 
able to prophesy my coming But sometunes we can 
wring secrets from the Unknown, and I believe that I 
have won this truth m ansv er to my prayers, that my 
wife still lives " 

“ After twenty years, John ? ” 

" Yes, after twenty years Why do you suppose,” he 
asked almost fiercely, ” that for two-thirds of a genera- 
tion I have wandered about among Afncan savages, 
pretendmg to be crazy because these wild people revere 
the mad and always let them pass unharmed ? ” 

" I thought it was to collect butterflies and botanical 
specimens ” 

" Butterflies and botanical specimens ! These were 
the pretext. I have been and am searching for my wife. 
You may think it a folly, especially considering what 
was her condition when we separated — she was expecting 
a child, Allan — but I do not. I believe that she is 
hidden away among some of these wild peoples ” 

” Then perhaps it would be as well not to find her,” 

I answered, bethinkmg me of the fate which had over- 
taken sundry white women m the old days, who had 
escaped from shipwrecks on the coast and become the 
wives of Kafiirs 

Not so, Allan On that point I fear nothing. If 
God has preserved my wife. He has also protected her 
from every harm. And now,” he went on, ” you will 
understand why I wish to visit these Bongo— the Bongo 
who worship a white goddess * ” 

” I understand,” I said and left him, for havmg learned 
all there was to know, I thought it best not to prolong a 
painful conversation. To me it seemed incredible that 
this lady should still hve, and I feared the effect upon 
him of the discovery that she was no more. How full 
of romance is this poor little world of ours ! Think of 
Brother John (Eversley was his real name as I discovered 
afterwards), and what his hfe had been A high-minded 
educated man tr5ung to serve his Faith m the dark places 
of the earth, and takmg his young wife with him, Wjhich 
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for my part I have never considered a nght thing to do. 
Neither tradition nor Holy Wnt record that the Apostles 
dragged their wives and famihes into the heathen lands 
where they went to preach, although I beheve that some 
of them were married. But this is by the way. 

Then falls the blow ; the mission house is sacked, the 
husband escapes by a miracle and the poor young lady 
is tom away to be the prey of a vile slave-trader. Lastly , 
according to the quite unrehable evidence of some 
savage already in the shadow of death; she is seen m the 
charge of other unknown savages. On the strength of 
this the husband, plajnng the part of a mad botanist, 
hunts for her for a score of years, enduring incredible 
hardships and yet buoyed up by a high and holy tmst. 
To my mmd it was a beautiful and pathetic story. 
Still, for reasons which I have suggested, I confess that 
I hoped that long ago she had returned into the hands 
of the Power which made her, for what would be the 
state of a young white lady who for two decades had 
been at the mercy of these black bmtes ? 

And yet, and yet, after my experience of Mavovo and 
his Snake, I did not feel mchned to dogmatise about any- 
thing Who and what was I, that I should venture not 
only to form opmions, but to thmst them down the 
throats of others ? After all, how narrow are the hmits 
of the knowledge upon which we base our judgments. 
Perhaps the great sea of intuition that surrounds us is 
safer to float on than are these little islets of individual 
experience, whereon we are so wont to take our stand. 

Meanwhile my duty was not to speculate on the dreams 
and mental attitude of others, but like a practical hunter 
and trader, to carry to a successful issue an expedition 
that I was well paid to manage, and to dig up a certain 
rare flower root, if I could find it, in the marketable 
value of which I had an interest. I have always prided 
myself upon my entire lack of imagination and aU such 
mental phantasies, and upon an aptitude for hard busi- 
ngs and an appreciation of the facts of hfe, that after 
all are the things vdth which we have to do. This is the 
truth ; at least, I hope it is. For if I were to be qmie 
honest, which no one ever has been, except a gentleman 
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named Mr, Pepys, who, I think, lived m the reign of 
Charles II, and who, to judge from his memoirs, which I 
have read lately, did not wnte for pubhcation, I should 
have to admit that there is another side to my nature. I 
sternly suppress it, however, at any rate for the present 

While we were at breakfast Hans who, stiU suffering 
from headache and remorse, was lurkmg outside the gate- 
way far from the maddmg crowd of cntics, crept m like a 
beaten dog and announced that Babemba was approach- 
mg followed by a number of laden soldiers. I was about 
to advance to receive him. Then I remembered that, 
owmg to a queer native custom, such as that which 
caused Sir Theophilus Shepstone, whom I used to know 
very weU, to be recognised as the holder of the spirit of 
the great Chaka and therefore as the equal of the Zulu 
monarchs. Brother John was the really important man m 
our company So I gave way and asked him to be good 
enough to take my place and to live up to that station in 
savage life to which it had pleased God to call him. 

I am bound to say he rose to the occasion very well, 
bemg by nature and appearance a dignified old man. 
Swallowing his coffee m a hurry, he took his place at a 
httle distance from us, and stood there m a statuesque 
pose. To him enter Babemba crawhng on his hands 
and knees, and other native gentlemen likewise crawhng 
also the burdened soldiers m as obsequious an attitude 


as their loads would allow. 

" O Kmg Dogeetah," said Babemba, " your brother 
king, Bausi, returns the guns and fire-goods of the white 
men, your children, and sends certain gifts.' 

“ Glad to hear it, General Babemba," said Brother 
John, " although it would be better if he had never 
taken them away Put them down and get on to your 
feet. I do not hke to see men wngglmg on their 


stomachs hke monkeys " , , , xt. a 

The order was obeyed, and we checked the guns and 
ammunition : also our revolvers and the articles 
that had been taken away from us Nothing was 
missing or damaged , and m addition there were four fine 
elephant's tusks, an offermg to Stephen and mjsei , 
which, as a busmess man, I promptly accepted^ some 
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'karosses and Mazitu weapons, presents to Mavovo and 
the hunters, a beautiful native bedstead with ivory legs 
and mats of finely-woven grass, a gift to Hans in tesh- 
mony to his powers of sleep under trying circumstances 
(the Zulus roared when they heard this, and Hans 
vanished cursmg behmd the huts), and for Sammy a 
weird musical instrument with a request that in future 
he would use it in pubhc mstead of his voice. 

Sammy, I may add, did not see the joke any more 
than Hans had done, but the rest of us appreciated the 
Mazitu sense of humour very much. 

It is very well, Mr Quatermain,” he said, " for these 
black babes and suckhngs to sit in the seat of the 
scornful ^ On such an occasion silent prayers would have 
been of little use, but I am certain that my loud crying 
to Heaven delivered you all from the bites of the heathen 
•arrows ” 


^ " 0 Dogeetah and white lords,"’ said Babemba, “ the 
king invites your presence that he may ask your for- 
giveness for what has happened, and this time there will 
be no need for you to bring arms, smce henceforward no 
hurt can come to you from the Mazitu people ” 

So presently we set out once more, taking with us the 
gifts that had been refused Our march to the royal 
quarters was a veritable triumphal progress The people 
prostrated themselves and clapped their hands slowly in 
salutation as we passed, while the girls and children 
peited us with flowers as though we were bndes going to 
he married. Our road ran by the place of execution where 
ne stakes, at which I confess I looked "with a shiver, 
wem still standing, though the grave had been filled m 
■u amyal Bausi and his councillors rose and 

Indeed, the king did more, for commg for- 
rd he seized Brother John by the hand, and insisted 
hpon mbbmg his ugly black nose against that of this 
ered guest This it appeared, was the Mazitu method 
honour which Brother John did not 
i appreciate. Then followed long speeches, 
washed do™ with draughts of thick native beer! 
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disciples, under whose tyranny the land had groaned for 
long, since the people believed them to speak “ with 
the voice of ‘ Heaven Above.’ ” 

Brother John, on our behalf, accepted the apology, and 
then read a lecture, or rather preached a sermon, that 
took exactly twenty-five ^mmutes to dehver (he is rather 
long in the wmd), m which he demonstrated the evils of 
superstition and pomted to a higher and a better path. 
Bausi replied that he would like to hear more of that path 
another time which, as he presumed that we were gomg to 
spend the rest of our fives m his company, could easily be 
found— say durmg the next spring when the crops had 
been sown and the people had leisure on their hands. 

After this we presented our gifts, which now were 
eagerly accepted. Then I took up my parable and ex- 
plained to Bausi that so far from stoppmg m Beza 
Town for the rest of our fives, we were anxious to pre^ 
forward at once to Pongo-land. The king s face felfi 
as did those of his councillors. „ , . , 

“ Listen, 0 lord Macumazana, and all of you, he smd. 

“ These Bongo are homble wizards, a great and powerful 
people who five by themselves amidst the swamps ^d 
mix with none. If the Bongo catch Mazitu or fo^of any 
other tnbe, either they kill them or take them as 
to their own land where they enslave them, or ^some 
tunes sacrifice them to the devifi they worehip 

“ That is so ” broke in Babemba, for when I was a 

lad I was a slave to the Pongo and 

ficed to the White Devil. It was m escaping from them 

"^Neeai to saf i’made a note of this remark though 
I mfTtbA moment opportune *0 
matter up If Babemba has once 
I reflected to myself, Babemba can go agam or show u 

d we catch any of the Pongo.” went on Bau^. 

" as sometimes we do when have been 

slaves we kill them. Ever smce the Mazitu have Deen 

m ^s Xc^here has been hate and war between them 
SiH I could wipe out those evil ones. 

then I should die happily* 
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“ That you will never do, O King, while the White 
Devil lives,” said Babemba “ Have you not heard the 
Pongo prophecy, that while the White Devil hves and the 
the Holy Flower blooms, they will live. But when the 
White Devil dies and the Holy Flower ceases to bloom, 
tncn their women will become barren and their end will 
be upon them ” 

“ Well, I suppose that this White Devil will die some 
day,” I said. 

Not so, Macumazana It will never die of itself 
Like its wicked Pnest, it has been there from the begin- 
nmg and will always be there, unless it is killed. But 
who is there that can kill the White Devd ” 

I thought to myself that I would not mmd trying, 
but again I did not pursue the point. 

“ My brother Dogeetah and lords,” exclaimed Bausi, 
"it IS not possible that you should visit these wizards 
except at the head of an army But how can I send an 
army with you, seemg that the Mazitu are a land people 
and have no canoes m which to cross the great lake, 
and no trees whereof to make them ? ” 

W’e answered that we did not know but would think 
the matter over, as we had come from our own place for 
this purpose and meant to carry it out. 

Then the audience came to an end, and we returned 
to our huts, leavmg Dogeetah to converse with his 
“ brother Bausi ” on matters connected with the latter’s 
health. As I passed Babemba I told him that I should 
like to see him alone, and he said that he would visit 
me that evening after supper. The rest of the day 
passed quietly, for we had asked that people might be 
kept away from our encampment. 

W^e found Hans, who had not accompanied us, bemg 
a httle shy of appearmg in pubhc just then, engaged m 
cleanmg tiie rifles, and this reminded me of somethmg 
Takmg the double-barrelled gun of which I have spoken, 
I (^ed Mavovo and handed it to him, sa5ring : 

\\ yours, O true prophet ” 

^os, my father,” he answered, "it is mine for a 
urKe while, then perhaps it will be yours agam ” 

The words struck me, but I did not care to ask their 
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meaning. Somehow I wanted to hear no more of 
Mavovo’s propheaes. 

Then we dmed, and for the rest of that afternoon 
slept, for all of us, includmg Brother John, needed rest 
badly. In the evenmg Babemba came, and we three 
white men saw him alone. 

Tell us about the Pongo and this white devil they 
worship," I said. 

" Macumazana," he answered, " fifty years have gone 
by smce I was m that land and I see thmgs that hap- 
pened to me there as through a mist. I went to fish 
amongst the reeds when I was a boy of twelve, and tall 
men robed m white came in a canoe and seized me. 
They led me to a town where there were many other 
such men, and treated me very weU, givmg me sweet 
thmgs to eat till I grew fat and my sl^ shone Then 
in the evenmg I was taken away, and we marched all 
night to the mouth of a great cave In this cave sat 
a horrible old man about whom danced robed people, 
performing the ntes of the White Devil. 

" The old man told me that on the followmg morning 
I was to be cooked and eaten, for which reason I had been 
made so fat. There was a canoe at the mouth of the 
cave, beyond which lay water While all were asleep I 
crept to the canoe. As I loosed the rope one of the 
priests woke up and ran at me. But I hit him on the head 
with the paddle, for though only a boy I was bold and 
strong, and he fell mto the water. He came up agam and 
gripped the edge of the canoe, but I struck his fingers with 
the paddle till he let go A great wmd was blowing that 
night, tearmg off boughs from the trees which grew upon 
the other shore of the water It whirled the canoe round 
and round and one of the boughs struck mem the eye 
I scarcely felt it at the time, but afterwards the e\ e 
withered. Or perhaps it was a spear or a knife tliat 
struck me m the eye, I do not know I paddled ml i lost 
my senses and always that vnnd blew Tl^ last tiling 
that I remember was the sound of the canoe being dn\ cn 
by the gale through reeds Wdien I woke up again I 
found myself near a shore, to which I waded tlirougli tie 
mud, scaring great crocodiles. But this must hai- e cen 
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some days later, for now I v/as quite tlim. I fell down 
upon the shore, and there some of our people found me 
and nursed me till I recovered. That is all 

“ And quite enough too," I said. " Kow answer me 
How far was the town from the place where you were 
captured in Mazitu-land ? " 

" A whole days’ journey in the canoe, jWaciimazana. 
I was captured in the morning early and we reached the 
harbour in the evening at a place where many canoes 
were tied up, perhaps fifty of them, some of which 
would hold forty men." 

“ And how far w’as the to^vn from this harbour ? " 
“ Quite close, Macumazana." 

Now Brother John asked a question. 

" Did you hear anything about the land beyond the 
water by the cave ? " 

“ Yes, Dogeetah. I heard then, or afteiw^ards — ^for 
from time to time rumours reach us concerning these 
Pongo — ^that it is an island where grows the Holy 
Flower, of which you know, for when last you were here 
you had one of its blooms, I heard, too, that this Holy 
Flower was tended by a priestess named Mother of the 
Flower, and her servants, all of whom were virgins." 

" Who was the priestess ? " 

I do not know, but I have heard that she was one 
of those people who, although their parents are black, 
are bom white, and that if any females among the 
Pongo are bom white, or with pink eyes or deaf and 
dumb, they are set apart to be the servants of the 
priestess But this priestess must now be dead, seeing 
that when I was a boy she was already old, very, very 
old, and the Pongo were much concerned because there 
was no one of white skm who could be appointed to 
succeed her. Indeed she is dead, since many years ago 
there was a great feast in Pongo-land and numbers of 
slaves were eaten, because the priests had found a 
oeautiful new priestess who was white with yellow hair 
and had finger-nails of the right shape.” 

I bethought me that this finding of the priestess 
named Mother of the Flower,” who must be distin- 
guisned by certain personal peculiarities, resembled not 
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a little that of the finding of the Apsi bull-god, which 
also must have certain prescnbed and holy markings, 
by the old Egyptians, as narrated by Herodotus How- 
ever, I said nothing about it at the tune, because 
Brother John asked sharply : 

“ And is this pnestess also dead ? ” 

“ I do not know, Dogeetah, but I think not. If she- 
were dead I thmk that we should have heard some 
rumour of the Feast of the eating of the dead Mother."" 

" Eatmg the dead mother I " I exclaimed. 

" Yes, Macumazana. It is the law among the Pongo 
that, for a certam sacred reason, the body of the Mother 
of the Flower, when she dies, must be partaken of by 
those who are privileged to the holy food." 

“ But the White Devil neither dies nor is eaten ? " I said. 

“ No, as I have told you, he never dies. It is he wha 
causes others to die, as if you go to Pongo-land doubtless 
you will find out," Babemba added grimly. 

Upon my word, thought I to myself, as the meetmg, 
broke up because Babemba had nothmg more to say, if 
I had my way I would leave Pongo-land and its white 
devil alone. Then I remembered how Brother John 
stood in reference to this matter, and with a sigh resigned 
myself to fate. As it proved it, I mean Fate, was quite 
equal to the occasion. The very next mommg, early, 
Babemba turned up agam. 

’’Lords, lords," he said, "a wonderful thmg has. 
happened I Last night we spoke of the Pongo and now 
behold I an embassy from the Pongo is here , it arrivea' 


at sunrise." 

" What for ? " I asked. . , ^ xr, 

“To propose peace between their people and tiie 
Mazitu. Yes, they ask that Bausi should send envoys 
to their town to arrange a lastmg peace. As if any one- 
would go f " he added 

" Perhaps some might dare to," I ansv^red, for an 
idea occurred to me, " but let us go to see Bausi ^ 

Half an hour later we were seated m the kmg s 
closure, that is, Stephen and I were, for Brother john 
was already in the royal hut, talking to Bausi. As we- 
went a few words had passed between us. 
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" Lias it occurred to you, John,” I asked, " that If 
you really wish to visit Pongo-land here is perhaps 
what you would call a providential opportunity. Cer- 
tainly none of these Mazitu will go, since they fear lest 
they should find a permanent peace — inside of the 
Pongo Well, you are blood-brother to Bausi and can 
offer to play the part of Envoy Extraordinary, with us 
as the members of your staff ” 

” I have already thought of it, Allan,” he replied, 
stroking his long beard 

We sat down among a few of the leading councillors, 
and presently Bausi came out of his hut accompanied 
by Brother John, and ha\dng greeted us, ordered the 
Pongo envoys to be admitted They were led in at 
once, tall, hght-coloured men vith regular and Semitic 
features, who were clothed in white linen like Arabs, and 
wore circlets of gold or copper upon their necks and w'rists 
In short, they were imposing persons, quite different 
from ordinary Central Afncan natives, though there 
was something about their appearance v;hich chilled 
and repelled me. I should add that their spears had 
beeii left outside, and that they saluted the king b\^ 
folding their arms upon their breasts and bowing in a 
dignified fashion 

” Who are you ? ” asked Bausi, ” and what do 5'ou 
want ? ” 

“ I am Komba,” answered their spokesman, quite a 
young man \vith flashing eyes, “the Accepted-of-the- 
Gods, who, in a day to come that perhaps is near, will 
be the Kalubi of the Pongo people, and these are my 
servants I have come here bearing gifts of friendship 
which are without, by the desire of the holy Motorabo, 
the High Priest of the gods ” 

I thought that the Kalubi was the priest of your 
gods,” interrupted Bausi. 

Not so. The Kalubi is the King of the Pongo as 
you are the King of the Mazitu The Motombo, who 

^ seldom seen, is King of the spirits and the Mouth of 
the gods.” 

nodded in the African fashion, that is by raising 
e chm, not depressmg it, and Kombo went on : 
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" I have placed myself m your power, trusting to 
your honour You can kill me if you wish, though that 
will avail nothing, smce there are others waitmg to 
become Kalubi m my place ” 

“ Am I a Pongo that I should wish to kill messengers 
and eat them ’ ” asked Bausi, with sarcasm, a speech 
at which I noticed the Pongo envoys wmced a httle. 

“ Kmg, you are mistaken The Pongo only eat those 
whom the White God has chosen It is a religious nte. 
Why should they who have cattle m plenty desire to 
devour men ? " 

“ I don’t know,” grunted Bausi, ” but there is one 
here who can tell a different story,” and he looked at 
Babemba, who wriggled uncomfortably 

Komba also looked at him with his fierce eyes 
” It IS not conceivable,” he said, ‘ that anybody 
should wish to eat one so old and bony, but let that pass. 
I thank you, King, for your promise of safety. I have 
come here to ask that you should send envoys to confer 
with the Kalubi and the Motombo, that a lastmg peace 
may be arranged between our peoples 

” Why do not the Kalubi and the Motombo come 

here to confer ^ ” asked Bausi , , j i 4.1, • 

“ Because it is not lawful that they should leave their 
land, O Kmg Therefore they have sent me who am the 
Kalubi-to-come. Hearken There has been war between 
us for generations It began so long ago that only the 

Motombo loiows of its begmnmg which 
gods Once the Pongo people ovvned all this Hnd and 
only had their sacred places beyond the water. Then 
your forefathers came and fell on them, killing many, 
enslavmg many and taking their women to wife Nov 
say the Motombo and the Kalubi m the ^ 

there be peace , where there is but barren ^a^d, there let 
com and flowers grow , let the darlmess, w 
lose their way and die, be changed to P^^a^ant hght in 
which they can sit in the sun holdmg each other s han^. 

“ Hear, hear i ” I muttered, quite moved by thi^ 
eloquence But Bausi was not at ail J 

he seemed to view these poetic proposals with t 


suspicion. 
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“ Give up killing our people or capturing llicm to be 
sacnficed to your White Devil, and then m a year or 
two we may listen to your words that arc smeared vdth 
honey/' he said “ As it is, we think that they arc but 
a trap to catch flies. Still, if theie are any of our coun- 
cillors willing to visit your Motombo and your Kalubi 
and hear what they have to propose, taking the risk of 
whatever may happen to them there, I do not forbid 
it. Now, 0 ray Councillors, speak, not altogether, but 
one by one, and be swift, since to the first that speaks 
shall be given this honour." 

I think I never heard a denser silence than that which 
followed this mvitation. Each of the tndimas looked at 
his neighbour, but not one of them uttered a single word. 

" What ! " exclaimed Bausi, m affected surpnse. " Do 
none speak ^ Well, well, you are law^'^ers and men of 
peace What says the great general, Babemba ? " 

" I sa}^ 0 Kmg, that I went once to Pongo-land 
when I was young, taken by the hair of my head, to 
leave an eye there, and that I do not wish to visit it 
agam walkmg on the soles of my feet." 

' It seems, 0 Komba, that smee none of my people 
are wilhng to act as envoys, if there is to be talk of peace 
between us, the Motombo and the Kalubi must come 
here under safe conduct.” 

r, cannot be, O IHng.” 

If so, aU is finished, O Komba. Rest, eat of our 
rood and return to our own land." 

Brother John rose and said : 

We are blood-brethren, Bausi, and therefore I can 

your councillors are willmg, 
and ^uese Pongos are wilhng, I and my fnends do not fear 
visit the Motombo and Qie Kalubi, to talk with them 
o peace on behalf of your people, smee we love to see new 
u faces of mankmd. Say, Komba, if the 

iung allows, will you accept us as ambassadors ? " 

ambassadors,” 

Komba “ Yet the Kalubi has heard of the 
r?, “ Mazitu-land and bade me 

embassy l^d'vSt hm^T" accompany the 

y a visit nim, he would give you welcome. 
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Only when the matter was laid before the Motombo, 
the oracle spoke thus : 

Let the white men come if come they will, or let 
them stay away ( But if they come, let them brmg 
mth them none of those iron tubes, great or small, 
whereof the land has heard, that vomit smoke with a 
noise and cause death from afar. They will not need 
them to kiU meat, for meat shall be given to them m 
plenty , moreover, among the Pongo they will be safe, 
unless they offer msult to the god ' " 

These words Komba spoke very slowly and with much 
emphasis, his piercmg eyes fixed upon my face as though 
to read the thoughts it hid As I heard them my 
courage sank into my boots Well, I knew that the 
Kaiubi was aslang us to Pongo-land that we might kill 
this Great White Devil that threatened his hfe, which, 

I took it, was a monstrous ape. And how could we face 
that or some other frightful brute without firearms 1 
My mmd was made up m a mmute 

“O Komba," I said, "my gun is my father, my 
mother, my wife and all my other relatives. I do not 
stir from here without it " 

"Then, white lord," answered Komba, "you will 
do well to stop m this place in the midst of your family, 
smce, if jmu try to brmg it with you to Pongo-land, you 
will be killed as you set foot upon the shore " 

Before I could find an answer Brother John spoke, 
saymg 

" It IS natural that the great hunter, Macumazana, 
should not wish to be parted from that which to him is 
as a stick to a lame man. But with me it is different. 
For years I have used no gun, who kill nothing that 
God made, except a few bnght-wmged msects I am 
ready to visit your country with naught save this in my 
hand," and he pomted to the butterfly net that leaned 

against the fence behmd him 

“ Good, you are welcome," said Komba, and I thought 
that I saw his eyes gleam with unholy ]oy. There fol- 
lowed a pause, during which I explained everythmg to 
Stephen, showing that the thmg was madness But here, 
to my horror, that young man's muhsh obstmacy came m. 
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I say, you know, Quatermain,” he said, '' we can't 
let the old boy go alone, or at least I can't. It’s another 
matter for you who have a son dependent on you. 

But putting aside the fact that I mean to get " he 

was about to add, " the orchid," when I nudged him. 
Of course, it was ridiculous, but an uneasy fear took 
me lest this Komba should m some mystenous way 
understand what he was saying " What’s up ? Oh 1 
I see, but the beggar can’t understand Enghsh Well, 
putting aside everything else, it isn't the game, and 
there you are you know. If Mr Brother John goes. I'll 
go too, and mdeed if he doesn’t go. I'll go alone " 

" You unutterable young ass," I muttered in a stage 
aside 

" What is it the young white lord says he wishes m 
our country ? ” asked the cold Komba, wdio with 
diabohcal acuteness had read some of Stephen’s 
meamng in his face. 

" He says that he is a harmless traveller who would 
like to study the scenery and to find out if you have any 
gold there,” I answ'ered. 

" Indeed Well, he shall study the scenery and we 
have gold," and he touched the bracelets on his arm, 
of which he shall be given as much as he can carry 
away. But perchance, white lords, you would wish to 
talk this matter over alone Have we your leave to 
withdraw a while, 0 Kmg '> ” 

Five mmutes later we were seated m the king's " great 
house " with Bausi himself and Babemba. Here there 
was a mighty argument Bausi implored Brother John 
not to go, and so did I. Babemba said that to go 
would be madness, as he smelt witchcraft and murder 
m the air, he who knew the Bongo 

Brother John rephed sweetly that he certainly m- 
tended to avail himself of this heaven-sent opportunity 
to visit one of the few remainmg districts in this part 
of Afnca through which he had not yet w^andered. 

y^-wned and fanned hunself with a pocket- 
handkerchief, for the hut was hot, and remarked that 
having come so far after a certain rare flower he did not 
mean to return empty-handed 
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" I perceive, Dogeetah,” said Bausi at last, “ that you 
have some reason for this journey which you are hidmg 
from me. Still, I am mmded to hold you here by force " 
“ If you do, it vnh break our brotherhood,” answered 
Brother John. , ” Seek not to know what I would hide, 
Bausi, but wait till the future shall declare it.” 

Bausi groaned and gave in Babemba said that 
Dogeet^ and Wazela were bewitched, and that I, 
Macumazana, alone retamed my senses 

" Then that’s settled,” exclaimed Stephen. ” John 
and I are to go as envoys to the Bongo, and you, 
Quatermain, will stop here to look after the hunters and 


the stores ” 

” Young man,” I rephed, ” do you wish to msult me ? 
After your father put you in my charge, too l If you 
two are gomg, I shall come also, if I have to do so 
mother-naked. But let me tell you once and for all m 
the most emphatic language I can command, that I 
consider you a brace of cofounded lunatics, and tnat 
if the Bongo don’t eat you, it wiH be inore than you 
deserve. To think that at my age I should be dragged 
among a lot of cannibal savages without even a pistol, to 
fight some unknown brute with my bare hands Well, we 
cin only die once-that is, so far as we know at present 
”How true,” remarked Stephen; “how strangely 

and profoundly true ! ” 

Oh t I could have boxed his ears 
We went mto the courtyard agam, whither Komba 
was summoned with his attendants This 
came bearing gifts, or havmg them borne for ^ 
These consisted, I remember, of two S 

which suggested to me that their coun p' would 

entirely surrounded by water, '1° 

scarcely hve upon an island , gdd ^ mmprahzed * 
copper bracelets, which showed that it ’ 

-nativp Imen, very well woven, and some reauy 
Sutiful dewrated pot? indicating that the people had 
artistm tartes TOeie did they get them from, I wonder, 
Sd what wfs the ongin of therr race P I 
the question, for I never found out with any certainty. 

Nor do I think they knew theinseA’Ctj 
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The indaba was resumed. Bausi announced that we 
three white men nith a servant apiece (I stipulated for 
this) would visit Pongo-land as his envoys, taldng no fire- 
arms with us, there to discuss terms of peace between the 
tv/o peoples, and especially the questions of trade and 
intermarriage. Komba was very insistent that this 
should be mcluded ; at the time I wondered w'hy. He, 
Komba, on behalf of the Motombo and the Kalubi, the 
spiritual and temporal rulers of his land, guaranteed us 
safe conduct on the understanding that we attempted no 
msult or violence to the gods, a stipulation from which 
there was no escape, though I liked it httle. He swore 
also that we should be dehvered safe and sound in the 
Mazitu country within six days of our having left its 
shores, 

Bausi said that it v,’as good, adding that he would send 
five hundred armed men to escort us to the place where 
we were to embark, and to receive us on our return ; also 
that if any hurt came to us he would wage v. ar upon the 
Pongo people for ever until he found means to destroy 
them. 

So we parted, it bemg agreed that we w ere to start 
upon our journey on the following morning. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

RICA TOWCN'. 

A S a matter of fact we did not leave Beza Town till 
J. A twenty-four hours later than had been arranged, 
V since it took some tune for old Babemba, who was 
to be m charge of it, to collect and promsion our escort 
01 five hundred men. 

Here, I may mention, that when we got back to our 
urn we found the two Hazitu bearers, Tom and Jerry, 
^ting a hearty meal, but looking rather tired. It 

order to get nd of their favourable 
deceased witch-doctor, Imbozwi, who for 

kill their, caused 

tfiem to be marched ofi' to a distant part of the land 
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where they were imprisoned. On the arrival of the 
news of the fall and death of Imbozwi and his sub- 
ordinates, they were set at liberty, and at once returned 
to us at Beza Town 

Of course it became necessary to explain to our 
servants what we were about to do When they 
understood the nature of our proposed expedition they 
shook their heads, and when they learned that we had 
promised to leave our guns behind us, they were speech- 
less vnth amazement „ , , « 

“ Kransick ' Kransick ’ which means lU m the 
skuU ” or " mad,” exclaimed Hans to the others as he 
tapped his forehead significimtly " They have raught 
It from Dogeetah, one who lives on msects which he 
entangles in a net, and (^rries no gun to kiU game 

WeU I knew they would ” , j t. 

The hunters nodded in assent, and Sammy hfted his 

aims to Heaven as though in prayer. Only ^^-vovo 
Lemed mdifferent Then came the question of which 

of them was to accompany us 

“ So far as I am concerned that is soon settled, said 

Mavovo “ I go with my father, Macumazana, seeing 

aXen ivitiiL a gun f ^ stdl _^d can fight 

“ “Indfro^th tL sTas Qua^am,” grunted 
Hanf“ se«i’4at even — a I am cunnmg. 

yo^Se teto Spotted Snake 
iLXcept wnen y sleep mocked one of 

aeZulus''””' Doe? tot fine bedstead which the kmg 

” answgea ™tot 

to you who do ^2leep toi^ there is in you when 
withm me whem I am asieep titcLx 

you are awake ” ^an shoidd 

It remained to be decme servants, who 

be As neither of Brother journey, 

had acTOmpanie gf^^id, Stephen 

riSS"y man, chiefly because he could 

cook. 
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“ No, Mr Somers, no,” said Sammy, with earnestness. 
” At this proposal I draw the thick rope. To ask one 
who can cook to visit a land where he will be cooked, 
is to seethe the offsprmg m its parent's millc.” 

So we gave him up, and after some discussion fixed 
upon Jerry, a smart and plucky fellow, who v/as quite 
wiUing to accompany us The rest of tliat day we 
spent m makmg our preparations which, if simple, 
required a good deal of thought To my annoyance, 
at the time I wanted to find Hans to help me, he was not 
forthcommg. Ydien at length he appeared I asked him 
where he had been. He answered, to cut himself a 
stick m the forest, as he understood we should have 
to walk a long way. Also he showed me the stick, a 
long, thick staff of a hard and beautiful kmd of bamboo 
which grows m Mazitu-land. 

“ What do you want that clumsy thmg for,” I said, 
” when there are plenty of sticks about ^ ” 

” New journey, new stick • Baas Also this kmd of 
wood IS full of air and might help me to float if v e are 
upset into the water.” 

” What an idea l ” I exclaimed, and dismissed the 
matter from my mmd 

At dawn, on the followmg day, we started, Stephen and 
I ndmg on the two donkeys, which were now fat and 
lusty, and Brother John upon his white ox, a most docile 
beast that was quite attached to him. All the hunters, 
fuUy armed, came with us to the borders of the Mazitu 
country, where they were to await our return m 
company with the Mazitu regiment. The kmg himself 
went with us to the west gate of the town, where he 
bade us all, and especially Brother John, an ^ectionate 
^rewell. Moreover, he sent for Komba and his atten- 
dants, and again swore to him that if any harm happened 
to us, he would not rest till he had found a way to 
destroy the Bongo, root and branch. 

Have no fear,” answered the cold Komba, ” m our 
holy town of Rica we do not tie innocent guests to 
st^es to be shot to death with arrows ” 

The repartee, which was undoubtedly neat, irritated 
tSausi, who was not fond of allusions to this subject. 
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“ If the white men are so safe, why do you not let 
toein take their guns with them ? " he asked, somewhat 
ulogically 

meant evil. King, would their guns help them, 
they bemg but few among so many. For instance, 
could we not steal them, as you did when you plotted 
the murder of these white lords. It is a law among the 
Pongo that no such magic weapon shall be allowed to 
enter their land ” 

" Why ? ” I asked, to change the conversation, for I 
saw that Bausi was growmg very wrath and feared 
comphcations 

“ Because, my lord Macumazana, there is a prophecy 
among us that when a gun is fired in Pongo-land, its 
gods wiU desert us, and the Motombo, who is dieif 
pnest, will die That saymg is very old, but until a 
httle while ago none knew what it meant, since it spoke 
of ‘ a hollow spear that smoked,' and such a weapon was 
not known to us " 

“ Indeed," I said, mourning withm myself that we 
should not be m a position to bnng about the fulfilment 
of that prophecy, which, as Hans said, shaking his head 
sadly, " was a great pity, a very great pity I " 

Three days' march over country that gradually sloped 
downwards from the high tableland on which stood Beza 
Town, brought us to the lake called Kirua, a word which, 

I beheve, means The Place of the Island Of the lake 
itself we could see nothmg, because of the dense brake of 
taU reeds which grew out into the shallow water for 
quite a mile from the shore and was only pierced here and 
there with paths made by the hippopotami when tliey 
came to the mamland at night to feed From a high 
mound which looked exactly like a tumulus and, for 
aught I know, may have been one ,* however, the blue 
waters beyond were visible, and m the far distance vhat, 
looked at through glasses, appeared to be a tree-clad 
mountain top I asked Komba what this might be, and he 
answered that it was the Home of the gods m Pongo-land 
" What gods > " I asked again, whereon he replied 
like a black Herodotus, that of these it was not lawful 
to speak. 
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I have rarely met any one more difficult to pump than 
that fngid and un-Afncan Komba. 

On the top of this mound we planted the Union Jack, 
fixed to the tallest pole that we could find. Komba 
asked suspiciously why we did so, and as I %vas deter- 
mined to show this uns 5 unpat}ietic person that there 
were others as unpumpable as himself, I replied that it 
was the god of our tribe, which we set up there to be 
worshipped, and that anyone who tried to insult or 
mjure it, would certamly die, as the vutch-doctor, Im- 
bozwi, and his children had found out. For once Komba 
seemed a little impressed, and even bowed to the bunting 
as he passed by. 

Wffiat I did not mfoim him v.as tliat we had set the 
flag there to be a sign and a beacon to us in case we 
should ever be forced to find our way back to this place 
unguided and m a hurry. As a matter of fact, this 
piece of forethought, which oddly enough ongmated with 
the most reckless of our party, Stephen, proved our salva- 
tion, as I shall tell later on At the foot of the mound 
we set our camp for the night, the Mazitu soldiers 
under Babemba, who did not mmd mosquitoes makmg 
theirs nearer to the lake, just opposite to w'here a wide 
hippopotamus lane pierced the reeds, leaving a httle 
canal of clear water. 


I aslmd Komba when and how we w’ere to cross the 
lake He said^ that we must start at dawn on the 
foUowmg morning when, at this time of the year, the 
wmd generally blew off shore, and that if the weather 
were i^ourable, we should reach the Pongo town of Rica 
y nigntiall As to how'^ we were to do this, he would 
show' me if I cared to foUow him. 1 nodded, and he led 
me tour or five hundred yards along the edge of the 
reeds m a southerly direction. 

we went, two thmgs happened The first of these 
^ black rhmoceros, which %vas 

bushes, suddenly got our wmd and, 
from cUo + these beasts, charged down on us 

a heaw yards aw'ay. Now I was carrying 

^ yet we and our 
capons were not parted. On came the rhinoceros, and 
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Komba, small blame to him for he only had a spear, 
started to run. I cocked the nfle and waited my chance. 

When it was not more than fifteen paces away the 
rlunoceros threw up its head, at which, of course, it was 
useless to fire because of the horn, and I let dnve at 
the throat. The bullet hit it fair, and I suppose pene- 
trated to the heart At any rate, it rolled over and 
over like a shot rabbit, and with a single stretch of 
Its limbs, expired almost at my feet 

Komba was much impressed He returned ; he • 
stared at the dead rhmoceros and at the hole m its 
throat ; he stared at me ; he stared at the still smokmg 


nfle „ 

“ The great beast of the plams killed with a noise ' 
he muttered “ Killed m an mstant by this httle 
monkey of a white man (I thanked him for that and 
made a note of it) and his magic. Oh ' the Motombo 
was wise when he commanded and with an enort 

" Well, fnend, what is the matter ? I asked. You 
see there was no need for you to run. If you had stepped 
behind me you would have been as safe as you are 

now — after runmng ” , , 

“ It IS so, lord Macumazana, but the thmg is strange 

to me. Forgive me if I do not understand. 

“ Oh 1 I formve you, my lord Kalubi-that-is-to-be. 
It is clear tliat you have a good deal to learn m Pongo- 

•I J 

“ Yes mv lord Macumazana, and so perhaps have 
you,” he rephed dryly, havmg by this tune recovered 

his nerve and sarcastic powers rr,TrcfAnnn<;lv 

Then after teUing Mavovo, who in 

at the sound of the shot I think he w rhinoceros 
case of accidents— to fetch men to cut up the rhmoceros, 

"^rhlt^^fu'rrerCluTtT; 'the edge of the reed.^I 

Son/fou! a1d"te°d musU tin haff-hidden by 

‘"Tasked, m seeming astonishment, 
though I knew well what it must be. 
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“ Oh 1 "'replied Komba, who evidently was not yet 
quite himself, " that is where the white lord Dogeetah, 
Bausi’s blood-brother, set his httle canvas house when 
he was here over twelve moons ago." 

" Really ! " I exclaimed, “ he never told me he was 
here (This was a he, but somehow I was not afraid 
of lymg to Komba ) How do you know that he was 
here ? " 

“ One of our people who was fishmg in the reeds saw 
him." 

" Oh I that explams, Komba. But what an odd place 
for him to fish m ,* so far from home ; and I wonder 
what he was fishmg for. When you have time, Komba, 
you must explam to me what it is that you catch amidst 
the roots of thick reeds m such shallow water." 

Komba rephed that he would do so with pleasure — 
when he had time. Then, as though to avoid further 
conversation he ran forward, and thrusting the reeds 
apart, showed me a great canoe, big enough to. hold 
thirty or forty men, which with mfinite labour had been 
hollowed out of the trunk of a single, huge tree. < This 
canoe differed from the majonty of those that personally 
I have seen used on Afncan lakes and nvers, m that it 
was fitted for a mast, now unshipped I looked at it and 
said it was a fine boat, whereon Komba rephed that 
there were a hundred such at Rica Town, though not all 
of them were so large. 

Ah 1 thought I to myself as we walked back to the 
camp. Then, allowmg an average of twenty to a canoe, 
the Pongo tnbe number about two thousand males old 
enough to paddle, an estimate which turned out to be 
smgularly correct. 

, mommg at the dawn we started, with some 
h™^lty. To begm with, m the middle of the night 
old Babemba came to the canvas shelter under which I 
was sleeping, woke me up and in a long speech implored 

^ convmced that the Pongo 

intended foul play of some sort and that all this talk of 
peace was a mere tnck to entrap us white men mto the 
country, probably m order to sacrifice us to its gods for 
a rehgious reason. 
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I answered that I quite agreed with him, but that as 
my compamons msisted upon making this journey I 
h?m ^ desert them. All that I could do was to^beg 
mm to keep a sharp look-out so that he might be able 
m case we got mto trouble. 

Hem I wiU stay and watch for you, lord Macuma- 
z^a, he ^wered, but if you fail mto a snare, am I 
able to swim tlirough the water like a fish, or to fly 
through the air hke a bird to free you ? ” 

After he had gone one of the Zulu hunters arrived, 
a man named Ganza, a sort of lieutenant of Mavovo's,^ 
and sang tlie same song. He said that it was not nght 
mat I should go without guns to die among devils and 
leave him and his companions wandermg alone in a 
strange land 

I answered that I was much of the same opinion, 
but that Dogectah insisted upon gomg and that I had 
no choice 


Then let us kill Dogeetah, or at any rate tie him up, 
so tliat he can do no more mischief in his madness,’" 
Ganza suggested blandly, whereon I turned him out. 
Lastly Sammy arnved and said 
“ ilr. Quatermam, before you plunge into this deep 
well of foolishness, I beg that you will consider your 
responsibihties to God and man, and especially to us, 
your household, who are now bur lost sheep far from 
home, and further, that you will remember that if any- 
thmg disagreeable should overtake you, you are mdebted 
to me to the extent of two months’ wages vhich will 
probably prove unrecoverable.” 

I produced a little leather bag from a tm box and 
counted out to Sammy the wages due to him, also those 
for three months m advance 
To my astonishment he began to weep " Sir," he 
said, ” r do not seek filthy lucre What I mean is that 
I am afraid you will be killed by these Pongo, and, alas f 
although I love you, sir, I am too great a coward to come 
and be killed with you, for God made me like that. I 
pray you not to go, Mr Quatermam, because I repeat, 

I love you, sir ” 

” I beheve you do, my good fellow,” I answered, 
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“ and I also am afraid of being killed, who only seem 
to be brave because I must. However, I hope we shall 
come through all nght. Meanwhile, I am gou^ to give 
this box and all the gold in it, of which there is a great 
deal, mto your charge, Sammy, trustmg to you, if 
anything happens to us, to get it safe back to Durban if 
you can 

“ Oh ! Mr. Quatermain,” he exclaimed, “ 1 am indeed 
honoured, especially as you know that once 1 was m jail 
for — embezzlement — with extenuatmg circumstances, 
Mr. Quatermam. I tell you that although I am a coward, 
1 die before anyone gets his fingers mto that box.” 

” I am sure that you will, Sammy my boy,” I said. 
“ But I hope, although thmgs look queer, that none of us 
wfil be called upon to die ]ust yet.” 


The morning came at last, and the six of us marched 
down to the canoe which had been brought round to the 
open water-way. Here we had to undergo a kmd of 
customs-house examination at the hands of Komba and 
his compamons, who seemed terrified lest we should be 
smugghng firearms 

,, know what rifles are like,” I said mdignantly. 

Can you see any m our hands ? Moreover, I give 
you my word that we have none.” 

Komba bowed pohtely, but suggested that perhaps 
some Mtle guns,” by which he meant pistols, remamed 
m our baggage — ^by accident. Komba was a most 
suspicious person. 

loads," I said to Hans, who obeyed 

an enthusiasm which I confess struck me as 
suspicious. 

secretive and tortuous nature, this 
openness seemed almost unnatural. He 
^rol^g his own blanket, inside of which 
misceUaneous coUection of articles. I remem- 

batfpriuS ^ trousers, a 

eat spoon such as Kaffirs use to 

pound With, a bottle full of some doubtful com- 
old pine I other native medicines, an 

P given him, and last but not least, a huge 
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head of yellow tobacco in the leaf, of a kind that the 
Mazitu, like the Pongos, cultivate to some extent. 

“ What on earth do you want so much tobacco for 
Hans ? ” I asked. 

For us three black people to smoke, Baas, or to take 
as snuff, or to chew. Perhaps where we are going we 
may find httle to eat, and then tobacco is a food on 
which one can hve for days. Also it brmgs sleep at 
mghts." 

“ Oh ! that will do,” I said, fearmg lest Hans, like a 
second Sir Walter Raleigh, was about to dehver a long 
lecture upon the virtue of tobacco 

” There is no need for the yellow man to take this 
weed to our land,” interrupted Komba, ” for there we 
have plenty Why does he cumber himself with the 
stufi ? ” and he stretched out his hand idly as though to 
take hold of and examine it closely. 

At this moment, however, Mavovo called attention to 
his bundle which he had undone, whether on purpose or 
by accident, I do not know, and forgettmg the tobacco, 
Komba turned to attend to him With a marvellous 
c plenty Hans rolled up his blanket agam. In less than 
a mmute the lashings were fast and it was hanging on 
his back. Agam suspicion took me, but an argument 
which had sprung up between Brother John and Komba 
about the former's butterfly net, which Komba suspected 
of bemg a new kmd of gun or at least a magical mstru- 
ment of a dangerous sort,' attracted my notice. After 
this dispute, another arose over a common garden trowel 
that Stephen had thought fit to brmg with him Komba 
asked what it was for. Stephen rephed through Brother 
John that it was to dig up flowers. 

“ Flowers ! ” said Komba. ” One of our gods is a 
flower, "^^Does the white lord wish to dig up our god ? 

Of course this was exactly what Stephen did desire to 
do, but not unnaturally he kept the fact to himself. The 
squabble grew so hot that finally I announced that if 
out httle belongmgs were treated with so much suspicion, 
it might be -better that we should give up the journey 

altogether. ^ 

"We have passed our word that we have no fire- 
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arms,” I said in the most dignified manner that I could 
command, “and that should be enough for you, 0 
Komba.' ^ 

Then Komba, after consultation with his companions, 
gave way. Evidently he was anxious that we should 
visit Pongo-land. 

So at last we started. We three white men and our 
servants seated ourselves in the stern of the canoe on 
grass cushions that had been provided. Komba went 
to the bows and his people, taking the broad paddles, 
rowed and pushed the boat along the water-way made 
by the hippopotami through the tall and matted reeds, 
from which ducks and other fowl rose m multitudes with 
a sound like thunder. A quarter of an hour or so of 
paddling through these weed-e icumbered shallows 
brought us to the deep and open lake. Here, on the 
edge of the reeds, a taU pole that served as a mast was 
shipped, and a square sail, make of closely-woven mats, 
run up It fiUed with the mormng off-land breeze 
and presently we were bowhng along at a rate of quite 
eight miles the hour. The shore grew dim behmd us, 
but for a long while above the clmgmg mists I could 
see the flag that we had planted on the mound. By 
degrees it dwmdled till it became a mere speck and 
vanished^ As it grew smaller my spirits sank, and when 
it was quite gone, I felt very low indeed. 

Another of your fool’s errands, Allan my boy, I said 
to myself. I wonder how many more you are destmed 
to survive. 

The others, too, did not seem in the best of hearts. 
Brother John stared at the horizon, his hps movmg 
as though he were engaged m prayer, and even Stephen 
was temporarily depressed Jerry had fallen asleep, as 
^ generally does when it is warm and he has 

nothing to do. Mavovo looked very thoughtful. I won- 
aered whether he had been consulting his Snake agam, 
out did not ask him. Smce the episode of our escape 

rom execi^ion by bow and arrow I had grown somewhat 
a raid of that uiflioly reptile. Next time it might fore- 
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As for Hans, he looked much disturbed, and was 
engaged in wildly hunting for something m the flap 
pockets of an antique corduroy waistcoat which, from 
its general appearance, must, I imagine, years ago have 
adorned the person of a British gamekeeper 

“ Three," 1 heard him mutter. “ By my great grand- 
father’s spint ! only three left." 

" Thiee v/hat ? " I aslced m Dutch. 

" Three charms. Baas, and there ought to have been 
quite twent5'’-four The rest have fallen out through 
a hole that the devil himself made m this rotten stuff. 
Now we shall not die of hunger, and we shall not be 
shot, and we shall not be drowned, at least none of those 
thmgs will happen to me. But there are twenty-one 
other thmgs that may finish us, as I have lost the charms 

to ward them off. Thus " 

“ Oh ! stop your rubbish,” I said, and fell agam mto 
the depths of my uncomfortable reflections After 
this I, too, went to sleep When I woke agam it was 
past midday and the wmd was faUmg However, it 
held while we ate some food we had brought with us, 
after which it died away altogether, and the Pongo people 
took to tlieir paddles At my suggestion we offered to 
help them, for it occurred to me that we might just 
as well learn how to manage these paddles So six were 
given to us, and Komba, who now I noted was begnmmg 
to speak m a somewhat imperious tone, instructed us in 
their use At first we made but a poor hand at the 
busmess, but three or four hours’ steady practice taught 
us a good deal Indeed, before our journeys end, I 
felt that we should be quite capable of managmg a canoe, 
if ever it became necessary for us to do so. 

By three m the afternoon the shores of the island w'e 
were approaching — if it really was an island, a pomt 
that I never cleared up — ^were well m sight, the mountam 
top that stood some miles mland having be^ visible 
for hours In fact, through my glassy, 1 had been able 
to make out its configuration almost from the beginning 
of the voyage. About five we entered the mourn of a 
deep bay frmged on either side with forests, m which were 
cultivated clearings with small villages of the ordinary 
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African stamp. I observed from the smaller size of the 
trees adjacent to these clearmgs, that much more land 
had once been under cultivation here, probabty within 
the last half century, and asked Komba why this was so. 

He answered m an emgmatic sentence wLich impressed 
me so much that I find I entered it verbatim in my 
notebook. 

“ When man dies, com dies. Man is com, and com 
is man." 

Under this entry 1 see that I wrote " Compare the 
sajing, ‘ Bread is the staff of hfe.' " 

I could not get any more out of him. Evidently he 
referred, however, to a condition of shrinkage m the 
population, a circumstance which he did not care to 
discuss. 


After the first few miles the bay narrowed sharply, 
and at its end came to a pomt where a stream of no 
great breadth fell mto it. On either side of this stream 
that was roughly bridged in many places stood the town 
of It consisted of a great number of large huts 

palm leaves and constmeted apparently 
of whitewashed clay, or rather, as we discovered after- 
w^ds, of lake mud mixed with chopped straw or grass 
Reachmg a kmd of wharf which was protected from 
erosion by piles formed of small trees driven mto the 
mu^ to which were tied a fleet of canoes, we landed just 

? uS beginning to sink. Our approach had 

cKmbtiess been observed, for as we drew near the wharf 
a horn was blown by someone on the shore, whereon a 
considerable number of men appeared, I suppose out of 
assisted to make the canoe fast. I noted 
at tne^ ^ resembled Komba and his compamons m 
futures ; they were so like each other that, 

. diflerence of their ages, it was difficult 

nf apart. They might aU have been members 

in ’’ ^deed, tffis was practically the case, owmg 

staut mter-mamage earned on for generations 
colfl semethmg in the appearance of these tall, 

blnnfl white-robed men that chilled my 

waq ^^^^^ral and almost inhuman. Here 

g of the usual Af ncan j olhty. N o one shouted. 
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no one laughed or chattered No one crowded on us, 
trying to handle our persons or clothes No one appeared 
afraid or even astonished. Except for a word or two 
they were silent, merely contemplatmg us m a chilling 
and distant fashion, as though the arrival of three white 
men m a country where before no white man had evei 
set foot were an everyday occurrence. 

Moreover, our personal appearance did not seem to 
impress them, for they smiled faintly at Brother John's 
long beard and at my stubbly hair, pomtmg these out 
to each other with their slender fingers or with the 
handles of their big spears I remarked that they never 
used the blade of the spear for this purpose, perhaps 
because they thought that we might take tins for a 
hostile or even a warhke demonstration. It is humiha- 
ting to have to add that the only one of our company who 
seemed to move them to wonder or mterest was Hans 
His extremely ugly and wrmlded countenance, it was 
clear, did appeal to them to some extent, perhaps because 
they had never seen anythmg m the least hke it before, 
or perhaps for another reason which the reader may 
guess m due course. 

At any rate, I heard one of them, pomtmg to Hans, ask 
Komba whether the ape-man was our god or only our 
captam. The compliment seemed to please Hans, who 
hitherto had never been looked on either as a god or a 
captam. But the rest of us were not flattered , indeed, 
Mavovo was mdignant, and told Hans outnght that if 
he heard any more such tallc he would beat him before 
these people, to show them that he was neither a captam 
nor a god. 

“ Wait till I claim to be either, O butcher of a Zulu, 
before you threaten to treat me thus * " ejaculated Hans, 
indignantly. Then he added, with his peculiar Hotten- 
tot snigger, “ Still, it is true that before all the meat is 
eaten (t e before all is done) you may thmk me both," a 
dark sa37ing which at the time we did not understand 

When we had landed and collected our belongings. 
Komba told us to follow him, and led us up a wide street 
that was very tidily kept and bordered on either side 
by the large huts whereof I have spoken. Each of these 
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huts stood in a fenced garden of its own, a thing I have 
rarely seen elsewhere m Africa. The result of this 
arrangement was that although as a matter of fact it 
had but a comparatively small population, the area 
covered by Rica was very great. The town, by the 
way, was not surrounded with any v/ aU or other fortifi- 
cation which showed that the inhabitants feared no 
attack. The v/aters of the lake were their defence 

For the rest, the chief charactenstic of this strange 
place was the silence that brooded there. Apparently 
they kept no dogs, for none barked, and no poultry, for 
I never heard a cock crow in Pongo-land. Cattle and 
native sheep they had in abimdance, but as they did 
not fear any enemy, these were pastured outside the 
town, then mfili: and meat being brought in as required. 
A considerable number of people were gathered to 
observe us, not in a crowd, but in httle family groups 
which collected separately at the gates of the gardens. 

For the most part these consisted of a man and one 
or more v/ives, finely-formed and handsome women 
Sometimes they had children with them, but these were 
very few ; the most I saw with any one family was 
three, and many seemed to possess none at all. Both 
the women and the children, like the men, were decently 
closed in long, white garments, another pecuhaniy 
wmch showed that these natives were no ordmary 
African savages. 

Oh I I can^ see Rica Town now after all these many 
years : the wide street sv/ept and garnished, the brown- 
roomd, white-walled huts in their fertile, irrigated 
gardens, the tail, silent folk, the smoke from “^e cooking 
nres nsmg straight as a line in the still air, the graceful 
palms and other tropical trees, and at the head of the 
street, far awray to the north, the rounded, towering 
snape of me forest-clad mountain that was called House 
o tne Gods. Often that vision comes back to me in my 

in my waking hours when some heavy 
me of the overpowering scent of the gresit 
bl^ms which hung in profusion upon broad- 
- ed bushes that were planted m almost every garden, 
n w e marched till at last we reached a taU, live fence 
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that was covered with brilliant scarlet flowers, arriving 
at its gate ]ust as the last red glow of day faded from the 
sky and night began to fail Komba pushed open the 
gate, reveahng a scene that none of us are hkely to forget. 
The fence enclosed about an acre of ground of which the 
back part was occupied by two large huts standing in 
the usual gardens 

In front of these, not more than fifteen paces from 
the gate, stood another buildmg of a totally (hfferent 
character. It was about fifty feet m length by thirty 
broad and consisted only of a roof supported upon carved 
pillara of wood, the spaces between the pillars bemg filled 
with grass mats or blmds Most of these bhnds were 
pulled down, but four exactly opposite the gate were 
open. Inside the shed forty or ^ty men, who wore 
white robes and pecuhar caps and who were engaged m 
chanting a dreadful, melancholy song, were gathered on 
three sides of a huge fire that burned m a pit m the 
ground On the fourth side, that facmg the gate, a 
man stood alone with his arms outstretched and his 
back towards us 

Of a sudden he heard our footsteps and turned round, 
springmg to the left, so that the hght might faU on us 
Now we saw by the glow of the great fire, that over it 
was an iron grid not unhlce a small bedstead, and that on 
this grid lay some fearful object Stephen, who was a 
httle ahead, stared, then exclaimed m a horrified voice • 

" My God I It is a woman ! " 

In another second the bhnds fell down, hidmg every- 
thmg, and the singing ceased. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE KALUBI’S OATH. 

“ 1 >E Silent ! I whispered, and all understood my 
O tone if they did not catch the words Then 
steadying myself with an effort, for this hideous 
vision, which might have been a picture from hell, made 
me feel famt, I glanced at Komba, who was a pace 
or two m front of us. Evidently he was much disturbed 
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— the motions of his back told me this — by the sense 
of some temble mistake that he had made. For a 
moment he stood still, then wheeled round and asked 
me if we had seen an3rthing. 

“ Yes," I answered mdifferently, " we saw a number of 
men gathered round a fire, nothmg more " 

He tned to search our faces, but iucldl}^ the great 
moon, now almost at her full, was hidden behind a 
thick cloud, so that he could not read them well. I 
heard him sigh in rehef as he said : 

“ The Kalubi and the head men are cookmg a sheep ; 
it is their custom to feast together on those nights when 
the moon is about to change. FoUow me, white lords. 

Then he led us round the end of the long shed at which 
we did not even look, and through the garden on its 
farther side to the two fine huts I have mentioned. 
Here he clapped his hands and a woman appeared, I 
mow not whence. To her he whispered somethmg. 
Sim went away and presently returned with four or five 
other women who earned clay lamps filled with oil m 
which floated a wick of palm fibre. These lamps were 
set down m the huts that proved to be very clean and 
comfortable places, furnished after a fashion with wooden 
stools and a kmd of low table of which the legs were 
carved to the shape of antelope’s feet. Also there was a 
W(mden platform at the end of the hut whereon lay 
beds covered with mats and stuffed with some soft fibre. 

Here you may rest safe," he said, " for, white lords, 
are you not the honoured guests of the Pongo people ^ 
resently food (I shuddered at the word) will be 
rougnt to you, and after you have eaten well, if it is 
your pleasure, the Kalubi and his councillors "will receive 
you m yonder feast-house and you can talk with him 

need aught, stnlce upon that 
in ^ pomted to what looked hke a 

Tipa^ caldron that stood m the garden of the hut 
^ place where the women were already lightmg a 
ffnnrlQ Look, here are your 

von mn-c7 ^issmg, and here comes water m which 

Kaliihi ” Low I must go to make report to the 

i^alubi, and with a courteous bow he departed. 
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fetd. oS'mp? t handsome women-to 

7f ^ understood one of them to say, and 

‘ ” Stephen, fanning himself with his 
pocket-handkerchief, did you see that lady toasting ? 
I have often heard of cannibals, those slaves, for instance, 
but the actual business ! Oh ! my aunt • " 

“ It is no use addressmg your absent aunt— if you 
nave got one. What did you expect if you would msist 
on-coming to a hell hke this ? I asked gloomily 

Can't say, old fellow. Don't trouble myself much 
with expectations as a rule That's why I and my poor 
old father never could get on. I always quoted the 
text ‘ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof ’ to hun 
until at lengh he sent for the family Bible and ruled it 
out with red mk m a rage But I say, do you think that 
we shall be called upon to understudy St. Lawrence 
on that grid ? ” 

“ Certamly, I do,” I replied, ” and, as old Babemba 
warned you, you can’t complain ” 

” Oh ! but I will and I can And so will you, won't 
you, Brother John ? ” 

Brother John woke up from a revene and stroked his 
long beard 

Smce you ask me, Mr. Somers,” he said, reflectively, 

” if it were a case of martyrdom for the Faith, like that 
of the saint to whom you have alluded, I should not 
object — at any rate in theory. But I confess that, 
speakmg from a secular pomt of view, I have the 
strongest dishke to bemg cooked and eaten by these very 
disagreeable savages Still, I see no reason to suppose 
that we shall fall victims to their dcmiestic customs " 

I, bemg m a depressed mood, was about to argue to the 
contrary, when Hans poked his head mto the hut and said : 

" Dmner commg. Baas, very fine dmner f " 

So we went out mto the garden where the tall, im- 
passive ladies were arrangmg many wooden dishes on the 
ground Now the moon was clear of clouds, and by its 
bnlhant light we examined their contents Some were 
cooked meat covered with a land of sauce that made its 
nature mdistmguishable As a matter of fact, I beheve 
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it was mutton, but — who could say ? Others were 
evidently of a vegetable nature For instance, there 
was a whole platter full of roasted meahe cobs and a 
great boiled pumpkm, to say nothmg of some bowls of 
curdled milk Regardmg this feast I became aware of a 
sudden and complete conversion to those prmciples of 
vegetarianism which Brother John was alv/ays preachmg 
to me. 


“ I am sure you are quite nght," I said to him, ner- 
vously, “ m holdmg that vegetables are the best diet 
in a hot chmate. At any rate I have made up my 
mind to try the experiment for a few days," and throw- 
ing manners to the winds, I grabbed four of the upper 
meahe cobs and the top of the pumpkm which I cut 
oh with a knife Somehow I did not seem to fancy 
that portion of it which touched the platter, for who 
knew what those dishes might have contamed and how 
often they were washed 

Stephen also appeared to have found salvation on this 
pomt, for he, too, patronised the meahe cobs and the 
pumpkm , so did Mavovo, and so did even that mveterate 


meat-eater, Hans Only the simple Jerry tackled 
the fleshpots of Egypt, or rather of Pongo-land with 
appetite, and declared that they were good. I think 
that he, bemg the last of us through the gateway, had 
not reahsed what it was which lay upon the gnd 
At length we finished our simple meal — ^when you are 
very hungry it takes a long tune to' fill oneself with 
squashy pumpkin, which is why I suppose mm in an ts and 
other grazmg anunals always seem to be eatmg — and 
washed it down with water m preference to the sticky- 
loolong mi^ which we left to the natives. 

Allan," said Brother John to me in a low voice as 
Vte ht our pipes, " that man who stood with his back to 
^ of the gndiron was the Kalubi. Agamst the 
ftrehght I saw the gap in his hand where I cut away 
the finger." 

Well, if we want to get any fn*1iier, you must 
cmuvaLe him," I answered " But the question is, 
shaU we get lurther than— that gnd ? I believe we 
oa\e been trapped here to be eaten." 
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Before Brother John could reply, Komba arrived, and 
after inquiring whether our appetites had been good, 
intunated that the Kalubi and head men were ready to 
receive us So off we went with the exception of Jerry, 
whom we left to watch our thmgs, talong with us the 
presents we had prepared 

Komba led us to the feast-house, where the fire m 


the pit was out, or had been covered over, and the grid 
and its horrible burden had disappeared Also now 
all the mats were rolled up, so that the clear moonhght 
flowed into and illummated the place. Seated in a 
semicircle on wooden stools with their faces towards 
the gateway were the Kalubi, who occupied the centre, 
and eight councillors, all of them grey-haired men. 
This Kalubi was a tall, thm individual of middle age 
with, I think, the most nervous countenance tMt I ever 
saw His features twitched continually and his hands 
were never stiU The eyes, too, so far as I could see 
them m that light, were full of terrors 

He rose and bowed, but the councillors remamed 

seated, greeting us witli a ® 

clappmg of the hands, which, it seemed, was the Pongo 

We bowed m answer, then seated 
stools that had been placed for us, Broker hphmd 

mg the middle stool, ^^vovo and Hans stood b^nd 
us, the latter supporting himself with ^is g 
stick As soon as these prehminanes , , ^ ^ 

Kalubi called upon Komba, whom f » 
formal language as '' You-who-have-passed-^^god^ 
and - You?the-Kalubi-to-be7 (I thought I saw to 

wince as he said these words), to give an 

mission^ and of how it came about that they had the 

honour of ^eemg the ^to 

Komba obeyed Alter auareb'^uig Ahcnljitp Mon- 
every possible title of honour, such ^ as 
arch,” “ Master whose feet I kis^ ^ g 

fire to whose tongue is a sword He atjhose 

people die, Lord of the baermee, u Kalubi 

Lcred meat," " Beloved of the gods (here the ItoO 

shrank as though he had been pneke 
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Second to none on earth save the Motombo the most 
holy, the most ancient, who comes from heaven and 
speaks with the voice of heaven,'' etc., etc., he gave a 
clear but bnef account of aU that had happened m the 
course of his mission to Beza Town. 

Especially did he narrate how, m obedience to a 
message which he had received from the Motombo, he 
had mvited the white lords to Pongo-land, and even 
accepted them as envoys from the Mazitu when none 
would respond to Kmg Bausi's mvitation to fill that 
office Offiy he had stipulated that they should bring 
with them none of their magic weapons which vomited 
out smoke and death, as the Motombo had com- 
manded At this mfonnation the expressive countenance 
of the Kalubi once more betrayed mental disturbance 
that I thmk Komba noted as much as we did. However, 
he said nothing, and after a pause, Komba went on to 
explam that no such weapons had been brought, smce, 
not satisfied with our word that this was so, he and 
his companions had searched our baggage before we left 
Mazitu-land. 

Therefore, he added, there was no cause to fear that 
we should brmg about the fulfilment of the old prophecy 
that when a gun was fired among the Pongo the gods 
would desert the land and the people cease to be a 
people 

Havmg finished his speech, he sat down in a humble 
place behmd us Then the Kalubi, after foraially 
acceptmg us as ambassadors from Bausi, Kmg of the 
Mazitu, discoursed at length upon the advantages which 
would result to both peoples from a lastmg peace between 
them. Fmally he propounded the articles of such a 
peace These, it was clear, had been carefully prepared, 
hut to set them out would be useless, since they never 
anything, and I doubt whether it was mtended 
that they should Suffice it to say that they provided 
^termamage, free trade between the countries, 

lood-brolherhood, and other things that I have for- 
gotten, all of which was to be ratified by Bausi taking a 

mghter of tlm Kalubi to wife, and the Kalubi takmg 
a daughter of Bausi. 
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We listened in silence, and when he had finished, after 
a pretended consultation between us, I spoke as the 
Mouth of Brother John, who, I explained, was too grand a 
person to talk himself, sa5nng that the proposals seemed 
fair and reasonable, and that we should be happy to 
submit them to Bausi and his council on our return. 

The Kalubi expressed great satisfaction at this state- 
ment, but remarked mcidentally that first of all the 
whole matter must be laid before the Motombo for his 
opmion, without which no State transaction had legal 
weight among the Pongo. He added that with our 
approval he proposed that we should visit his Hohness 
on the morrow, starting when the sun was three hours 
old, as he hved at a distance of a day's ]oumey from 
Rica. After further consultation we replied that 
although we had little time to spare, as we understood 
that the Motombo was old and could not visit us, we, 
the white lords, would stretch a pomt and call on him. 
Meanwhile we were tired and wished to go to bed. 
Then we presented our gifts, which were gracefully 
accepted, with an mtimation that return presents would 
be made to us before we left Pongo-land 

After this the Kalubi took a little stick and broke it, 
to mtimate that the conference was at an end, and 
havmg bade him and his councillors good night we 
retired to our huts 

I should add, because it has a bearmg on subsequent 
events, that on this occasion we were escorted, not by 
Komba, but by two of the councillors. Komba, as I 
noted for the first time when we rose to say good-bye, 
was no longer present at the council. When he left it 
I cannot say, since it will be remembered that his seat 
was behmd us m the shadow, and none of us saw him go. 

is. :5. A * •5- 

" What do you make of aU that ’ " I asked the 
others when the door was shut 

Brother John merely shook his head and said nothing, 
for m those days he seemed to be hvmg m a kmd of 
dreamland , . „ 

Stephen answered. “ Bosh * Tommy rot 1 AU my 
eye and my elbow ^ Those man-eatmg Johnnies have 
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some game up their wide sleeves, and whatever it may 
be, it isn’t peace with the Mazitu ” 

I agree,” I said “ If the real object were peace 
they would have haggled more, stood out for better 
terms, or hostages, or somethmg. Also they would have 
got the consent of this Motombo beforehand. Clearly 
he IS the master of the situation, not the Kalubi, who 
is only his tool ; if busmess were meant he should have 
spoken first, always supposing that he exists and isn t 
a myth. However, if we hve we shall learn, and if we 
don’t, it doesn’t matter, though personally I think we 
should be wise to leave Motombo alone and to clear 
out to Mazitu-land by the first canoe to-morrow 
morning ” 

I mtend to visit this Motombo,” broke in Brother 
John with decision 

“ Ditto, ditto,” exclaimed Stephen, “ but it’s no use 
argumg that all over again.” 

“ No,” I rephed with imtation. ** It is, as you re- 
mark, of no use arguing with lunatics. So let’s go to 
bed, and as it will probably be our last, have a good 
night’s sleep ” 

” Hear, hear ! ” said Stephen, takmg off his coat and 
placing It doubled up on the bed to serve as a pillow. 
“ I say,” he added, ” stand clear a mmute while I 
shake this blanket. It’s covered with bits of some- 
thmg,” and he suited the action to the word. 

” Bits of something ? ” I said suspiciously. ” Wliy 
didn’t you wait a minute to let me see them. 1 didn’t 
notice any bits before ” 

“Rats mnmng about the roof, I expect,” said 
Stephen carelessly. 

Not bemg satisfied, I began to examine this roof and 
the clay walls, which I forgot to mention were pamted 
over m a kmd of pattern with whorls in it, by the feeble 
hght of the primitive lamps While I was thus engaged 
there was a knock on the door. Forgetting all about 
the dust, I opened it and Hans appeared. 

One of these man-eatmg devils wants to speak to 
you. Baas Mavovo keeps him without.” 

Let him in,” I said, since in this place fearlessness 
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seemed our best game, “ but watch well while he is 
with us ” 

Hans whispered a word over his shoulder, and next 
moment a tall man wrapped from head to foot in white 
cloth, so that he looked like a ghost, came or rather 
shot mto the hut and closed the door behmd him. 

" Who are you ? ” I asked. 

By way of answer he lifted or unwrapped the cloth 
from about his face, and I saw that the Kalubi himself 


stood before us. j 1. » 

“ I wish to speak alone with the white lord, Dogeetah, 
he said m a hoarse voice, and it must be now, smce 
afterwards it wiU be impossible " 

Brother John rose and looked at him ^ 

“ How are you, Kalubi, my friend ” he asked I 
see that your wound has healed well 

" Yes, yes, but I would speak with you alone 
“ Not so,” replied Brother John. " If you have any- 
thmg to say, you must say it to all of us, or ioav'e it 
unsaid, smce these lords and I are one, and that which 

I hear, til ey hear.” , rr 1 t, 

” Can I trust them ? ” muttered the Kalubi. 

” As you can trust me Therefore speak, or go Yet, 

first, can we be overheard m this hut Tiioro ic nn 

” No, Dogeetah The waUs are thick. There is no 
one on the roof, for I have looked aU round, and if any 

strove to chmb there, we should ■NTnnp^can 

men who watch the door would see him None can 

hear us save perhaps the gods rr. r.n • mv 

” Then we wll nsk the gods, Kalubi Go on , my 

brothers know your story him hkp 

" My teds,” he began, »ltog ^ ou^ hm 

White God tLt dweUs m the forest “ ^ 

yonder, to scatter the soed hafoassed 

‘ hp Sick and Komba the Kalubi-to-be, who bas passea 
De sicx ana ri-omoa, returned unharmed 

the god, went m my pia-Oy nc Tvninhi I 

Now to-morrow, the night of the full hi. - gg^d 

must visit the god again and once bitten 

and— Dogeetah, he wiJl loll me whom he has once bittc 
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He -will certainly kill me unless I can klU him. Then 
Komba will rule as Kalubi m my stead, and he will kill 
you in a way you can guess, by the ' Hot death,' as a 
sacrifice to the gods, that the women of the Pongo may 
once more become the mothers of many children. Yes, 
yes, unless we can kill the god who dwells m the forest, 
we all must die," and he paused, tremblmg, while the 
sweat dropped from him to the floor," 

That’s pleasant," said Brother John, " but supposmg 
that we lull the god how would that help us^ or you to 
escape from the Motombo and these murdering people 
of yours ^ Surely they would slay us for the sacrilege. ” 
“Not so, Dogeetah. If the god dies, the Motombo 
dies. It IS known from of old, and therefore the Mo- 
tombo watches over the god as a mother over her child. 
Then, until a new god is found, the Mother of tlie Holy 
Flower rules, she who is merciful and will harm none, 
and I rule under her and will certamly put my enemies to 
death, especially that wizard Komba " 

Here I thought I heard a faint sound in the air hke 
the hiss of a snake, but as it was not repeated and I could 
see nothmg, concluded that I was mistaken. 

“ Moreover," he went on, “ I wall load you vath gold 
dust and any gifts you may desire, and set you safe 
across the water among your friends, the Mazitu ’’ 

“ Look here,” I broke in, “ let us understand matters 
clearly, and, John, do you translate to Stephen. Now, 
fnend Kalubi, first of all, who and what is this god 
you talk of ^ ” 

“ Lord Macumazana, he is a huge ape white with 
age, or bom white, I know not which. He is twice as big 
as any man, and stronger than twenty men, whom he 
can break m his hands, as I break a reed, or whose 
heads he can bite off m his mouth, as he bit off my 
finger for a wammg. For that is how he treats the 
^ Kalubis when he wearies of them. First he bites off a 
finger and lets them go, and next he breaks them hke a 
reed, as also he breaks those who are doomed to sacrifice 
before the fire ” 

“ Ah ' ” I said, “ a great ape ! I thought as much. Well, 
and how long has this bmte been a god among you ? ” 
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" I do not know how long. From the beginning He 
was always there, as the Motombo was always there 
for they are one."' 

“ ThaFs a he any way,'' I said m English, then went 
on. ‘ And who is this Mother of the Holy Flower? 
Is she also always there, and dies she hve m the same 
place as the ape god ? " 

“Not so, lord Macumazana. She dies like other 
mortals, and is succeeded by one who takes her place. 
Thus the present Mother is a white woman of your race, 
now of middle age. When she dies she will be succeeded 
by her daughter, who also is a white woman and very 
beautiful. After she dies another who is white will be 
found, perhaps one who is of black parents but bom 
white " 

“ How old IS this daughter ? ” mterrapted Brother 
John m a curiously mtent voice, “and who is her 
father ? " 

“The daughter was bom over twenty years ago, 
Dogeetah, after the Mother of the Flower was captured 
and brought here. She says that the father was a white 
man to whom she was marned, but who is dead “ 
Brother John's head dropped upon his chest, and his 
eyes shut as though he had gone to sleep. 

“ As for where the Mother hves," went on the Kalubi, 

“ it is on the island m the lake at the top of the mountam 
that is surrounded by water. She has nothmg to do with 
the White God, but those women who serve her go 
across the lake at tunes to tend the fields where grows 
the seed that the Kalubi sows, of which the com is the 
White God's food." 

“ Good," I said, “ now we understand — ^not much, 
but a httle. Tell us next what is your plan ? How are 
we to come into the place where this great ape fives ? 
And if we come there, how are we to kill the beast, 
seeing that your successor, Komba, was careful to 
prevent us from bringmg our firearms to your land ? ” 

“ Aye, lord Macumazana, may the teeth of the god 
meet m his brain for that tnck , yes, may he die as I 
know how to make him die That prophecy of which 
he told you is no prophecy from of old It ajose m the 
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land within the last moon only, though whether it came 
from Komba or from the Motombo I know not. None 
save myself, or at least very few here, had heard of the 
iron tubes that throw out death, so how should there 
be a prophecy concerning them ? ” 

“ I am sure I don’t know, Kalubi, but answer the 
rest of the question.” 

” As to your coming mto the forest — for the Wliite 
God hves in a forest on the slopes of the mountam,” 
lords — that wiU be easy since the Motombo and the 
people wiU beheve that I am trapping you there to be a 
sacrifice, such as they desire for sundry reasons,” smd 
he looked at the plump Stephen in a very suggestive 
way. ” As to how you are to kdl the god without your 
tubes of iron, that I do not know. But you are very 
brave and great magicians 'Surely you can find a way.” 
Here Brother John seemed to wake up agam. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ we shall fiind a way. Have no fear 
of that, O Kalubi. We are not afraid of the big ape 
whom you call a god. Yet it must be at a price We 
will not kih this beast and try to save your life, save at a 
pnce.” 

” What pnce ? ” asked the Kalubi nenmusly. 
” There are wives and cattle — no, you do not want tiie 
wives, and the cattle cannot be t^en across the lake. 
There are gold dust and ivory. I have already promised 
these, and there is nothmg more that I can give.” 

” The pnce is, O Kalubi, that you hand over to us to 
be taken away the white woman who is called Mother 
of the Holy Flower, with her daughter ” 

” And,” mterrupted Stephen, to whom I had been 
mterpreting, “ the Holy Flower itself, all of it dug up 
by the roots.” 

When he heard these modest requests the poor 
Kalubi became like one upon the verge of madness 

“ Do you understand,” he gasped, ” do you under- 
stod that^you are askmg for the gods of my countiy ? ” 

” Quite,” rephed Brother John with calmness ; “for 
the gods of your country — ^nothing more nor less ” 

The Kalubi made as though he would fly from the 
nut, but I caught him by the arm and said : 
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“ See, fnend, things are thus. You ask us, at great 
danger to ourselves, to kill one of the gods of your 
country, the highest of them, in order to save your life. 
Well, m payment we ask you to make us a present of the 
remammg gods of your country, and to see us and them 
safe across the lake Do you accept or refuse ? ” 

“ I refuse,'' answered the Kalubi suUenly " To 
accept would mean the last curse upon my spint ; that 
is too homble to teU " 

And to refuse means the first curse upon your body , 
namely, that m a few hours it must be broken and 
chewed by a great monkey which you call a god Yes, 
broken and chewed, and afterwards, I think, cooked and 
eaten as a sacrifice Is it not so ^ ” 

The Kalubi nodded his head and groaned. 

“ Yet," I went on " for our part we are glad that you 
have refused, since now we shall be nd of a trouble- 
some and dangerous business and return m safety to 
Mazitu-land " 

" How will you return m safety, 0 lord ^lacumazana, 

' you who are doomed to the ' Hot Death ' if you escape 
the fangs of the god ? " 

" Very easily, O Kalubi, by tellmg Komba, the Kalubi- 
to-be, of your plots agamst this god of j^ours, and how 
we have refused to listen to your wickedness In fact, 

I think this may be done at once wlule you are here 
with us, O Kalubi, where perhaps you do not expect to 
be found I will go strike upon the pot without tlic 
door , doubtless though it is late, some wiU hear. 
Nay, man, stand you still ; we have knives and our 
servants have spears," and I made as though to pass him. 

Then the poor creature flung himself down at feet. 

" Lord," he said, " I will give you the Mother of the 
Holy Flower and her daughter; aye. and the Holy 
Flower itself dug up by the roots, and I swear that if I 
can, I will set you and them safe across tlie l^kc, only 
asking that I may come witli you, since here I dare not 
stay Yet the curse will come too, but if so, it is better lo 
die of a curse m a day to be, than to-morrow at the 
of the god. Oh ! "why was I bom ! W'hy ivas I bom s 
and he began to weep. 

Q 
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“ That IS a question many have asked and none have 
been able to answer, 0 friend Kalubi, though ma 5 rhap 
there is an answer somewhere,” I rephed in a kmd voice. 

For my heart was stirred with pity of this poor metch 
mazed and lost m his hell of superstition ; this poten- 
tate who could not escape from the trappings of a hateful 
power, save by the door of a death too homble to con- 
template , this pnest whose doom it was to be slam by 
the very hands of his god, as those who went before him 
had been slam, and as those who came after him would be 
slam 


“ Yet,” I went on, ” I think you have chosen wisely, 
and we hold you to your word. While you are faith- 
ful to us, we will say nothmg. But of this be sure — 
that if you attempt to betray us, we who are not so 
helpless as we seem, will betray you, and it shall be 
you who die, not us. Is it a bargam ? ” 

” It IS a bargam, white lord, though blame me not if 
thmgs go wrong, smee the gods know aU, and they are 
devils who dehght m human woe and mock at bargams 
and torment those who would mjure them. Yet, come . 
what wiU, I swear, to keep faith with you thus, by the 
oath that may not be broken,” and drawing a knife from 
his girdle, he thrust out the tip of his tongue and pneked 
it. From the puncture a drop of blood fell to the floor. 

” If I break my oath,” he said, ” may my flesh grow 
cold as that blood grows cold, and may it rot as that 
blood rots ! Aye, and may my spirit waste and be lost 
m the world of ghosts as that blood wastes mto the 
air and is lost m the dust of the world ! ” 


It was a homble scene and one that impressed me 
very mudi, especially as even then there fell upon me a 
conviction that this unfortunate man was doomed, that 
a fate which he could not escape was upon him. 

We said no^mg, and m another moment he had 
thrown his white wrappmgs over his face and shpped 
through the door. 

"I ^ afraid we are playmg it rather low down on 
boy,” said Stephen remorsefully. 

The white w^oman, the white woman and her 
daughter, muttered Brother John.” 
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Yes/' reflected Stephen aloud. “ One is justified 
in doing anything to get two white women out of this 
hell, if they exist. So one may as well have the orchid 
also, for they'd be lonely without it, poor things, 
wouldn't they ? Glad I thought of that, it's soothing 
to the conscience " 

“I hope you'll find it so when we are all on that 
iron grid which I noticed is wide enough for three," 
I remarked sarcastically. " Now be quiet, I want to 
go to sleep " 

I am sorry to have to add that for the most of that 
mght Want remamed my master. But if I couldn't 
sleep, I could, or rather was obhged, to think, and I 
thought very hard indeed. 

First I reflected on the Pongo and their gods. What 
were these and v/hy did they worship them ? Soon I 
gave it up, remeinbermg that the problem was one 
which apphed equally to dozens of the dark rehgions 
of this vast Afncan contment, to which none could give 
an answer, and least of all their votaries That answer 
mdeed must be sought m the hornble fears of the un- 
enhghtened human heart, which sees death and terror 
and evil around it eve^yhere and, m this grotesque 
form or in that, personifies them m gods, or rather in 
devils who must be propitiated. For always the fetish 
or the beast, or whatever it may be, is not the real object 
of worship It is only the thmg or creature which is 
mhabited by the spint of the god or devil, the temple, 
as it were, that furnishes it with a home, which temple 
IS therefore holy. And these spints are diverse, repre- 
sentmg sundry attributes or quahties 

Thus the great ape might be Satan, a prince of evil 
and blood The Holy Flower might symbolise fertility 
and the growth of the food of man from the bosom of 
the earth The Mother of the Flower might represent 
mercy and goodness, for which reason it was necessary 
til at she should be white m colour, and dwell, not m the 
shadowed forest, but on a soanng mountain, a fi^re 
of hght, m short, as opposed to darkness. Or she might 
be a land of Afncan Geres, a goddess of the com and 
harvest which were s5mibolised in the beauteous bloom 
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she tended. Who could tell ? Not I, either then or 
afterwards, for I never found out 

As for the Pongo themselves, their case was obvious. 
They were a dying tnbe, the last descendants of some 
higher race, grown barren from mter-mamage. Prob- 
ably, too, they were at first only cannibals occasionally 
and from rehgious reasons Then in some time of 
dearth they became very rehgious in that respect, and 
the habit overpowered them Among canmbals, at any 
rate in Afnca, as I knew, this dreadful food is much 
preferred to any other meat I had not the shghtest 
doubt that although the Kalubi hmiself had brought us 
here m the wild hope that we might save him from a 
temble death at the hands of the Beelzebub he sen'^ed, 
Komba and the councillors, mspired thereto by the pro- 
phet called Motombo, designed that we should be 
murdered and eaten as an offering to the gods How we 
\vere to escape this fate, being unarmed, I could not 
imagme, unless some special protection were vouchsafed 
to us Meanwhile, we must go on to the end, whatever 
it might be. 

Brother John, or to give him his right name, the 
Reverend John Eversley, was convinced that the white 
woman unpnsoned in the mountain was none other than 
the lost wife for whom he had searched for twenty weary 
years, and that the second white woman of whom we 
had heard that night was, strange as it might seem, her 
daughter and his own Perhaps he was nght and per- 
haps he was wrong But even m the latter case, if two 
vlute persons were really languishmg in this dreadful 
land, our path was clear. We must go on m faith until 
'vve saved them or until we died. 

" Onr life is granted, not in Pleasure's round, 

Or even l-o-v e's s-vrect dream, to lapse, content : 

Duty and Faith are words of solemn sound, 

And to their echoes must the soul be bent,” 

as some one or other once wrote, very nobly I think. 
W li, til ere was but little of " Pleasure's round " about 
tlic present entertainment, and any hope of " Love’s 
sv.cct drtam ” seemed to be limited to Brother John 
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(here I was quite mistaken, as I so often am). Probably 
the echoes ” would be my share ; mdeed, already I 
seemed to hear their ominous thunder. 

At last I did go to sleep and dreamed a very curious 
dream. It seemed to me that I was disembodied, 
although I retamed all my powers of thought and obser- 
vation , in fact, dead and yet ahve. In this state I 
hovered over the people of the Pongo who were gathered 
together on a great plam under an inky sisy. They 
were going about their busmess as usual, and very 
unpleasant business it often was. Some of them were 
worshippmg a dim form that I knew was the devil ; 
some were committing murders ; some were feastmg — 
at that on which they feasted I would not look ; some 
were labouring or engaged m barter , some were thmkmg. 
But I, who had the power of lookmg mto them, saw withm 
the breast of each a tmy likeness of the man or woman 
or child as it might be, humbly bent upon its knees with 
hands together m an attitude of prayer, and with implor- 
mg, tear-stamed face lookmg upwards to the black heaven. 

Then m that heaven there appeared a smgle star of 
light, and from this star flowed hnes of gentle fire that 
spread and widened till all the immense ^c was one 
flame of glory. And now from the pulsmg heart or tne 
Glory, which somehow reminded me of moving hps, fell 
countless flakes of snow, each of which followed an 
appomted path tiU it ht upon the forehead of one of the 
tmy, implonng figures hidden within those savage 
breasts, and made it white and clean 

Then the Glory shrank and faded tfll there 
of It only the simihtude of rtvo transparent hands 
stretched out as though m blessing ^d I ^ 
wondering how on earth I found the 
such a vision, and whether it meant any&mg or n 

Afterwards I repeated it to Brother John, w 
very spintually-mmded as well as a man » 

things are often quite different j 

kind enough to explain. At tlie time he shook his head, 

but some days later he said to me . 

“ I think I have read your nd^e, Allman , 
came to me quite of a sudden. In aU those sm-stained 
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hearts there is a seed of good and an aspiration towards 
the nght For every one of them also there is at last 
mercy and forgiveness, since how could they learn who 
never had a teacher ^ Your dream, Allan, was one of 
the ultimate redemption of even the most evil of man- 
kmd, by gift of the Grace that shall one daj^ glow through 
the blackness of the night in which they wander " 

That IS what he said, and I only hope that he was 
right, since at present there is somethmg very wrong 
with the world, especially m Afnca s. 

Also we blame ie bhnd savage for many things, but 
on the balance are we so much better, considenng our 
hghts and opportunities ? Oh > the truth is that the 
devil — a very convenient word that — is a good fisherman 
He has a large book fuU of flies of different sizes and 
colours, and weU he knows how to suit them to each 
particular fish. But white or black, every fish takes 
one fly or the other, and then comes the question — is the 
fish that has swallowed the big gaudy lure so much worse 
or more foolish than that which has fallen to the dehcate 
white moth with the same sharp barb m its tail ^ 

In short, are we not all mis^able sinners as the Prayer 
Book says, and m the eye of any judge who can average 
up the elemental differences of those waters wherem 
we were bred and are called upon to swim, is there so 
much to choose between us ? Do we not all need those 
outstretched Hands of Mercy which I saw m my dream ^ 
But there, there ' What nght has a poor old hunter 
to discuss thmgs that are too high for him ? 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE MOTOMBO. 

A fter my dream I went to sleep agam, till I was 
finally aroused by a strong ray of fight hittmv 
ine straight in the eye. ^ 

Vfliere the dickens does that come from ? thought I 
these huts had no wmdows 
^ followed the ray to its source, which I uer- 
i\ ed was a small hole m the mud wall some five feet 
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above tlie floor. I rose and examined the said hole^ 
and noted that it appeared to have been freshly made, 
for the clay at the sides of it was in no way discoloured. 
I reflected tliat if any one wanted to eavesdrop, such an 
aperture would be convenient, and went outside the hut 
to pursue my mvestigations. Its waU, I found, was 
situated about four feet from the eastern part of the 
encircimg reed fence, which showed no signs of disturb- 
ance, although there, in the outer face of the waU, 
was the hole, and beneath it on the lime flooring lay 
some broken fragments of plaster. I called Hans and 
asked him if he had kept watch round the hut when the 
wrapped-up man visited us dunng the night. He 
answered yes, and that he could swear that no one had 
come near it, smee several times he had walked to the 


baclv and looked 

Somewhat comforted, though not satisned, I went m 
to wake up the others, to whom I said nothmg of this 
matter since it seemed foohsh to alarm them for no good 
purpose. A few mmutes later the tall, silent women 
arrived with our hot water. It seemed cunous to have 
hot water brought to us in such a place by these very 
queer kind of housemaids, but so it was The Pongo, 
I may add, were, like the Zulus, very clean m their 
persons, though whether ^ they all used hot water, I 
cannot say. At any rate, it was provided for us 

Half an hour later they returned with breakfast, con- 
sistmg chiefly of a roasted kid, of which, as it was whole, 
and therefore unmistakable, we partook thankfuJly. 
A little later the majestic Komba appeared Alter 
many compliments and mquines as to our general 
health, he asked whether we were ready to start on our 
visit to the Motombo who, he added, was ejecting us 
,with much eagerness. I inquired how he knew tnat, 
smee we had only arranged to call on hun late on the 
previous night, and I understood that he hv^ a day s 
journey away. But Komba put the matter by with a 

smile and a wave of his hand 

So m due course off we went, taking wfh us all 
baggage, which now that it had been lightened by e 
dehvery of the presents, was of no great weight. 
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Five minutes’ walk along the wide, mam street led us 
to the northern gate of Rica Town Here we found the 
Kalubi himself with an escort of thirty men armed witli 
spears ; I noted that unlike the Mazitu they had no 
bows and arrows. He aimounced m a loud voice that 
he proposed to do us the special honour of conductmg 
us to the sanctuary of the Holy One, by which we under- 
stood him to mean the Motombo. When we pohtely 
begged him not to trouble, bemg m an irritable mood, 
or assummg it, he told us rudely to mmd our own business. 
Indeed, I think this imtabihty was real enough, which, 
in the circumstances known to the reader, was not 
strange At any rate, an hour or so later it declared 
itself m an act of great cruelty which showed us how 
absolute was this man’s power m all temporal matters 
Passmg through a httle clump of bush we came to 
some gardens surrounded by a shght fence through 
which a number of cattle of a small and dehcate breed — 
they were not unlike Jerseys m appearance — ^had broken 
to enjoy themselves by devourmg the crops This 
garden, it appeared, belonged to the Kalubi for the time 
being, who was furious at the destruction of its produce 
of the cattle which also belonged to him. 

" Where is the herd ? ” he shouted. 


A hunt began — and presently the poor feUow — ^he was 
no more than a lad, was discovered asleep behmd a 
bush \\Tien he was dragged before him the Kalubi 
pomted, first to the cattle, then to the broken fence and 
the devastated garden. The lad began to mutter 
excuses and pray for mercy 

“ Kill him > ” said the Kalubi, whereon the herd 
flung himself to the ground, and clutchmg him by the 
ankles, began to kiss his feet, crymg out that he was 
afraid to die. The Kalubi tried to lack himself free, 
and faihng in this, hfted his big spear and made an end 
of the poor boy’s prayers and hfe at a single stroke 
The escort clapped their hands m salute or approval 
alter which four of them, at a sign took up the bodv 

^ Town, where 

probably tliat night it appeared upon the and Broth pr 

John saw , and his big white beard bristled with mdig- 
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nation like the hair on the back of an angry cat, while 
Stephen spluttered something begmmng with “You 
brute/' and lifted his fist as though to knock theKalubi 
down. This, had I not caught hold of him, I have no 
doubt he would have done. 

“ 0 Kalubi ! " gasped Brother John, “ do you not 
know that blood calls for blood ? In the hour of your 
own death remember this death." 

“ Would you bewitch me, white man ? " said the 

Kalubi, glarmg at him angrily. “ If so " and once 

more he lifted the spear, but as John never stirred, 
held it poised irresolutely. Komba thrust himself 
between them, crymg . 

“Back, Dogeetah, who dare to meddle with our 
customs 1 Is not the Kalubi Lord of life and death ? " 

Brother John was about to answer, but I called to 


him m Enghsh 

“For Heaven’s sake be silent, unless you^want to 
follow the boy. We are m these men s power. 

Then he remembered and walked away, and presently 
we marched forward as though nothing had happened 
Only from that moment I do not think that any of us 
worned ourselves about the Kalubi and what 
befaU hrni Still, looking back on the thmg, I think tiial 
there was this excuse to be made for the man 
mad with the fear of death and knew not what he did 

AU that day we travelled on through a nch, flat 
country that, as we could tell from various mdi^tions, 
had once been widely cultivated Now the fie^ were 
few and far between, and bush, for the most part a kind 
of bamboo scrub, was reoccupymg the ^d About 
midday we halted by a water-pool to eat and res , 
sun was hot, and here tlie four men who had carn^ oft 
the boy’s body rejomed us and made some report. Ihen 
we went fonvard once more towards what 
a curious and precipitous waU of black cM, -iLrirr 
which tlie volcamc-looking mountain towered m stately 
grandeur. By three o’clock we were near enou^^h to 
this chfi, which ran east and west as far as tlic eye 
reach, to see a hole m it, apparently where 
termmated, that appeared to be the mouth of a ca%c. 
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The Kalubi came up to us, and in a shy land of way 
ined to make conversation. I think llial the sipht 
of this mountain, drawing ever nearer, Mvidly recalled 
his terrors and caused him to desire to efface tlic bad 
impression he knew he had made on us, to whom he 
looked for safety. Among other things he told us 
that the hole we saw was the door of the House of the 
Motombo. 

I nodded my head, but did not answer, for the presence 
of this murderous king made me feel side. So he v/ent 
away agam, lookmg at us in a humble and deprecatory 
manner. 


Nothmg further happened until we reached the re- 
markable wall of rock that I have mentioned, which I 
suppose is composed of some very hard stone that 
remained when the softer rock in which it lay was dis- 
mtegrated by milhons of years of veather or washings 
by the water of the lake. Or perhaps its substance 
was thrown out of the bowels of the volcano when this 
was active I am no geologist, and cannot say, especially 
as I lacked time to examme the place. At any rale 
there it was, and there m it appeared the mouth of a great 
cave that I presume was natural, havmg once formed 
a kind of dram through which the lake overflowed 
when Pongo-land was under water. 

We halted, starmg dubiously at this darksome hole, 
which no doubt was the same that Babemba had ex- 
plored m his youth. Then the Kalubi gave an order, 
and some of the soldiers went to huts Idiat were built 
near to the mouth of the cave, where I suppose guardians 
or attendants hved, though of these we saw nothing 
Presently they returned with a number of hghted 
torches that were distributed among us. This done, we 
plunged, shivering (at least, I shivered), mto the gloomy 
recuses of that great cavern, the Kalubi going before us 
with naif of our escort, and Komba following behmd us 
with the remamder. 

1., smooth, doubt- 

less by the action of water, as were the walls and roof 

lofty It did not run straight, but curved about m the 
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thickness of the cliff. At the first turn the Pongo 
soldiers set up a low and eene chant which they continued 
dunng its whole length, that according to my pacings was 
somethmg over three hundred yards On we wound, the 
torches malong stars of hght m the mtense blackness, till 
at length we rounded a last comer where a great curtain 
of woven grass, now drawn, was stretched across the 
cave Here we saw a very strange sight. 

On either side of it, near to the walls, burned a large 
wood fire that gave light to the place Also more light 
flowed mto it from its further mouth that was not more 
than twenty paces from the fires Beyond the mouth 
was water which seemed to be about two hundred yards 
wide, and beyond the water rose the slopes of the moun- 
tam that was covered with huge trees Moreover, a 
little bay penetrated mto the cavern, the pomt of which 
bay ended between the two fires Here the water, which 
was not more than six or eight feet wide, and shallow, 
formed the berthmg place of a good-sized canoe that lay 
there The walls of the cavern, from the turn to the 
pomt of the tongue of water, were pierced with four door- 
ways, two on either side, which led, I presume, to 
chambers hewn m the rock At each of these c^oiways 
stood a taU woman clothed in white, who held m her hand 
a burning torch I concluded that these were attend^ts 
set there to guide and welcome us, for after we had 
passed, they vanished mto the chambers 

But this was not all. Set across the httle bay of 
water just above the canoe that floated there w^ a 
wooden platform, eight feet or so square, on either 
side of which stood an enormous elephant s tusk, bigger 
indeed than any I have seen m all my expenence, which 
tusks seemed to be black with age Between the tu^s, 
squatted upon rugs of some kmd of nch fur, was what 
from its shape and attitude I at first took to be a huge 
toad In truth, it had aU the appearance of a very 
bloated toad. There was the rough co^gated skm, 
there the prominent backbone (for its back was towards 
us), and there were the thm, splayed-out legs 

We stared at this strange object for qiute a long uhile, 
unable to make it out m that uncertam hght, for so long 
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indeed, tliat I grew nervous and was about to ask t!ie 
Kalubi what it might be. As my lips opened, however, 
it stirred, and with a slow, groping, circular movement 
turned itself towards us very slov/ly. At length it was 
round, and as the head came in view all the Pongo from 
the Kalubi down ceased their low, v/cird chant and 
flung themselves upon tlieir faces, those who had torches 
still holding them up in tlicir nght hands 

Oh, what a thmg appeared ! It was not a toad, but 
a man that moved upon aU fours. The large, bald head 
was sunk deep between the shoulders, either through 
deformity or from age, for this creature was undoubtedly 
very old. Lookmg at it, I ivondcrcd how old, but could 
form no answer m my mind. The great, broad face 
was sunken and witliered, like to IcaQier dried m the 
sun , the lower hp hung pendulously upon the prominent 
and bony jaw. Two yellow, tusk-hke teeth projected 
one at each comer of the great mouth ; all the rest were 
gone, and from tune to tune it heked the white gums 
with a red-pomted tongue as a snake might do. But 
the chief wonder of the Thmg lay m its eyes tliat w’ere 
large and round, perhaps because the flesh had shrunk 
away from them, which gave tliem the appearance of 
bemg set m the hollow orbits of a skuU. These eyes 
Literally shone like fire ; indeed, at times tliey seemed 
positively to blaze, as I have seen a hon’s eyes do m the 
dark. I confess that the aspect of the creature terrified 
and for a while paralysed me to think that it was 
human was awful. 

I glanced at the others and saw that they, too, were 
fnghtened. Stephen turned very white. I thought 
that he was gomg to be sick agam, as he was after he 
diank the coffee out of the wrong bowl on tlie day we 
entered Mazitu-land. Brother John stroked his white 
heard and muttered some mvocation to Heaven to pro- 
tect him. Hans exclaimed m his abommable Dutch : 

“ Ohf keek. Baas, da ^s '}e lehcher oud deel / ” {" Oh I 
look. Baas, there is the ugly old devil himself I ”) 

Jerry went flat on his face among the Pongo, muttermp- 
^at he saw Death before him. Only Mavovo stood 
nnn ; perhaps because as a witch-doctor of repute he 
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felt that it did not become him to show the white 
feather in the presence of an evil spirit. 

The toad-hke creature on the platform swayed its 
great head slowly as a tortoise does, and contemplated 
us with its flammg eyes. At length it spoke in a thick, 
guttural voice, using the tongue that seemed to be 
common to this part of Afnca and indeed to that branch 
of the Bantu people to which the Zulus belong, but, 
as I tliought, vuth a foreign accent. 

" So you are the white men come bade,'' it said slowly. 
“ Let me count ! " and lifting one slanny hand from the 
ground, it pointed with tlie forefinger and counted. 
" One. Tall, with a white beard. Yes, that is right 
Two. Short, nimble like a monkey, with hair that wants 
no comb ; clever, too. like a father of monkeys. Yes, 
that is nght. Three. Smooth-faced, young and stupid, 
like a fat baby that laughs at the slry because he is full of 
miilc, and thmks that the sky is laughmg at hun. Yes, 
tliat IS nght. All three of you are just the same as you 
used to be. Do you remember, White Beard, how, while 
we killed you, you said prayers to One Who sits above the 
v/orid, and held up a cross of bone to which a man was 
tied who wore a cap of thorns ^ Do you remember how 
you kissed the man with the cap of dioms as the spear 
went mto you ? You shake your head — oh 1 you are a 
clever bar, but I will show you that you are a liar, for 
I have the thing yet," and snatching up a horn which 
lay on the kaross beneath him, he blew. 

As the pecuhar. waihng note that the horn made died 
away, a woman dashed out of one of the doorways that 
I have described and flung herself upon her knees before 
him. He muttered something to her and she dashed 
back again to re-appear m an mstant holding m her 

hand a yellow ivory crucifix j. 

“ Here it is, here it is," he said Take it. White 
Beard, and kiss it once more, perhaps for the last time, 
and he threw the crucifix to Brother John, who c^ugm it 
and stared at it amazed “ And do you remember, rat 
Baby, how we caught you ^ You fought well, very 
but we killed you at last, and you were good, very good ; 
we got much strength from you. 
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“ And do you remember, Father of Monkeys, hov/ you 
escaped from us by your cleverness ? I wonder where 
you went to and how you died. I shall not forget you, 
for you gave me this,” and he pointed to a big white 
scar upon his shoulder. '* You would have killed me, 
but the stuff m that iron tube of yours burned slowly 
when you held the fire to it, so that I had tune to jump 
aside and the iron ball did not strike me in the heart 
as you meant that it should. Yet, it is stiU here ; 
oh > yes, I carry it with me to this day, and now that 
I have grown thm I can feel it with my ^ger ” 

I hstened astonished to this harangue, which if it 
meant anythmg, meant that we had all met before, in 
Africa at some tune when men used matchlocks that were 
fired with a fuse — ^that is to say, about the year 1700, or 
earher. Reflection, however, showed me the mterpreta- 
tion of this nonsense. Obviously this old pnest's fore- 
father, or, if one put him at a hundred and twenty years 
of age, and I am sure that he was not a day less, perhaps 
his father, as a young man, w^as mixed up with some of 
the first Europeans who penetrated to the mterior of 
Africa Probably these were Portuguese, of whom one 
may have been a priest and the odier two an elderly 
man and his son, or young brother, or companion. The 
manner of the deaths of these people and of what hap- 
pened to them generally would of course be remembered 
by the descendants of the chief or head medicme-man of 
the tribe. 

“ Where did we meet, and when, O Motombo ? ” I 
asked 


' Not in this land, not in this land. Father of Mon- 
keys,” he rephed m his low’ rumbhng voice, ” but far, 
far aw’ay towards the west where the sun sinks m the 

^ Twenty 

Kalubis have ruled the Pongo since that day ; some 

have ruled for many years and some have ruled for few 
years that depends upon the will of my brother the 
yonder,” and he chuckled hombly and lerked his 
^umb backwards over his shoulder tow’ards the forest 
on the mountam. “ Yes, twenty have ruled, some for 
thirty years and none for less than four,” 
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"'Weil, you are a large old liar/’ I thought to myself, for, 
talcing the average rule of the Kaiubis at ten years, this 
would mean that we met him two centunes ago at least. 

" You were clothed otherwise then,” he went on, 
” and two of you wore hats of iron on the head, but 
that of White Beard was shaven I caused a picture 
of jmu to be beaten by tlie master-smith upon a plate 
of copper. I have it yet ” 

Again he blew upon his hom ; agam a woman darted 
out, to whom he whispered ; agam she went to one of 
the chambers and returned beanng an object which he 
cast to us 

We looked at it. It was a copper or bronze plaque, 
black, apparently with age, which once had been nailed 
on something for there were the holes. It represented 
a tall man with a long beard and a tonsured head who 
held a cross m his hand ; and two other men, both 


siiort, who wore round metal caps and were dressed m 
queer-looking garments and boots with square toes. 
These men earned big and heavy matchlocks, and m 
the hand of one of them was a smokmg fuse. That 
was all we could malce out of the thing 

"Why did you leave the far countr}^ and come to 
this land, O Motombo ? ” I asked. 

" Because we were afraid that other white men would 
follow on your steps and avenge you. The Kalubi of 
that day ordered it, though I said No, who knew that 
none can escape by flight from what must come when it 
must come. So we travelled and travelled till we found 
this place, and here we have dwelt from generation to 
generation. The gods came v/ith us also , my brother 
that dwells m the forest came, though we never saw him 
on the journey, yet he was here before us The Holy 
Flower came too, and the white Mother of the Flower 
she was the wife of one of you, I know not which. 

“ Your brother the god ? ” I said. " If the god is an 
ape as we have heard, how can he be the brother of a 


" Oh ! you white men do not understand, but we black 
people understand. In the begmnmg the ape killed 
my brother who was Kalubi, and his spirit entered mto 
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the ape, making him as a god, and so he kills every other 
Kalubi and their spints enter also into him. Is it not so, 
O Kalubi of to-day, you without a finger ? " and he 
laughed mockmgly. 

The Kalubi, who was lying on his stomach, groaned 
and trembled, but made no other answer. 

“So all has come about as 1 foresaw," went on the 
toad-like creature “You have returned, as I knew you 
would, and now we shall learn whether White Beard 
yonder spoke true words when he said that his god would 
be avenged upon our god. You shall go to be a\ enged on 
hun if you can, and then we shall learn. But this time 
you have none of your iron tubes which alone we fear. 
For did not the god declare to us through me that when 
the white men came back with an iron tube, then he, the 
god, would die, and I, the Motombo, the god's Mouth, 
would die, and the Holy Flower would be tom up, and the 
Mother of the Flower would pass away, and the people of 
the Bongo would be dispersed and become wanderers and 
slaves ? And did he not declare that if the white men 
came agam without their iron tubes, then certam secret 
thmgs would happen — oh ! ask them not, m tune they 
shall be known to you, and the people of the Bongo who 
were dwmdhng would agam become fruitful and very 
great ? And tiiat is why we welcome you, white men, 
who arise again from the land of ghosts, because through 
you we, the Bongo, shall become fmitful and very great." 

Of a sudden he ceased his rumbling talk, his head sank 
back between his shoulders and he sat silent for a long 
while, his fierce, sparkhng eyes playing on us as though 
he would read our very thoughts. If he succeeded, I 
hope that mme pleased hun. To tell the tmth, i was 
filled with mixed fear, fury and loathmg. Al^ough 
of course, I did not believe a word of all the rubbish he 
had been saymg, which was akm to much that is evolved 
by these black-hearted African wizards, I hated the 
cr^ture whom I felt to be only half-human. My whole 
nature sickened at his aspect and talk. And vet I 
dreadfully afraid of himt I felt as a man St lei 
who w^es up to find himself alone with some pecuharlv 
disgustmg Chnstmas-story kmd of ghost Moreover 
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I was quite sure that he meant us ill, fearful and 
imminent ill Suddenly he spoke agam . 

Who IS that httle yellow one," he said, " that old 
one with a face like a skull," and he pomted to Hans, 
who had kept as much out of sight as possible behind 
Mavovo, “ that wizened, snub-nosed one who might be a 
child of my brother the god, if ever he had a child ^ And 
why, being so small, does he need so large a staff ? ” 
Here he pomted again to Hans’s big bamboo stick '* I 
thmk he is as full of guile as a new-filled gourd with water. 
The big black one," and he looked at Mavovo, " I do not 
fear, for his magic is less than my magic (he seemed to 
recognise a brother doctor m Mavovo), but the httle 
yellow one wuth the big stick and the pack upon his back, 

I fear him. I thmk he should be killed " 

He paused and we trembled, for if he chose to kill the 
poor Hottentot, how could we prevent him ^ But Hans, 
who saw the great danger, called his cunmng to his aid. 

“ O Motombo," he squeaked, “ you must not kill me 
for I am the servant of an ambassador. You know 
well that all the gods of every land hate and will be 
revenged upon those who touch ambassadors or their 
servants, whom they, the gods, alone may harm If 
you loll me I shall haunt you Yes, I shall sit on your 
shoulder at night and jibber mto your ear so that you 
cannot sleep, until you die. For though you are old 

you must die at last, Motombo." ± j. 11 

“ It is true,” said the Motombo. ' Did I not tell 
you that he was full of cunmng ^ All the gods will be 
avenged upon those who kill ambassadors or their 
servants. That " — ^here he laughed agam m his dreadM 
way — “ is the rights of the gods alone. Let the gods 
of the Pongo settle it." 

I uttered a sigh of rehef, and he went on m a new 
voice, a duU, business-like voice if I may so desmbe it . 

" Say, O Kalubi, on what matter have you brought 
these white men to speak with me, the Mouth oi the 
god ? Did I dream that it was a matter of a ^treaty 
with the King of the Mazitu ^ Rise and speak. 

So the Kalubi rose and with a humble mr set out 
briefly and clearly the reason of our visit to Pongo-iand 

P 
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as the envoys of Bausi and the heads of the treaty that 
had been arranged subject to the approval of the 
Motombo and Bausi. We noted that the affair did not 
seem to interest the Motombo at all. Indeed, he ap- 
peared to go to sleep while the speech was being de- 
hvered, perhaps because he was exhausted with the 
mvention of his outrageous falsehoods, or perhaps for 
other reasons. When it was fimshed he opened his eyes 
and pomted to Komba, sa3ung : 

“ Anse, Kalubi-that-is-to-be.’" 

So Komba rose, and in his cold, precise voice narrated 
his share m the transaction, telling how he had visited 
Bausi, and all that had happened m connection with the 
embassy. Agam the Motombo appeared to go to sleep, 
only openmg his eyes once as Komba descnbed how we 
had been searched for firearms, whereon he nodded his 
great head in approval and hcked his Ups with his thm 
red tongue When Komba had done, he said . 

The god teUs me that the plan is wise and good, 
since without new blood the people of the Bongo will 
^e, but of the end of the matter the god loiows alone, 
if even he can read the future.’’ 

He paused, then asked sharply : 

“Have you anythmg more to say, O Kalubi-that- 
is-to-be ? Now of a sudden the god puts it mto my 
mouth to ask if you have anything more to say ? ” 

Somethmg, O Motombo. Many moons ago the god 
bit off the finger of our High Lord, the Kalubi The 
Kalubi, having heard that a white man skilled m medi- 
cme who could cut off limbs with kmves, was m the 
country of the Mazitu and camped on the borders of the 
great lake, took a canoe and rowed to where the white 
man was camped, he with the beard, who is named 
Logeetah, and who stands before you I followed him in 
mother canoe, because I wished to know what he was 
domg, also to see a white man. I hid my canoe and 
those who went with me in the reeds far from the Kalubi’s 
j ^ waded through the shallow water and con- 
cealed myself m some thick reeds quite near to the white 
man s linm house I saw the white man cut off the 
Kalubi s finger and I heard the Kalubi pray the white 
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man to come to our country with the iron tubes that 
smoke, and to kill the g’od of whom he was afraid/^ ^ 

Now from all the company went up a great gasp 
and the Kalubi fell down upon his face agam, and lay 
still Only the Motombo seemed to show no surpnse 
perhaps because he already knew the story. 

“ Is that all ? ” he asked. 

“No, O Mouth of the god. Last night, after the 
council of which you have heard, the Kalubi wrapped hun 
himself up hke a corpse and visited the white men m their 
hut. I thought that he would do so, and had made ready. 
With a sharp spear I bored a hole in the wall of the hut, 
working from outside the fence. Then I thrust a reed 
through from the fence across the passage between the 
fence and the wall, and through the hole m the hut, and 
settmg my ear to the end of the reed, I listened.” 

“ Oh ! clever, clever ! ” muttered Hans m involuntary 
admiration, “ and to thinlc that I looked and looked 
too low, beneath the reed. Oh ! Hans, though you are 
old, you have much to learn.” • 

" Among much else I heard this,” went on Komba in 
sentences so clear and cold that they remmded me of the 
tmkle of f allin g ice, “ which I think is enough, though I 
can teU you the rest if you wish, O Mouth. I heard,” he 
said, m the midst of a silence that was positively awful, 

" our lord, the Kalubi, whose name is Child of the god, 
agree with the white men that they should kiU the god — 
how I do not know, for it was not said — and that m re- 
turn they should receive the persons of the Mother of the 
Holy Flower and of her daughter, the Mother-that-is-to- 
be, and should dig up the Holy Flower itself by the roots 
and take it away across the water, together with the 
Mother and the Mother-that-is-to-be. That is all, O 
M’otombo.” 

Still m the midst of an mtense sdence, the Slotombo 
glared at the prostrate figure of the Kalubi For a 
long while he glared Then the silence was broken, for 
the wretched Kalubi sprang from the floor, seized a 
spear and tned to loll himself Before the blade 
touched him it was snatched from his hand, so that he 
remamed standmg, but weaponless. 
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Again there was silence and again it was broken, this 
time by the Motombo, who rose from his seat before 
which he stood, a huge, bloated object, and roared aloud 
in his rage Yes, he roared like a wounded buffalo 
Never would I have beheved that such a vast volume of 
sound could have proceeded from the limgs of a single 
aged man. For fully a minute his furious bellowings 
echoed down that great cave, while aU the Pongo soldiers, 
rismg from their recumbent position, pointed their hands, 
m some of which torches still bum^, at the miserable 
Kalubi on whom their wrath seemed to be concentrated, 
rather than on us, and hissed like snakes 
Really it might have been a scene in hell with the 
Motombo playmg the part of Satan. Indeed, his 
swollen, diabohcal figure supported on the thin, toad- 
hke legs, the great fires bummg on either side, the hind 
lights of evenmg reflected from the still v/ater beyond 
and glowering among the tree tops of the mountam, the 
white-robed forms of the tall Pongo, bendmg, every one 
of them, towards the wretched culpnt and hissmg like so 
many fierce serpents, all suggested some uttermost deep 
in the mfemal regions as one might conceive them in a 
nightmare. 

It went on for some time, I don’t know how long, till 
at length the Motombo picked up his fantastically-shaped 
horn and blew. Thereon the women darted from the 
vanous doorways, but seemg that they were not wanted, 
checked themselves m their stride and remained standing 
so, m the very attitude of runners about to start upon 
a race. As the blast of the horn died av/ay the turmoil 
was suddenly succeeded by an utter stillness, broken 
only by the crackhng of the fires whose flames, of all 
the hvmg thmgs in that place, alone seemed heedless 
of ^-^e tragedy which was bemg played 

" All up now, old fellow I ” whispered Stephen to me 
in a shaky voice. 

“ Yes,” I answered, ” all up high as heaven, where 
I hope we are gomg. Now back to back, and let’s 
t>est fight we can. We’ve got the spears ” 

\yhile we were closmg m the Motombo began to snealr 
So you plotted to kiU the god, Kalubi-who-SL,’’ 
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he screamed, “ with these white ones whom you would 
pay with the Holy Flower and her who guards it. Good ! 
You shall go, all of you, and talk with the god And I, 
watching here, will learn who dies— you or the aod. 
Away with them • ” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GODS 

W ITH a roar tlie Pongo soldiers leapt on us. I 
think that Mavovo managed to get his spear up 
and kill a man, for I saw one of them fall back- 
wards and he stdl. But they were too quick for the rest 
of us. In half a mmute we were seized, the spears were 
wrendied from our hands and we were thrown headlong 
mto the canoe, aU six of us, or rather seven includmg 
the Kalubi,- A number of the soldiers, mcludmg Komba, 
who acted as steersman, also sprang mto the canoe that 
was mstantly pushed out from beneath the bndge or 
platform on which the Motombo sat and down the httle 
creek mto the still water of the canal or estuary, or 
whatever it may be, that separates the wall of rock 
which the cave pierces from the base of the mountain. 

As we floated out of the mouth of the cave the toad- 
like Motombo, who had wheeled round upon his stool, 
shouted an order to Komba. 

“ O Kalubi,'’ he said, “ set the Kalubi-who-ze^as and 
the three white men and their three servants on the 
borders of the forest that is named House-of-the-god 
and leave them there Then return and depart, for 
here I would watch alone. When all is finished J will 
summon you.'* 

Komba bowed his handsome head and at a sign two 
of the men got out paddles, for more were not needed, 
and with slow and gentle strokes rowed us across the 
water. The first thmg I noted about this water at the 
tune was that its blackness was inky, owing, I suppose, 
to Its depth and the shadows of the towermg clifl on one 
side and of the tall trees on the other. Also I observed 
— for m this emergency, or perhaps because of it, I 
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managed to keep my wits about me — tliat its banks on 
either side were the home of great numbers of crocodiles 
which lay there like logs. I saw, further, that a httle 
lower down where the water seemed to narrow, jagged 
boughs projected from its surface as though great trees 
had fallen, or been thrown mto it. I recalled in a numb 
sort of way that old Babemba had told us that when he 
was a boy he had escaped m a canoe down this estuary, 
and reflected that it would not be possible for him to do 
so now because of those snags. Unless, mdeed, he had 
floated over them in a tune of great flood. 

A couple of mmutes or so of paddhng brought us to 
tlie further shore which, as I think I have said, was only 
about two hundred yards from the mouth of the cave. 
The bow of the canoe grated on the bank, disturbmg a 
huge crocodile that vamshed into the depths ^vlth an 
angry plunge. 

" Land, white lords, land,” said Komba with the 
utmost pohteness, ” and go, visit the god who doubtless 
is waitmg for you. And now, as we shall meet no more 
— ^farewell. You are wise and L am foohsh, yet hearken 
to my counsel. If ever you should return to the 
Earth agam, be advised by me Chng to your own god, 
if you have one, and do not meddle with those of other 


peoples Agam farewell ” 

The advice was excellent, but at that moment I felt 
n hate for Komba which was really superhuman. To 
me even the Motombo seemed an angel of hght as com- 
pared with lum. If wishes could have killed, our fare- 
well would indeed have been complete. 

Then, admomshed by the spear pomts of the Pongo, we 
landed m the slimy mud. Brother John went first with a 
smile upon his handsome countenance that I thought 
imotic under the circumstances, though doubtless he 
oest when he ought to smile, and the wretched 
Ealubi came last. Indeed, so great was his shrmkma 
irom mat ommous shore, that I believe he was ultunatelv 
propelled from the boat by his successor in power Komba 
Once he had trodden it, however, a spa* smrtrt 
turned to him, for he wheeled round and said to Komba 
Remember, O Kalubi, that my fate to-day wThe 
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yours also in a day to come. Tiie god wearies of his 
priests. This year, next year, or the year after; he 
always weanes of his pnests 

“ then, O Kalubi-that-was," answered Komba m a 
mockmg voice as the canoe was pushed off, “ pray to 
the god for me, that it may be the year after ; pray it 
as your bones break m his embrace." 

While we watched that craft depart there came into 
my mmd the memory of a picture m an old Latm book 
of my father’s, which represented the souls of the dead 
being paddled by a person named Charon across a nver 
called the Styx. The scene before us bore a great 
resemblance to that picture. There was Charon’s boat 
floatmg on the dreadful Styx. Yonder glowed the hghts 
of the world, here was the gloomy, unknown shore. 
And we, we were the souls of the dead awaitmg the last 
destruction at the teeth and claws of some unknown 
monster, such as that which haunts the recesses of the 
Egyptian hell. Oh ! the parallel was pamfully exact. 
And yet, what do you think was the remark of that 
irrepressible young man Stephen ? 

" Here we are at last, Allan, my boy," he said, " and 
after all without any trouble on our own part I call 
it downright providential. Oh ! isn’t it jolly > Hip, 
hip, hooray • ’’ 

Yes, he danced about m that filthy mud, threw up 
his cap and cheered • 

I withered, or rather tned to wither him with a look, 
muttermg the smgle word : " Lunatic ’’ 

Providential j Jolly ’ Well, it’s fortunate that some 
people’s madness takes a cheerful turn. Then I asked 
the Kalubi where the god was 

" Ever3rwhere," he rephed, wavmg his tremblmg hand 
at the ilhmitable forest. " Perhaps behmd this tree, 
peihaps behmd that, perhaps a long way off. Before 
morning we shall know.” 

" What are you going to do ? ” I mguired savagely. 

" Die," he answered. 

" Look here, fool," I exclaimed, shakmg him, ‘ you 
can die if you like, but we don’t mean to. Take us to 
some place where we shall be safe from this god." 
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“ One is never safe from the god,^ lord, especially in 
his own House,” and he shook his silly head and went 
on, “ How can we be safe w^hen there is nowhere to go 
to and even the trees are too big to climb ? ” 

I looked at them, it was true. They were huge and ran 
up for fifty or sixty feet without a bough. Moreover, it 
was probable that the god chmbed better than we could. 
The Kalubi began to move mland in an indetermmate 
fashion, and I asked him where he was going 

“To the buiymg-place,” he answered. “There aie 
spears yonder with ^e bones.” 

I pricked up my ears at this — for when one has no- 
thmg but some clasp Icnives, spears are not to be despised 
— and ordered hun to lead on In another mmute w'e 
were walkmg uphill through the awful wood where the 
gloom at this hour of approaching mght was that of 
an Enghsh fog. 

Three or four hundred paces brought us to a kmd of 
cleanng, where I suppose some of the monster trees 
had fallen down m past years and never been allowed 
to grow up agam Here, placed upon the ground, were 
a number of boxes made of impenshable iron wood, and 
on the top of each box sat, or rather lay, a mouldering 
and broken skull. 

“ Kalubis-that-were ! ” murmured our guide in ex- 
planation “ Look, Komba has made my box ready,” 
and he pointed to a new case wnth the hd off. 

“ How thoughtful of him ! ” I said. “ But show us 
the spears before it gets quite dark.” He went to one 
of the newer coffins and mtunated that we should lift 
ofi the hd as he was afraid to do soi. 


I shoved it aside. There withm lay the bones, each 
of them separate and wrapped up in somethmg, except of 
course the skull. With these were some pots filled ap- 
parently with gold dust, and alongside of the pots two 
good spears that, bemg made of copper, had not rusted 
much. We went on to other coffins and extracted from 
mem more of these weapons that were laid there for the 
dead man to use upon his journey through the Shatlpc; 
until we had enough. The shafts of most of 'them were 
somewhat rotten from the damp, but luckily they were 
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fximislied with copper sockets from two and a half to 
three feet long, mto which the wood of the shaft fitted, 
so that they were still serviceable. 

"Poor thmgs these to fight a devil with," I said. 
"Yes, Baas," said Hans in a cheerful voice, “ very 
poor. It is lucky that I have got a better." 

I stared at him ; we all stared at him. 

" What do you mean, Spotted Snake ? " asked Mavovo. 
" What do you mean, child of a hundred idiots ? 
Is this a tune to jest ? Is not one joker enough among 
us ^ " I asked, and looked at Stephen, 

" Mean, Baas ? Don't you know that I have the 
little nfle with me, that which is called Iniombi, that 
with which you shot the vultures at Dingaan's kraal ? 
I never told you because I was sure you knew ; also 
because if you didn't know it was better that you 
should not know, for if yott had known, those Pongo 
skellums (that is, vicious ones) might have come to know 

also And if they had known " 

" Mad » " interrupted Brother John, tappmg his 
forehead, "quite mad, poor fellow! WeU,^^m these 
depressmg circumstances it is not wonderful " 

I mspected Hans agam, for I agreed with John. Yet 
he did not look mad, only rather more cumung than usuaL 
" Hans," I said, " tell us where this nfle is, or I will 
knock you down and Mavovo shall flog you ^ 

" Where, Baas » Why, cannot you see it when it is 


before your eyes ? ' m » -u 1 . 

" You are nght, John," I said, " he's off it ; but 
Stephen sprang at Hans and began to shake hm. 

“ Leave go. Baas," he said, " or you may hurt ^e nfle 
Stephen obeyed in sheer astonishment. Then, on 
then Hans did somethmg to the end of his great bamboo 
stick, turned it gently upside down and ^ j 

the barrel of a nfle neatly tied round with ^eased 
cloth and stoppered at the muzzle with a piece or tow 1 
I could have kissed him. Yes. such was my joy that I 
could have kissed that hideous, smelly old Hottentot. 
" The stock ? " I panted. " The barrel isn t any use 

without the stock, Hans " . , 

" Oh ! Baas," he answered, gnimmg, do you tlimk 
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that I have shot with you all these years ^Yllhout lmow~ 
mg that a nfle must have a stock to hold it by ? ” 

Then he shpped off the bundle from his back, undid 
the lashmgs of the blanket, reveahng the great yelloy.' 
head of tobacco that had excited my ovm and Komba's 
interest on the shores of the lake. This head he tore 
apart and produced the stock of the nile mcely cleaned, 
a cap set ready on the nipple, on to which the hammer 
was let down, with a httle piece of wad between to 
prevent the cap from being fired by any sudden jar. 

" Hans,” I exclaimed, " Hans, you are a hero and 
worth your weight m gold I ” 

" Yes, Baas, though you never told me so before 
Oh i I made up my mmd that I wouldn’t go to^ sleep 
agam m face of the Old Man (death). Oh ! which of 
you ought to sleep now upon that bed that Bausi sent 
me ? ” he asked as he put the gun together. “ You, 
I thmk, you great stupid Mavovo. You never brought 
a gun. If you were a wizard worth the name 3 mu 
would have sent the rifles on and had them ready to 
meet us here. Oh ! will you laugh at me any more, 
you thick-head of a Zulu ? ” 


“No,” answered Mavovo candidly “ I will give you 
sihonga Yes, I will make for you Titles of Praise, O 
clever Spotted Snake.” 

“ And yet,” went on Hans, “ 1 am not all a hero ; I 
am worth but half my weight m gold. For, Baas, 
although I have plenty of powder and bullets in my 
pocket, I lost the caps out of a hole m my waistcoat. 
You remember, Baas, I told you it was charms I lost. 
But three remam , no, four, for there is one on the 
mpple. There, Baas, there is IntomU all ready and 
loaded And now when the white devil comes you can 
shoot him m the eye, as you know how to do up to a 
• ya-rds, and send him to the other devils down 

m hell Oh • won’t your holy father the Predikant 
be glad to see him there ” 

Then mth a self-satisfied smirk he half-cocked the 
cf handed it to me ready for action. 

hnc + Brother John solemnly, “ Who 

has taught this poor Hottentot how to save us.” 
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“No, Baas John, God never taught me, I taught 
myself. But, see, it grows dark. Had we not better 
hght a fire,” and forgettmg the rifle he began to look 
about for wood. 

“ Hans,” called Stephen after him, ” if ever we get 
out of this, I will give you £500, or at least my father 
will, which is the same thing.” 

“ Thank you, Baas, thank you, though just now I'd 
rather have a drop of brandy and — I don't see any 
wood.” 

He was nght. Outside of the graveyard cleanng lay, 
it is true, some huge fallen boughs. But these were 
too big for us to move or cut. Moreover they were 
so soaked with damp, hke eveiythmg in this forest, 
that it would be impossible to fire them. 

The darkness closed m. It was not absolute blacloiess, 
because presently the moon rose, but the sky was rainy 
and obscured it ; moreover, the huge trees all about 
seemed to suck up whatever hght there was. We 
crouched ourselves upon the ground back to back as near 
as possible to the centre of the place, unrolled such 
blankets as we had to protect us from the damp and cold, 
and ate some biltong or dried game flesh and parched 
com, of which fortunately the boy Jerry earned a bag 
full that had remamed upon his shoulders when he was 
thrown mto the canoe. Luckily I had thought of 
biingmg this food with us , also a flask of spmts 

Then it was that the first thing happened. Far 
m the forest resounded a most awful roar, followed by 
a drummmg noise, such a roar as none of us had ever 
heard before, for it was quite unlike that of a lion or 


any other beast. 

“ The god,” groaned the Kalubi, ^ the god pra5ung 
to the moon with which he always rises 

I said nothmg, JFor I was reflectmg tliat four shots, 
which was all we had, was not many, anci that nothmg 
should tempt me to waste one of them. Oh ! why had 
Hans put on that rotten old waistcoat mstead 01 tiie 

new one I gave him in Durban ? , _ . , , 

Since we heard no more roars Brother John oegan to 
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question the Kaiubi as to where the Mother of the 
Flower hved. 

“Lord,” answered the man m a distracted way, 
“there, towards the East You walk for a quarter 
of the sun’s ]oumey up the hill, following a path that is 
marked by notches cut upon the trees, till beyond the 
garden of the god at the top of the mountain more 
water is found surroundmg an island. There on the 
banks of the water a canoe is hidden m the bushes, by 
which the water may be crossed to the island, where 
dwells the Mother of the Holy Flower.” 

Brother John did not seem to be quite satisfied mth 
the information, and remarked that he, the Kaiubi, 
would be able to show us the road on the morrow. 

“ I do not thmk that I shall ever show you the road,” 
groaned the shivering wretch. 

At that moment -^e god roared agam much nearer. 
Now the Kalubi’s nerve gave out altogether, and 
qmckened by some presentiment, he began to question 
Brother John, whom he had learned was a pnest of an 
unlcnown sort, as to the possibihty of another life after 
death 

Brother John, who, be it remembered, was a very 
earnest missionary by calling, proceeded to administer 
some compressed rehgious consolations, when, quite near 
to us, the god began to beat upon some kmd of very large 
and deep drum. He didn’t roar this tune, he only 
worked away at a massed-band mihtary drum. At least 
that IS what it sounded hke, and very unpleasant it was 
to hear m that awful forest with skuUs arranged on 
boxes ail round us, I can assure you, my reader. 

The drumming ceased, and puUmg himself together. 
Brother John contmued his pious demonstrations. Also 
}ust at that time a thick ram-cloud qmte obscured the 
moon, so that the darkness grew dense. I heard John 
explaining to the Kaiubi that he was not really a ICalubi 
but an immortal soul (I wonder whether he understood 

him). Then I became aware of a homble shadow I 

ramot descnbe it in any other way— that was blacker 
mm the blackness, which advanced towards ns at 
odraordmary speed from the edge of the clearing. 
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Next second there was a kind of scuffle a few feet from 
me, followed by a stifled yell, and I saw the shadow 
retreatmg m the direction from which it had come. 

" What’s the matter ? ” I asked 
" Stnke a match,” answered Brother John , ” I 
thinlc somethmg has happened.” 

I struck a match, which burnt up very well, for the 
air was quite still. In the hght of it I saw first the 
anxious faces of our party — ^how ghastly they looked I 
— and next tiie Kalubi who had nsen and was waving ' 
his nght arm m the air, a nght arm that was bloody 
and lacked the hand. 

” The god has visited me and taken away my hand ! ” 
he moaned m a wailmg voice. 

I don’t thmk anybody spoke ; the thing was beyond 
words, but we tried to bind the poor fellow's ann up by 
the hght of matches. Then we sat down again and 
watched. 

The darkness grew still denser as the thick of the cloud 
passed over the moon, and for a while the silence, that 
utter silence of the tropical forest at mght, was broken 
only by the sound of our breathmg, the buzz of a few 
mosquitos, the distant splash of a plungmg crocodile 
and the stifled groans of the mutilated man 

Agam I saw, or thought I saw — this may have been 
half an hour later— that black shadow dart towards us, 
as a pike darts at a fish m a pond There was another 
scuffle, just to my left— Hans sat between ine and the 
Kalubi — followed by a single prolonged wail 
” The kmg-man has gone,” whispered Hans 
him go as though a wmd had blown^him away 

he was there is nothmg but a hole ' t. r ^ 

Of a sudden the moon shone out from behmd the 
clouds In its sickly hght about half-way be^een us 
and the edge of the clearmg, say thirty yards off, i saw 
—oh ! what did I see • The devil destroymg a lost 
soul At least, that is what it looked hke A nuge, 

grey-black creature, grotesquely huin^ m ^ im snap^ 

had the thm Kalubi m its gnp. The Kalubi s heai^ 
vanished m its maw and its vast black arms seemed 
be employed in breaking hun to pieces. 


“ I felt 
Where 
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Apparently he was already dead, though his feet, 
that were hfted off the ground, still moved feebly. 

I sprang up and covered the beast with the nfle which 
was cocked, gettmg full on to its head which showed the 
clearest, though this was rather guesswork, smce I could 
not see distinctly the fore-sight. I pulled, but either the 
cap or the powder had got a httle damp m the journey 
and hung fire for the fraction of a second. In tliat in- 
fimtesimal time the devil — ^it is the best name I can give 
the thmg — saw me, or perhaps it only saw the hght 
gleammg on the barrel. At any rate it dropped the 
Kalubi, and as though some mteUigence warned it what 
to expect, threw up its massive nght arm — I remember 
how extraordmanly long the limb seemed and that it 
looked thick as a man’s thigh — m such a fashion as to 
cover its head. 

Then the -nfle exploded and I heard the bullet strike 
By the hght of the flash I saw the great arm tumble 
down m a dead, helpless land of way, and next mstant 
the whole forest began to echo with peal upon peal 
of those awful roarmgs that I have described, eadi of 
which ended with a dog-hke yowp of pain. 

“You have hit him. Baas,” said Hans, “ and he isn’t a 
ghost, for he doesn’t like it. But he's still very hvely.” 

“ Close up,” I answered, “ and hold out the spears 
while I reload.” 


My fear was that the brute would rush on us. But 
it did not. For all that dreadful mght we saw or heard 
it no more. Indeed, I began to hope that after all 
the bullet had reached some mortal part and that the 
great ape was dead. 

At length, it seemed to be weeks afterwards, the 
dawn broke and revealed us sittmg white and shivenng 
m the grey mist ; that is, all except Stephen, who had 
gone comfortably to sleep with his head restmg on 
ifl^^ovo s shoulder. He is a man so equably minded 
of nerves, that I feel sure he wiU be one 
01 the last to be disturbed by the trump of the archane-el 
At least, so I told him mdignantly^when ?t iS 
we mused him from his indecent stobeS? ^ 

iou should judge things by results, AUan,” 


he 
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said with a yawn. " I'm as fresh as a pippm while you 
all look as though you had been to a ball with twelve 
extras. Have you retrieved the Kalubi yet ” 

Shortly afterwards, when the mist hfted a little, we 
went out m a hne to “ retneve the Kalubi," and found 
— ^well, I won't descnbe what we found. He was a 
cruel wretch, as the mcident of the herd-boy had told 
us, but I felt sorry for hun. Still, his terrors were 
over, or at least I hope so. 

We deposited him m the box that Komba had kmdly 
provided m preparation for this inevitable event, and 
Brother John said a prayer over his miscellaneous re- 
mains Then, after consultation and m the very worst of 
spirits, we set out to seek the way to the home of the 
Mother of the Flower. The start was easy enough, for a 
distmct, though very faint path led from the clearmg up 
the slope of the hill. Afterwards it became more difficult 
for denser forest began. Fortunately veiy few creepers 
grew m this forest, but the flat tops of the huge trees 
meeting high above entirely shut out the sky, so that 
the gloom was great, m places almost that of night. 

Oh ! it was a melancholy journey as, filled with fears, 
we stole, a paUid throng, from trunk to trunk, searching 
them for the notches that mdicated our road, and speak- 
mg only m whispers, lest the sound of our voices should 
attract the notice of the dreadful god. After a mile or 
two of this we became aware that its notice was atfxacted 
despite our precautions, for at times we caught glimpses 
of some huge grey thing shppmg along parallel to us 
between the boles of the trees. Hans wanted me to try 
a shot, but I would not, knowing that the chances of 
hittmg it were small mdeed. With only three charges, 
or rather three caps left, it was necessary to be 
We halted and held a consultation, as a result of which 
we decided that there was no more danger in gomg on 
than in standing still or attempting to return. So we 
went on, keepmg close together. To me, as I was the 
only one with a nfle, was accorded what I did not at all 
appreciate, the honour of headmg the procession. 

Another half-mile and agam we heard that strange 
' roUmg sound which was produced, I beheve, by the 
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great brute beating upon its breast,^ but noted that it 
was not so continuous as on the previous night. 

“ Ha 1 " said Hans, “ he can only strike his drum mth 
one stick now. Your bullet broke the other, Baas." 

A httle farther and the god roared quite close, so 
loudly that the air seemed to tremble. 

"The drum is all right, whatever may have hap- 
pened to the sticks," I said. 

A hundred yards or so more and the catastrophe 
occurred We had reached a spot in the forest where 
one of the great trees had fallen down, lettmg m a 
little hght I can see it to this hour. There lay the 
enormous tree, its bark covered with grey mosses and 
clumps of a giant species of maidenhair fern. On 
our side of it was the open space which may have 
measured forty feet across, where the light fell in a 
perpendicular ray, as it does through the smoke-hole 
of a hut Looking at this prostrate trunk, I saw 
first two lund and fiery eyes that glowed red in the 
shadow ; and then, almost in the same instant, made 
out what looked like the head of a fiend enclosed in a 
wreath of the dehcate green ferns I can’t describe it, 
I can only repeat that it looked like the head of a very 
large fiend with a paUid face, huge overhanging eyebrows 
and great yellow tushes on either side of the mouth. 

Before I had even time to get the rifle up, with one 
terrific roar the brute was on us I saw its enormous 


grey shape on the top of the trank, I saw it pass me 
like a flash, running upnght as a man does, but with 
the head held forward, and noted that the arm nearest 
to me was swinging as though broken Then as I 
turned I heard a scream of terror and perceived that 
it had gripped the poor Mazitu, Jerry, who walked last 
but one of our Ime which was ended by Mavovo. Yes, 
it had gapped him and was carrying him oS, clasped to 
its breast with its sound arm When I say that Jerry, 
although a fuU-grown man and rather inclined to 
stoutness, looked like a child in that fell embrace it 
wiU give some idea of the creature’s size 
Mavovo, who had the coumge of a bufialo, charged at 
t and drove the copper spear he earned into its side. 
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They ail charged like berserkers, except myself, for even 
thc'i. thank Heaven I I knew a tnek worth two of that. 
In tlitee seconds there a strugglmg mass in the 
centre of the clearing Brother John, Stephen, Mavovo 
and Hans vere all stabbing at the enormous gorilla, 
for it was a gorilla, although tlieir blows seemed to do 
it no more hann than pinpneks. Fortunately for them, 
for its part the beast would not let go of Jerry, and having 
onlv one sound arm, could but snap at its assailants, for 
if It had lifted a foot to rend them, its top-heavy bulk 


would have caused it to tumble over. 

At length it seemed to realise this, and liurled Jerry 
av.'ay, knocking down Brother John and Hans with his 
bodv. Then it leapt on Mavovo, who, seemg it come, 
placed the copper socket of the spear agamst his own 
breast, witii the result that when the gorilla tried to 
crush him, the point of the spear was driven into its car- 
case Feeling the pain, it unwound its arm from about 
Mavovo, icnodrmg Stephen over with the backward 
sweep. Then it raised its great hand to crush Mavovo 
with a blow, as I believe gorillas are wont to do. 

This was the chance for which I was waitmg Up 
till that moment I had not dared to fire, feanng lest 
I should kiU one of my companions jsow lor ^ 
instant it was clear of them all, and steadymg m}' e , 
I aimed at the huge head and let drive. The smoke 
thinned, and through it I saw the gigantic ape standmg 
quite still, hire a creature lost m meditation. 

Then it threw up its sound ann, turned its ^ 
to the sky, and uttering one pitifol and hideous 
sank down dead The bullet had entered just behmd 

the ear and buned itself m the bram. , nc; 1+ 

The great silence of the forest flowed m ^s, as it 
were , for quite a little while no one did or said an^mg. 
Then from somewhere down amidst the r 

a thm voice, the sound of which remmded 

me I should say — ^Thank you. 

Q 
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The “ thank you ” was almost inaudible, and no 
-wonder for poor Hans had fainted. There he lay under 
the huge bulk of the gorilla, ]ust his nose and mouth 
appearing between the brute’s body and its arm Had it 
not been for the soft cushion of wet moss m which he 
reclined, I thmk that he would have been crushed flat. 


We rolled the creature off him somehow and poured 
a httle brandy down his throat, which had a wonderful 
effect, for in less than a minute he sat up, gaspmg like 
a dying fish, and asked for more. 

Leavmg Brother John to examine Hans to see if he 
was really mjured, I bethought me of poor Jerry and 
went to look at him. One glance was enough He was 
quite dead. Indeed, he seemed to be crushed out of 
shape like a buck that has been enveloped m the coils of a 
boa-constnctor. Brother John told me afterwards that 
both his arms and nearly all his nbs had been broken in 
that terrible embrace Even his spine was dislocated 
I have often wondered why the gonlla ran down the 
Ime without touching me or the others, to vent his rage 
upon Jerry. I can only suggest that it was because the 
unlucky Llazitu had sat next to the Kalubi on the 


^evious night, which may have caused the brute to 
identify him by smell with the priest whom he had 
learned to hate and killed. It is true that Hans had sat 
other side of the Kalubi, but perhaps the odour 
of the Pongo had not clung to him so much, or perhaps it 
™ wnth him after it had done with Jerry. 

When we knew that the Mazitu was past human 
help and had discovered to our joy that, save for a few 

reaUy hurt, although Stephen’s 
clothes were half-tom off him, we made an examination 
° Tmly it was a fearful creature 

hat Its exact weight or size may have been we had 
no means of ascertaming, but I never saw or heard 

T+ ape, if a gorilla is really an ape 

t needed the umted strength of the five of us to hft the 

^ effort off the famtmg Hans and even 
'''' subsequently we removed 
skm. 1 would never have believed that so annenf 
animal of its stature, which could not ha^Teen 
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more than seven feet when it stood erect, could have been 
so heavy. For ancient undoubtedly it was The long, 
yellow, canine tusks were worn half-away with use , the 
eyes were sunken far into the skull , the hair of the 
head, which I am told is generally red or brown, was 
quite white, and even the bare breast, which should be 
black, was grey in hue Of course, it was impossible 
to say, but one might easily have imagmed that this 
creature was two hundred years or more old, as the 
Motombo had declared it to be 

Stephen suggested that it should be skmned, and 
although I saw httle prospect of our being able to carry 
away the hide, I assented and helped m the operation 
on the mere chance of saving so great a cunosity. Also, 
although Brother John was restless and murmured some- 
thmg about wasting time, I thought it necessary that we 
should have a rest after our fearful anxieties and still 
more fearful encounter with this consecrated monster 
So we set to work, and as a result of more than an hour's 
toil, dragged oS the hide, which was so tough and thick 
that, as we found, the copper spears had scarcely pene- 
trated to the flesh. The bullet that I had put into it on 
the previous night struck, we discovered, upon the bone 
of the upper arm, which it shattered sufficiently to render 
that Irnib useless, if it did not break it altogether. This, 
indeed, was fortunate for us, for had the creature re- 
tained both its arms unmjured, it would certainly have 
killed more of us in its attack. We were saved only by the 
fact that when it was huggmg Jerry it had no limb left 
with which it could strike, and luckily did not succeed 
in its attempts to get hold with its tremendous jaws 
that had nipped off the Kalubi's^ hand as easily as a 
pair of scissors severs the stalk of a flower. 

When the skm was removed, except that of the hands, 
which we did not attempt to touch, we 
raw side uppermost, to dry in the centre of the open 
place where the sun struck. Then, having buried poor 
Jerry m the hollow trunk of the great fallen tree, we 
washed ourselves with the wet mosses and ate some Oi 

the food that remained to us. ^ ^ 1 u * 4. 

After this we started forward agam m much better 
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spirits. Jerry, it was true, was dead, hut so was the 
god, leaving us happily still alive and_ practically un- 
touched. Never more w'ould the Kedubis of Pongo-kmd 
shiver out their lives at the feet of this dreadful riivmit^' 
who soon or late must become their executioner, for 
I believe, with the exception of two who committed 
suicide through fear, that no Kalubi was ever knovm to 
have died except by the hand — or teeth — of the god. 

What would I not give to know that brute's history’ 
Could it possibly, as tiic Motombo said, have accom- 
panied the Pongo people from their home in Western or 
Central Africa, or perhaps have been brought here by 
them m a state of captivity ? I am unable to answer 
the question, but it should be noted that none of the 
Mazitu or other natives had ever heard of the c: istence 


of more true gorillas m this part of Afnca The 
creature, if it had its origin in the locahty, must either 
have been sohtary in its habits or driven av.ay from its 
fellows, as sometimes happens to old elephants, v.hich 


then, hlce this gorilla, become fearfull}^ ferocious. 

That is all I can say about the brute, though of course 
the Pongo had their own story. According to them it was 
an evil spirit m the shape of an ape, which evil spirit, had 
once inhabited the body of an early Kalubi, and had been 
annexed by the ape when it killed the said Kalubi. 
Also they declared that the reason the creature put all 
the Kalubis to death, as well as a number of other people 
who were ofiered up to it, was that it needed " to refresh 
itself with the spirits of men,” by which means it was en- 
abled to avoid the effects of age. It will be remembered 
that the Motombo referred to this behef, of ivhich after- 
wards I heard m more detail from Babemba But if this 
god had anything supernatural about it, at least its magic 
was no shield against a bullet from a Purdey rifle 
Only a little way from the fallen tree we came 
suddenly upon a large clearmg, which we guessed at 
once must be that “ Garden of the god ” where twice 
unfortunate Kalubis were doomed to scatter 
the sacred seed.” It was a large garden, several acres 
of It, lying on a shelf, as it were, of the mountain and 
watered by a stream Maize grew in it, also other sorts 
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or com, while all round was a thick belt of plantain trees. 
Of course these crops had formed the food of the god 
who, whenever it was hungry, came to this place and 
helped itself, as we could see by many signs. The 
garden was well kept and comparatively free from weeds 
At first we wondered how this could be, till I remembered 
that the Kalubi, or someone, had told me that it was 
tended by the servants of the Mother of the Flower, 
who were generally albmos or mutes. 

We crossed it and pushed on rapidly up the mountam, 
once more followmg an easy and well-beaten path, for 
now we saw that we were approachmg what we thought 
must be the edge of a crater. Indeed, our excitement 
was so extreme that we did not speak, only scrambled 
forward. Brother John, notwithstandmg his lame leg, 
leading at a greater pace than we could equal He was 
the first to reach our goal, closely followed by Stephen. 
Watching, I saw him smk down as though m a swoon. 
Stephen also appeared astonished, for he threw up his 

hands , _ r> +1 

I rashed to them, and this was what I saw Beneath 

us was a steep slope quite bare of forest, which ceased at 

Its crest. This slope stretched downwards for halt a 

mile or more to the lip of a beautiful lake of which the 

area was perhaps two hundred acres Set ^ ® 

of the deep blue water of this lake, which we disco-^red 

afterwards to be unfathomable, was an island not more 

than five and twenty or thirty acres m 

seemed to be cultivated, for on it we could 

palms and other fruit-bearmg trees 

the island stood a smaU, neat house 

fashion of the country, but ci-^ized ^ PP^^^dS 

for it was oblong, not round, and 

and a rpptl fence At a distance from this house were 

rnumS^fnatxve huts and front o it a^maU 

enclosure surrounded by a high waU, on ^nmethmff 
mats were fixed on poles as though to sc 

from wind or sun , , . » o-acmprl 

“ The Holy Flower lives there, hift ^at 

Stephen excitedly — ^he could th^c of no g 
confounded orchid. “ Look, the mats a p 
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sunny side to prevent its scorching, and those palms 
are planted round to give it shade ” 

“ The Mother of the Flower hves there/’ whispered 
Brother John, pointing to the house. ^ “ Who is she ? 
Who is she ? Suppose I should be mistaken after all. 
God, let me not be mistaken, for it would be more 
than I can bear.” 

” We had better try to find out,” I remarked practi- 
cally, though I am sure I sympathised with his suspense, 
and started down the slope at a run 

In five minutes or less we reached the foot of it, and, 
breathless and perspiring though we were, began to 
search amongst the reeds and bushes growmg at the 
edge of the lake for the canoe of which we had been told 
by the Kalubi. What if there were none ? How could 
we cross that wide stretch of deep water? Presently 
Hans, who, following certain indications which caught 
his practised eye, had cast away to the left, held up 
his hand and whistled. We ran to him. 

” Here it is, Baas,” he said, and pointed to something 
in a tiny bush-fringed inlet, that at first sight looked hke 
a heap of dead reeds. We tore away at the reeds, and 
there, sure enough, was a canoe of sufficient size to hold 
twelve or fourteen people, and in it a number of paddles 

Another two mmutes and we were rowing across 
that lake 


We came safely to the other side, where we found a 
httle landmg-stage made of poles sunk into the lake. 
We tied up the canoe, or rather I did, for nobody else 
remembered to take that precaution, and presently were 
on a pa.+h which led through the cultivated fields to the 
house. Here I insisted upon going first with the rifle, in 
case we should be suddenly attacked. The silence and 
the absence of any human bemgs suggested to me that 
this might very well happen, since if would be strange 
if we had not been seen crossing the lake. 

Afterwards I discovered why the place seemed so 
deserted It was owing to two reasons First, it was 
no\y noontime, an hour at which these poor slaves 

through the heat 

of the day. Secondly, although the ” Watcher,” as she 
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was called, had seen the canoe on the watert, she con- 
cluded that the Kalubi was visiting the Mother of the 
Flower and, according to practice on these occasions, 
withdrew herself and everybody else, since the rare 
meetings of the Kalubi and the Mother of the Flower 
partook of the nature of a rehgious ceremony and 
must be held m private. 

First we came to the httle enclosure that was planted 
about with palms and, as I have descnbed, screened 
with mats. Stephen ran at it and, scrambling up the 
wall, peeped over the top. 

Next mstant he was sitting on the ground, having 
descended from the waU with the rapidity of one shot 
through the head. 

“ Oh ! by Jmgo 1 ” he ejaculated, “ oh > by Jingo * ” 
and that was all I could get out of him, though it is 
true I did not try very hard at the time 

Not five paces from this enclosure stood a tall reed 
fence that surrounded the house. It had a gate also 
of reeds, which was a httle ajar Creepmg up to it 
very cautiously, for I thought I heard a voice within, 

I peeped through the half-opened gate. Four or five 
fhet away was the verandah from which a doonvaj'’ led 
mto one of the rooms of the house where stood a table 
on which was food 

Kneehng on mats upon this verandah were iwo white 
women — clothed in garments of the purest white adorned 
with a purple fringe, and wearing bracelets and other 
ornaments of red native gold. One of these appeared 
to be about forty years of age She was rather stout, 
fair in colouring, with blue eyes and golden hair that 
hung down her back The other might have been 
about twenty. She also was fair, but her eyes were 
grey and her long hair was of a chestnut hue I saw at 
once that she was tall and very beautiful. Xhe elder 
woman was praying, while the other, who knelt by her 
side, hstened and looked up vacantly at the sk^. 

" O God,” prayed the woman, ” for Chr^t s sake Io^>k 
in pity upon us two poor captives, and if it be possible, 
send us dehverance from this savage land. ^ ue fhank 
Thee ^o hast protected us unharmed and in health lor 
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so many! years, and we put our trust in Thy mercy, for 
Thou alone canst help us Grant, O God, that our dear 
husband and father may still live, and that in Thy good 
tune we may be reunited to him. Or if he be dead and 
there is no hope for us upon the earth, grant that we, too, 
may die and find hun m Thy Heaven 
Thus she prayed m a clear, dehberate voice, and I 
noticed that as she did so the tears ran down her cheeks 
“ Amen,” she said at last, and the girl by her side, speak- 
mg with a strange little accent, echoed the " Amen ” 
I looked round at Brother John. He had heard 
somethmg and was utterly overcome Fortunately 
enough he could not move or even speak. 

“ Hold him,” I whispered to Stephen and MavOvo, 
“ while I go m and talk to these ladies ” 

Then, handing the nfie to Hans, I took off m3? hat, 
pushed the gate a little ivider open, slipped through it 
and called attention to my presence by coughmg 
The two women, who had risen from their Imees, 
stared at me as though they saw a ghost 
” Ladies,” I said, bowing, ” pray do not be alarmed. 
You see God Almighty sometimes answers prayers. 
In short, I am one of — a party — of white people who, 
with some trouble, have succeeded in getting to this 
place and — and — ^would you allow us to call on you ? ” 
Still they stared At length the elder woman opened 
her bps 


” Here I am called the Mother of the Holy Flower, 
and for a stranger to speak with the Mother is death, 
^Iso if you are a man, how did you reach us alive ? ” 
" That’s a long story,” I answered cheerfully ” May 
we come in ? We wilL take the risks, we are accustomed 
to them and hope to be able to do you a service I 
should explain that three of us are white men, two 
Enghsh and one — ^American.” 

1 , * ^^erican ! ” she gasped, ” American ! WTiat is he 
like, how is he named ? ” 


Oh J ” I rephed, for my nerve was giving out and I 
grew confused, ” he is oldish, with a white beard, rather 

^ Christian name 
U uidnt dare to give it all at once) is— er— John 
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Brother John, we call him Now I think of it,” I added, 
” he has some resemblance to your companion there.” 

I thought that the lady was gomg to die, and cursed 
myself for my awkwardness She &ing her arm about 
the girl to save herself from falhng — a poor prop, for she, 
too, looked as though she were gomg to die, havmg 
understood some, if not all, of my talk It must be 
remembered that tins poor young thmg had never even 
seen a white man before 

“ Madam, madam,” I expostulated, ” I pray you to 
bear up After hvmg through so much sorrow it would 
be foolish to decease of — ^joy May I call m Brother 
John^ He is a clerg3mian and might be able to say 
somethmg appropriate, which I, who am only a hunter, 
cannot do ” 

She gathered herself together, opened her eyes and 
whispered : 


” Send him here ” . , - 

I pushed open the gate behmd which the others 
clustered. Catchmg Brother John, who by now had 
recovered somewhat, by the arm, I dragged hun forward. 
The two stood stanng at each other, and the young 
lady also looked with wide eyes and open mouth. 

” Elizabeth » ” said John 

She uttered a famt scream, then with a cry 
“ Husband ' ” flung herself upon his breast 
I slipped through the gate and shut it fast. 

” I say, AUan,” said Stephen, when we had retreated 
to a little distance, “ did you see her_. 

” Her ? Who ? Which ? ” I asked „ 

“ The young lady in the white clothes S e 
” Hold your t^gue, you donkey l I answered. 

“ Is this a tune to talk of female looks i.+praUir 

Then I went away behmd the wall and literally 

wept for joy It was one of th^e > 

my life, fir how seldom thmgs happen ^sth^ should^ 

Also I wanted to put up a little prayer y > 
prayer of thankfulness and for streng 
overcome the many dangers that yet awai 
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CHAPTER XVn. 


THE HOME OF THE HOLY FLOWER. 


¥ T ALF an hour or so passed, during which I was 
Iri engaged alternately in thinking over our position 
and m listening to Stephen's rhapsodies First he 
dilated on the loveliness of the Holy Flower that he had 
caught a glimpse of when he climbed the wall, and 
secondly, on the beauty of the eyes of the young lady 
in white. Only by teUing him that he might offend her 
did I persuade him not to attempt to break into the 
sacred enclosure where the orchid grew. As we were 
discussing the point, the gate opened and she appeared. 

“ Sirs,” she said, -with a reverential bow, spealdng 
slowly and in the droUest halting English, ” the mother 
and the father — ^yes, the father — ask, will you feed ? ” 
We intimated that we would ” feed ” with much 


pleasuie, and she led the way to the house, saying : 

Be not astonished at them, for they are very happy 
too, and plea^ forgive our unleavened bread.” 

Then m the politest way possible she took me by the 
hand, and followed by Stephen, we entered the house, 
leaving Mavovo and Hans to watch outside. 

It consisted of but two rooms, one for living and one for 
sleepmg. In the former we found Brother John and his 
wife seated on a kind of couch gazing at each other in a 
rapt way. I noted that they both looked as though 
they had been crymg — ^with happmess, I suppose 

Elizabeth ” said John as we entered, ” this is Mr. 
Allan Quatermain, through whose resource and courage 
we have come together again and this young gentleman 
is his companion, Mr. Stephen Somers.” 

She bowed, for she seemed unable to speak, and held 
out her hand, which we shook. 


What be " resource and courage ’ ? ” I heard her 
daughter whisper to Stephen, “and why have vou 
none, O Stephen Somers ? ” ^ ^ 

, R wotild take a long time to explain,” he said with 
to lolly laugh, after which I listened to no more of 
their nonsense. 
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Then we sat down to the meal, which consisted of 
vegetabks and a large bowl of hard-boiled ducks’ eggs, 
of which eatables an ample supply was earned out to 
Hans and Mavovo by Stephen and Hope This it 
seemed, was the name that her mother had given to 
the girl when she was bom in the hour of her black 
despair. 

It was an extraordmary story that Mrs Eversley 
had to tell, and yet a short one. 

She had escaped from Hassan-ben-Mohammed and the 
slave-traders, as the rescued slave told her husband at 
Zanzibar before he died, and, after days of wandenng, 
been captured by some of the Pongo who were scouring 
the country upon dark business of their own, probably in 
search of captives They brought her across the lake 
to Pongo-land and, the former Mother of the Flower, 
an albino, ha\Tng died at a great age, instaUed her m 
the office on this island, which from that day she had 
never left. Hither she was led by the Kalubi of the 
time and some others who had “passed the god.” 
This bmte, however, she had never seen, although once 
she heard him roar, for it did not molest them or even 
appear upon their journey. 

Shortly after her arrival on the island her daughter 
was bom, on which occasion some of the women “ ser- 
vants of the Flower ” nursed her. From that moment 
both she and the child were treated with the utmost 
care and veneration, since the Mother of the Flower and 
the Flower itself being in some strange way looked upon 
as embodiments of the natural forces of fertility, this 
birth was held to be the best of omens for the dwmdlmg 
Pongo race. iUso it was hoped that in due course the 
“ Child of the Flower ” would succeed the Mother m 
her office. So here they dwelt absolutely helpless and 
alone, occupymg themselves with superintending the 
agriculture of the island Most fortunately also when 
she was captured, Mrs. Eversley had a small Bible in 
her possession which she had never lost From this 
she was able to teach her child to read and all that is to 
be learned in the pages of Holy Writ 
Often I have thought that if I were doomed to solitary 
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confinement for life and allowed but one book, I would 
choose the Bible, since, in addition to all its history 
and the splendour of its language, it contains the record 
of the hope of man, and therefore should be sufficient 
for him. So at least it had proved to be in this case. 

Oddly enough, as she told us, hkc her husband, Mrs 
Eversley dunng all those endless years had never lost 
some kmd of belief that she would one day be saved 
otherwise than by death. 

" I always thought that you still lived and that we 
should meet agam, John,” I heard her say to him. 

Also her own and her daughter’s spirits were mysteri- 
ously supported, for after the first shock and disturbance 
of our arrival we found them cheerful people ; indeed. 
Miss Hope was quite a merry soul. But then she had 
never known any other life, and human nature is very 
adaptable Further, if I may say so, she had grown up 
a lady in the true sense of the word. After all, why 
should she not, seeing that her mother, the Bible and 
Nature had been her only associates and sources of 
information, if we except the poor slaves who waited 
on them, most of whom were mutes. 

Ydien Mrs Eversley’ s story was done, we told ours, 
in a compressed form. It was strange to see the wonder 
with which these two ladies listened to its outlines, but 
on that I need not dwell When it was finished I heard 
Miss Hope say : 

So it would seem, O Stephen Somers, that it is you 
who are saviour to us ” 


‘‘ Certainly,” answered' Stephen, “ but why ? ” 

” Because you see the dry Holy Flower far away in 
England, and you say, ' I must be Holy Father to that 
Flower.’ Then you pay down shekek (here her Bible 
reading came in) for the cost of journey and hire brave 
hunter to kill devil-god and bring my old white-head 
parent mth you. Oh, yes, you are saviour,” and she 
nodded her head at him very prettily 

" replied Stephen with enthusiasm* 

^at IS, not exactly, but it is all the same thine as I 

^ eylain later. But, Miss Hope, meanwff c^ld 
vou show us the Flower ? ” uwnue could 
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" Oh 1 Holy Mother must do that. If you look 
thereon without her, you die.'' 

Really I ” said Stephen, without alluding to his 
little feat of wall climbing. , 

Well, the end of it was that after a good deal of hesi- 
tation, the Holy Mother obliged, saying that as the god 
was dead she supposed nothmg else mattered. First, 
however, she went to the back of the house and clapped 
her hands, whereon an old woman, a mute and a very 
perfect specimen of an albmo native, appeared and 
stared at us wondermgly To her Mrs Eversley talked 
upon her fingers, so rapidly that I could scarcely follow 
her movements. The woman bowed till her forehead 
nearly touched the ground, then rose and ran towards 

the water „ 

“ I have sent her to fetch the paddles from the canoe, 
said Mrs. Eversley, “ and to put my mark upon it. 
Now none will dare to use it to cross the 1 ^© 

“ That is very wise," I replied, “ as we don want 
news of our whereabouts to get to the Motombo 

Next we went to the enclosure, where Mrs Eversley 
with a native knife cut a strmg of palm fibres that was 
sealed with clay on to the door and one of its uj^ghts m 
such a fashion that none could enter witlmut breaking 
the string The impression was made with a rade seal 
that she wore round her neck as ° 

was a very curious object fashioned of gold and S 
deeply cut upon its face a rough image of an ape holtog 
a flower in its nght paw. As it was 
seemed to show that the monkey god and the 
been from the begmning jomtly worehipped by Pongo, 
When she had opened the door, there 
mg in the centre of the enclosure, the most 1 ^ P i 

I should imagine, that man ever saw preen 

some eight feet across, and the leaves were g 
long and narrow. From its vanous crown i 

scapes of bloom. And oh flmwnne 

there were about twelve, expanded now m aned 

season The measurements J^°”repeatthem. 

Specimen I have given already, so 1 neea no y , , 

I may say here, however, that the Pongo augured the 
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fertility or othcnvise of each succeeding year 
number of the blooms on the Holy Flower. H these 
were many the season would prove very timtiui , 
if few, less so ; while if, as somethimes happened, the 
plant failed to flower, drought and famine were always 
said to follow. Truly those were glorious bios^ms, 
standmg as high as a man, with their back sheams of 
vivid white barred with black, ^ their great pouchy ot 
burnished gold and their wide wings also of gold. Then 
in the centre of each pouch appeared the ihk-mark that 
did indeed exactly resemble the head of a monkey. 
But if this orchid astonished me, its efi^ect upon Steph^, 
with whom this class of flower was a mama, may be 
imagmed. Really he went almost mad. For a long 
while he glared at the plant, and finally flung himself 
upon his knees, causing Miss Hope to exclaim : 

" What, O Stephen Somers 1 do you ala3 make 
sacrifice to the Holy Flower 7 

Rather," he answered ; " I’d — I’d — die for it 1 " 

** You are likely to before all is done," I remarked 
with energy, for I hate to see a grown man make a 
fool of himself. There's only one thing in the world 
which justifies that, and it isn’t a flower. 

Mavovo and Hans had followed us into the enclosure, 
and I overheard a conversation between them which 
amused me The gist of it was that Hans explained 
to Blavovo that the white people admired this weed — 
he called it a weed — ^because it was like gold, which 
was the god they really worshipped, although that gcd 
was known among them by many names. Mavovo, 
who was not at all interested in the afiair, rephed with 
a shrug that it might be so, though for his part he 
baheved the true reason to be that the plant produced 
some medicme which gave courage or strength. Zulus, 
I ma^’ sa}*-, do not care for flowers unless they bear a 
fruit that is good to eat 

V, }icn I had satisfied myself with the splendour of 
thc-e_ magnificent blooms, I asked Mrs. Eversley what 
certain little mounds might be that v/ere dotted about 
■"he enclosure, beyond the circle of cultivated peaty 
t/Ji which surrounded the orchid's roots 
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“They are the graves of the Mothers of the Holy 
Flower," she answered “ There are twelve of them, 
and here is the spot chosen for the thirteenth, which 
was to have been mine " 

To change the subject I asked another question, 
namely ; " If there were more such orchids growmg in 
the country'' ? '* 

" No,” she replied, “ or at least I never heard of any. 
Indeed, I have always been told that this one was 
brought from far away generations ago^ Also, under 
an ancient law, it is never allowed to increase. Any 
shoots it sends up beyond this ring must be cut off by me 
and destroyed with certain ceremonies You see that 
seed-pod which has been left to grow on the stalk of 
one of last year’s blooms. It is now ripe, and on the 
night of the next new moon, when the Kalubi comes to 
visit me, I must wth much ritual bum it in his presenc^ 
unless it has burst before he arrives, m which case I 
must bum any seedlings that may spring up with almost 

the same ritual ” , 

“ I don’t think the Kalubi will come any more ; at 

least, not while you are here Indeed, I am sure of it, 

I said. . 1 

As we were leaving the place, actmg on my genera 

principle of making sure of anythmg of vdue when I 
get the chance, I broke off that npe seed-pod which was 
of the size of an orange. No one was looking at the 
time, and as it went straight into my pocket, no one 

^ItoMea^dng Stephen and the young lady admne 
this Cypripedium— or each other— m the enclosure, 
we three elders returned to the house to discuss 

j5n and Mrs Eversley,” I said "by 
mercy you are reunited after a ternble s p 
over twenty years. But what is to be done now 
The god, it is true is dead, and therefore the Passage of 
the forest will be easy. But beyond 
which we have no means of crossmg and y , 
water that old wizard, the Motombo, sits m ^be mwtb 
of his cave watchmg like a spider m its \ 
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beyond the Motombo and his cave arc Komba, the new 

Kalubi and his tribe of cannibals " 

“ Cannibals ! ” interrupted Mrs Eversley, “ I never 
knew that they were cannibals Indeed, 1 know little 
about the Pongo, whom I scarcely ever see." 

Then, madam, you must take my word for it that 
they are ; also, as I believe, that they have evcr\' 
expectation of eating us. Now, as I presume that 5mu 
do not wish to spend the rest of your Uves, which -would 
probably be short, upon this island, I want to ask how 
you propose to escape safely out of the Pongo country ? ’ 
They shook their heads, which were e-vidently empty 
of ideas Only John stroked his white beard, and in- 
quired mildly : 

“ What have you arranged, AUan ? My dear wife 
and I are quite wilhng to leave the matter to you, who 
are so resourceful” 

“ Arranged I ” I stuttered. “ Really, John, under any 
other arcumstances ” Then after a moment's 


reflection I called to Hans and Mavovo, who came and 
squatted down upon the verandah 
“ Now,” I said, after I had put the case to them, 
“ what have you arranged ? ” Being devoid of any 
feasible suggestions, I wished to pass on that intolerable 
responsibility, 

*' My father makes a mock of us,” said Mavovo 


solemnly. ” Can a rat m a pit arrange how it is to get 
out with the dog that is waiting at the top ? So far 
we have come in safety, as the rat does into the pit. 
Now I see nothmg but death.” 

” That’s cheerful,” I said ” Your turn, Hans ” 

” Oh ' Baas,”^ replied the Hottentot, ” for a while I 
grew clever again when I thought of puttmg the gnn 
Intomhi mto the bamboo But now my head is like a 
rotten egg, and when I try to shake -wisdom out of it 
my bram melts and washes from side to side like tie 
stuff m the rotten egg Yet, yet, I have a thought— let 
us ask the Missie Her brain is young and not tired 
It may hit on something : to ask the Baas Stephen is 

^ good, for already he is lost in other thmgs” and 
Hans grmned feebly. ana 
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More lo give myself time than for any other reason 
I called to Miss Hope, who had just emerged from the 
sacred enclosure with Stephen, and put the nddle to 
her, speaking very slowly and clearly, so that she might 
understand me To my surprise she answered at once. 

" What IS a god, O Mr Allan ? Is it not more than 
man ? Can a god be bound m a pit for a thousand 
-years, like Satan m Bible ? If a god want to move, 
see new country and so on, who can say no ? " 

" I don’t quite understand,” I said, to draw her out 
further, although, m fact, I had more than a ghmmenng 
of what she meant 

” O AUan, Holy Flower there a god, and my mother 
priestess If Holy Flower tired of this land, and want 
grow somewhere else, why pnestess not carry it and 
go too ? ” 

” Capital idea,” I said, " but you see. Miss Hope, 
there are, or were, two gods, one of which cannot travel ' 

” Oh » that very easy, too Put skin of god of the 
woods on to this man,” and she pointed to Hans, ” and 
who know difference ? They like as two brothers 
already, only he smaller.” 

” She’s got it • By Jmgo, she’s got it ! ’ exclaimed 
Stephen m admiration 

“ What Missie say ^ ” asked Hans, suspiciously. 

I told him. , r XT n 

“ Oh > Bass,” exclauned Hans, ” thmk of the smeU 

mside of that god's skm when the sun shmes 
Also the god was a very big god, and I am small 

Then he turned and made a proposal to Mavovo, 
explaining that his stature was much better suited to 

the job. _ , „ . T 

” First will I die,” answered the great Zulu Am 1, 
who have high blood m my vems and who am a wamor, 
to defile myself by wrapping the skm of a dead bni e 
about me and appear as an ape before men Jrropose 
it to me agam. Spotted Snake, and we 

'■ See here, Hans,” I said. " Mavovo is right. He« 
a soldier and very strong in battle You also are ^ 
Strong m your wits, and by doing this you \wll 
fools of all the Pongo. Also, Hans, it is better th 

R 
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you should wear the slan of a gorilla for a few houre 
than that I, your master, and all these should be killed. 

"Yes, Baas, it is true. Baas ; though for myself I 
almost "^mk that, hke Mavovo, I would rather die. Yet 
it would be sweet to deceive those Pongo once again, 
and, Baas, I won’t see you killed just to save myself 
another bad smell or two. So, if you wish it, I will 
become a god ’’ 

Thus through the self-sacrifice of that good fellow, 
Hans, who is the real hero of this history, that matter 
was settled, if anythmg could be looked on as settled 
in our circumstances. Then we arranged that we would 
start upon our desperate adventure at dawn on the 
foUowmg morning. 

Meanwhile, much remained to be done. First Mrs 
Eversley summoned her attendants, who, to the number 
of twelve, soon appeared m front of the verandah It 
was very sad to see these poor women, aU of whom were 
albmos and unpleasant to look on, while quite half 
appeared to be deaf and dumb. To these, speakmg as 
a priestess, she explained that the god who dwelt in 
the woods was dead, and that therefore she must take 
the Holy Flower, which was called " Wife of the god ’’ 
and make report to the Motombo of this dreadful 
catastrophe Meanwhile, they must remam on the 
island and contmue to cultivate the fields 

This order threw the poor creatures, who were evi- 
dently much attached to their mistress and her daughter, 
into a great state of consternation The eldest of them, 
a tall, thin, old lady with white wool and pink eyes who 
looked, as Stephen said, like an Angora rabbit, prostrated 
herself and kissmg the Mother’s foot, asked when she 
would return, smce she and the " Daughter of the 
Flower ’’ were aU they had to love, and without them 
they would die of gnef. 

Suppressmg her evident emotion as best she could, 
tile Mother rephed that she did not know , it depended 
on the will of Heaven and the Motombo. Then to 
prevent further argument she bade them bnng their 
picks \vith which they worked the land, also poles, 
mats, and palmstrmg, and help to dig up the Holy 
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Flower. This was done under the superintendence of 
Stephen, who here was thoroughly in his element, 
although the job proved far from easy. Also it was 
sad, for aU those women wept as they worked, while 
some of them who were not dumb, wailed aloud. 

Even Miss Hope cned, and I could see that her 
mother was afiected with a kmd of awe For twenty 
years she had been guardian of this plant, which I 
think she had at last not unnaturally come to look upon 
with some of the same veneration that was felt for it 

by the whole Pongo people. , , , - 

“ I fear,” she said, “ lest this sacrilege should brmg 


misfortune on us.” 

But Brother John, who held very definite views upon 
African superstitions, quoted the second commandmen 

to her, and she became silent. *1, « 

We got the thmg up at last, or most of it, witn a 
sufficiency of earth to keep it ahve, injuring the roots 
as httle as possible in the process Ujidemeath it at 
a depth of about three feet, we found sev^al ffim^ 
One of these was an ancient stone fetish that was rudely 
shaped to the likeness of a monkey ^j^d wore a gol 
crown This object, which was smaU, I ^ 
Another was a bed of charcoal, and ainongs 
were some partially burnt bones, includi S 
was very httle mjured. This may have 
woman of a low type, perhaps the £ xi 

Flower, but its general appearance remmded me of tl . t o! 
a gorilla I regret that there was neither time nor ^ 
to enable me to make a proper o^ammation of ^ 
remams, which we found nupossible to tog Smt the 
Mrs. Eversley told me f^^vards, howev^ 

Kalubis had a tradition that the jr 

wife which died before the Pon^ the bones 

present home. If so, these may ha^ rroimd 

oi that wife When it was finaUy 
on which it had gro^vn for so ^ 

great plant was lifted on to a in t most 

had been packed vith wet 4K5C t md of 

slolful way, for he was a perfect artist at fXon 
work, tlie mat was bound round Jic rooi 
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that none of the contents could escape. Also each 
flower scape was lashed to a thm bamboo so as to pre> 
vent it from breakmg on the journey. Then the whole 
bundle was hfted on to a tod of bamboo stretcher 
that we made and firmly secured to it with pahn fibre 
ropes 

By this time it was growmg dark and all of us were 
tired. 

“ Baas,” said Hans to me, as we were retummg to the 
house, “ would it not be well that Mavovo and I should 
take some food and go sleep m the canoe ^ These 
women will not hurt us there, but if we do not, I, who 
have been watchmg them, fear lest in the night they 
should make paddles of sticks and row across the lake 
to warn the Pongo.” 

Although I did not like separatmg our small party, I 
thought the idea so good that I consented to it, and 
presently Hans and Mavovo, armed with spears and 
carrying an ample supply of food, departed to the lake 
side 

One more mcident has impressed itself upon my 
memory in connection vdth fliat night. It was the 
formal baptism of Hope by her father. I never saw a 
more touchmg ceremony, but it is one that I need not 
descnbe. 

Stephen and I slept m the enclosure by the packed 
flower, which he would not leave out of his sight. It 
was as well that we did so, smce about twelve o’clock 
by the hght of the moon I saw the door in the wall open 
gently and the heads of some of the albmo women appear 
through the aperture. Doubtless, they had come to 
steal away the holy plant they worshipped. I sat ud 
coughed, and lifted the rifle, whereon they fled and 
returned no more 

Long before dawn Brother John, hi 
yere up and making preparations fo 
T" oi food and so forth, 

gsted by moonlight, and at the first 
-ro diet John had first offered up a pi 
d‘’d'arlcd on our journey. 

t a strange out-settmg, and I noted that both 


5 wile and daughter 
' the march, pack- 
Indeed, we break- 
break of day, after 
ayer for protection. 
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Mrs. Eversley and her daughter seemed sad at biddmg 
good-bye to the spot where they had dwelt m utter 
solitude and peace for so many years ; where one of 
them, indeed, had been bom and grown up to woman- 
hood However, I kept on talkmg to distract their 
thoughts, and at last we were off. 

I arranged that, although it was heavy for them, the 
two ladies, whose white robes were covered with curious 
cloaks made of soft prepared bark, should carry the 
plant as far as the canoe, thmkmg it was better that 
the Holy Flower should appear to depart in charge of its 
consecrated guardians I went ahead with the nfle, then 
came the stretcher and the flower, while Brother John 
and Stephen, carrying the paddles, brought up the 
rear. We reached the canoe ■without accident, and to our 
great relief found Mavovo and Hans awaiting us. I 
learned, however, "that it was fortunate they had slept 
in the boat, since during the night the albino women 
arrived with the evident object of possessmg themselves 
of it, and only ran away when they saw that it was 
guarded As we were making ready the canoe those un- 
happy slaves appeared m a body and throwmg em 
selves upon their faces with piteous words, or ® 
them who could not speak, by signs, implored the Mother 
not to desert them, tiU both she and Hope bepn to cry. 
But there was no help for it, so we ® , 

quickly as we could, lea'ving the albmos w p g 

"fTolSTha? felt compunction at aWonmg 

them tos, but what could we do ? I o"ly 
no harm came to them, but of course we never heard 

anythmg as to their fate rar,np 

On the further side of the lake we hid 

m the bushes where we had f(mnd it, cfroncest 

march. Stephen and Mavovo, bemg two stro^ 

among us, now carried the Pjant, ^ S 
never murmured at its weight, how th 

after the first few hours 1 I msanitv 

objurgations at what he considered an some 

and if I had space, should like to do so, y 

of them were most amusmg. Had it n 
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friendship for Stephen I think that he would have thrown 
it down 

We crossed the Garden of the god, where Mrs Eversley 
told me the Kalubi must scatter the sacred seed 
twice a year, thus confirming the story that we had 
heard. It seems that it was then, as he made his long 
journey through the forest, that the treacherous and 
homd brute which we had killed, would attack the 
priest of whom it had grown weary. But, and this 
shows the animal’s cunnmg, the onslaught always took 
place after he had sown the seed which would in due 
season produce the food it ate. Our Kalubi, it is true, 
was killed before we had reached the Garden, winch 
seems an exception to the rule Perhaps, however, the 
gonUa knew that his object in visitmg it was not to 
provide for its needs Or perhaps our presence excited 
it to immediate action 


Who can analyse the motives of a gorilla ? 

These attacks were generally spread over a year and 
a half On the jQjst occasion the god which always 
accompanied the priest to the garden and back agam, 
would show animosity by roaring at him On the 
second he would seize his hand and bite o2 one of the 


fingers, as happened to our Kalubi, a w^ound that 
generally caused death from blood poisoning. If, how- 
ever, the priest survived, on the third visit it kiUed 
him, for the most part by crushmg his head in its 
mighty jaws. _ When making these visits the Kalubi 
was accompanied by certain dedicated youths, some of 
whom the god always put to death Those who had 
made the journey six times without molestation were 
selected for further special trials, until at last only two 
remained who were declared to have “ passed ” or “ been 
accepted by” the god. These youths were treated 
^th great honour, as in the instance of Komba and on 
t^ destraction of the Kalubi, one of them took his 
omce, which he generally filled without accident for a 
minimum of ten years, and perhaps much longer. 

Eversley knew nothmg of the sacramental eatine 
o£ the remams of the Kalubi. or of the final bunal S 
ones in the wooden cofSns that we had seen, for such 
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^ings, althwgh they undoubtedly happened, were kent 
from her. She added, that each of the three KaSs 

tSoush terror^^h”™’ ultimately went almost mad 
through terror at his approachmg end, especially after 

the prel^maiy roanngs and the biting off of the fingen 
n truth uneasy lay the head that wore a crown in 
Pongo-Iand, a crown that, mind you, might not be 
refused upon pam^ of death by torture Personally I 
can imagme nothing more ternble than the haunted 
existence of th^e poor kmgs whose pomp and power 
must terminate m such a fashion 
I asked her whether the Motombo ever visited the 
god. She answered, Yes, once in every five years, 
then after many mystic ceremonies be spent a week in 
the forest at a time of full moon. One of the Kalubis had 
told her that on this occasion he had seen the Motombo 
and the god sitting together under a tree, each with his 
aim round the other's neck and apparently talkmg 
like brothers." With the exception of certam tales of 
Its almost supernatural cunning, this was all that I could 
learn about the god of the Pongos which I have some- 
times been tempted to beheve was really a devil hid m 
the body of a huge and ancient ape 
^ No, there was one thmg more which I quote because 
It bears out Babemba's story It seems that captives 
from other tribes were sometimes turned mto the forest 
that the god might amuse itself by killing them. This, 
mdeed, was the fate to which we ourselves had been 
doomed^ in accordance with the hateful Pongo custom. 

Certainly, thought I to myself when she had done, 

I did a good deed m sendmg that monster to whatever 
dim region it was destmed to inhabit, where I sincerely 
trust it found all the dead Kalubis and its other victims 
ready to give it an appropnate welcome 


After crossing the god's garden, we came to the cleanng 
of the Fallen Tree, and found the brute’s skm pegged out 
as we had left it, though shrunken m size Only it had 
evidently been visited by a horde of the forest ants which, 
fortunately for Hans, had eaten away every particle of 
flesh, while leaving the hide itself absolutely untouched. 
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I suppose because It was too tough for them. I never 
saw a neater ]ob. Moreover, these industrious little 
creatures had devoured the beast itself. Nothing 
remamed of it except the clean, white bones lying in the 
exact position in which we had left the carcase Atom 
by atom that marchmg myriad army had eaten all and 
departed on its way into the depths of the forest, 
leaving this sign of their passage. 

How I wished that we could carry off the huge skeleton 
to add to my collection of trophies, but this was impos- 
sible As Brother John said, any museum would have 
been glad to purchase it for hundreds of pounds, for 
I do not suppose that its lil?:e exists in the world. But 
it was too heavy ; all I could do was to impress its 
peculiarities upon my mmd by a close study of the 
mighty bones Also I picked out of the upper right 
arm, and kept the bullet I had fired when it earned off 
the Kabuli This I found had sunk into and shattered 
the bone, but without absolutely breaking it 

On we went agam bearing with us the god’s skin, 
having first stuffed the head, hands and feet (these, 
I mean the hands and feet, had been cleaned out by the 
ants) with wet moss in order to preserve then shape It 
was no light burden, at least so declared Brother John 
and Hans, who bore it between them upon a dead 
hough from the fallen tree 

Of the rest of our journey to the water's edge there 
IS nothmg to teU, except that notwithstanding our 
loads, we found it easier to walk down that steep moun- 
tam side than it had been to ascend the same. Still 
our progress was but slow, and when at length we reached 
^J’Tiiig-place only about an hour remamed to sun- 
set. There we sat down to rest and eat, also to discuss 
the situation 


What was to be done ^ The arm of stagnant water 
lay near to us, but we had no boat with which to cross 
to the further shore. And what was that shore ? A 
^ creature who seemed to be but half-human, 
t watching hke a spider in its web. Do not let it be 

tad beentbleni 

m our minds On the contrary, we had even thought 
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ot trying to drag the canoe m which we crossed to and 
from the island of the Flower through the forest. The 
idea was abandoned, however, because we found that 
bcmg hollowed from a single log with a bottom four or 
five mches thiclr, it was impossible for us to carry it so 
much as fifty yards. What then could we do without a 
boat ? Swimming seemed to be out of the question 
because of the crocodiles Also on mquiry I discovered 
that of the whole party Stephen and I alone could swim. 
Further there was no wood of which to make a raft. 

I called to Hans and leavmg the rest m the graveyard 
where we knew that they were safe, we went down to 
the edge of the water to study the situation, bemg 
careful to keep ourselves hidden behmd the reeds and 
bushes of the mangrove tnbe with which it was fringed. 
Not tliat there was much fear of our being seen, for the 
day, which had been very hot, was closmg m and a great 
storm, heralded by black and beUymg clouds, was 
gathenng fast, conditions which must render us practi- 
cally mvisible at a distance 

We looked at the dark, shmy water — also at the 
crocodiles which sat upon its edge m dozens waiting, 
eternally waitmg, for what, I wondered. We looked at 
the sheer opposmg cliff, but save where a black hole 
marked the cave mouth, far as the eye could see, the 
water came up agamst it, as that of a moat does agamst 
the wall of a castle. Obviously, therefore, the 
hne of escape ran through this cave, for, as I have 
explained, the channel by which I presuine Babeinba 
reached the open lake, was now impracticable. Lastly, 
we searched to see if there was any fallen log upon whicn 
we could possibly propel ourselves to the other side, 
and found — nothmg that could be made to serve, no, 
nor, as I have said, any dry reeds or brushwood out 01 

which we might fashion a raft 

“ Unless we can get a boat, here we must stay, i 
remarked to Hans, who was seated with me behmd a 
screen of rushes at the water’s edge 

He made no answer, and as I thought, in a so 
jsubconscious way, I engaged myself 
certam tragedy of the msect world Between tw 
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stout reeds a forest spider of the very largest sort had 
spun a web as big as a lady's open parasol. There in 
the midst of this web of which the bottom stra.nds almost 
touched the water, sat the spider waitmg for its prey, as 
the crocodiles were waitmg on the banks, as the great 
ape had waited for the Kalubis, as Death waits for 
Life, as the Motombo was waitmg for God knows 
what. 

It rather resembled the Motombo m his cave, did that 
huge, black spider with ]ust a httle patch of white upon 
its head, or so I thought fancifully enough. Then 
came the tragedy. A great, white moth of the Hawk 
species began to dart to and fro between the reeds, and 
presently struck the web on its lower side some three 
inches above the water. Like a flash that spider was 
upon it. It embraced the victim with its long legs to 
stiU its tremendous batthngs Next, descending below, 
it began to make the body fast, when somethmg hap- 
pened. From the stiU surface of the water beneath 
poked up the mouth of a very large fish which qmte 
quietly closed upon the spider and sank again mto the 
depths, takmg with it a portion of the web and thereby 
settmg the big moth free. With a struggle it loosed 
itself, feu on to a piece of wood and floated away, 
apparently httle the worse for the encounter. 

“ Did you see that. Baas ? ” said Hans, pomting to 
the broken and empty web. “ While you were thinkmg, 
I was praymg to your reverend father the Predikant, 
who taught me how to do it, and he has sent us a sign 
from the Place of Fire.” 


Even then I could not help laughmg to myself as I 
pictured what my dear father's face would be like were 
he able to hear his convert’s remarks. An analysis of 
Hans’s rehgious views would be reaUy mterestmg, and 
I only regret that I never made one. But sticking to 
busmess I merely asked . 

‘‘ What sign ^ ” 

_ • That web is the Motombo’s cave, 

ine big spider is the Motombo The white moth is us, 
l 3 ^s, who are caught m the web and gomg to be eaten ” 
very pretty, Hans,” I said, ” but what is the fish 
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that came up and swallowed the spider so that the 
moth fell on the wood and floated away ^ ” 

Baas, you are the fish, who come up softly, softly 
out of the water in the dark, and shoot the Motombo 
with the httle nfle, and then the rest of us, who are the 
moth, fall into the canoe and float away. There is a 
storm about to break. Baas, and who wiU see you swim 
the stream m the storm and the mght ^ ” 

“ The crocodiles," I suggested. 

" Baas, I didn't see a crocodile eat the fish. I thmk 
the fish IS laughing do^vn there with the fat spider m its 
stomach. Also when there is a storm crocodiles go 
to bed because they are^^raid lest the hghtnmg should 
kill them for their sms " 

Now I rcrncnibGrcd th3.t I hs-d often nca^rd, and. 
indeed to some extent noted, that these great reptiles 
do vanish m disturbed weather, probably because their 
food hides away. However that might be, m an mstant 

I made up my mmd. ,.1. a 

As soon as it was qmte dark I would swim &e water, 
holdmg the httle nfle, Intombh above my head, and try 
to steal the canoe. If the old wizard was w^chmg, 
which I hoped might not be the case, weU I must 
deal with him as best I could. I knew the desperate 
nature of the expedient, but there was no other way. 
If we could not get a boat we must ^ 

foodless forest until we starved. Or if we 
the island of the Flower, there ®^®tong we should cer 
tainly be attacked and destroyed by Komba md the 
Pongos when they came to look for our bodies 
“ I’fl try It, Hans," I said. 

" Yes, Baas, I thought you would ^ 
only I can’t swim and when I was ^ 

mie a noise, because one forgets o^es^h ^ f 
But it will b; ah nght, for if it 

sure that your reverend fate would have shoim us so 
m the si^ The moth floated off 
on the wood, and ]ust now I saw 1 P , , ^ 

and fly away And the fish, ah I how he laughs with 

that fat old spider m his stomach I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

FATE STABS. 

W E went back to the others whom we found crouch- 
ed on the ground among the coffins, looking 
distmctly depressed. No wonder ; night was 
closing in, the thunder was beginning to grovd and echo 
through the forest and the rain to fall in big drops. 
In short, although Stephen remarked that every cloud 
has a Sliver lining, a proverb which, as I told him, I 
seemed to have heard before, in no sense could the 
outlook be considered bright. 

" Well, Allan, v/hat have you arranged ? ” asked 
Brother John, with a faint attempt at cheerfulness as he 
let go of his wife’s hand. In those days he always 
seemed to be holding his wife’s hand. 

Oh I ” I answered, '' I am going to get the canoe 
so that we can aU row over comfortably." 

They stared at me, and Miss Hope, who v;as seated 
by Stephen, asked in her usual Biblical language : 

" Have you the 'wmgs of a dove that you can fly, O 
Mr. AUan? " 

" No," I answered, " but I have the fins of a fish, 
or something hke them, and I can swim." 

Nov; there arose a chorus of expostulation. 

" You shan't risk it," said Stephen, " I can swim 
as well as you and I’m younger I'll go, I want a bath.” 

" That you %vill have, O Stephen," interrupted Miss 
Hope, as I thought in some alarm. " The latter rain 
from heaven will make you clean ” (By now it was 
pouring ) 

" Yes, Stephen, you can swim," I said, " but you 
wiU forgive me for saying that you are not particularly 
deadly with a nfle, and clean shooting may be the 
essence of this business Now listen to me, aU of you. 
I am gomg I hope that I shall succeed, but if I fil it 
does not so very much matter, for you vrill be no worse off 
^an you were before. There are three pairs of you 
John and his wufe ; Stephen and Miss Hope ; hlavovo 
and Hans. If the odd man of the party comes to grief. 
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you %vill have to choose a new captain, that is all, but 
while I lead I mean to be obeyed." 

Then Mavovo, to whom Flans had been talkmg, spoke. 

" My father Macumazana is a brave man. If he hves 
he will have done his duty. If he dies he will have 
done his duty still better, and, on the earth or in the 
under-world among the spirits of our fathers, his name 
shall be great for ever ; yes, his name shall be a song.” 

Wlien Brother John had translated these words, 
which I thought fine, there was silence. 

” Now,” I said, ” come with me to the water's edge, 
all of you. You wiU be m less danger from the light- 
ning there, where are no tall trees And while I am 
gone, do you ladies dress up Hans m that gonila-skin as 
best you can, lacmg it on to him "with some of that palm- 
fibre stnng which we brought with us, and filling out 
the hollows and the head with leaves or reeds. I want 
him to be ready when I come back with the canoe 
Hans groaned audibly, but made no objection and 
we started with our impedimenta down to the edge 01 
the estuary, where we hid behmd a clump of m^grove 
bushes and tall, feathery reeds Then I took some 
of my clothes, strippmg m fact to my flannel shirt and 
the cotton pants I wore, both of which were grey 
colour and ^erefore almost mvisible at nigh 

Now I was ready and Hans handed me the httle rifle. 
” It is at full cock, Baas, with the catch ^ ^ 
” and carefully loaded Also I have trapped the Immg 

the nfle a 

shake and it wiU faU off. , . 

"1 understand," I said, and gapped the 
my left hand by the tongue just f°tward 
m such a fashion that the homd gten^d rag tram 
Hans’s hat was held tight over the Innk jj,gg 

I shook hands with the others and when I to Miss 

Hope I am proud to add that 
her own accord imprmted a kiss up , ^ . 
brow. I felt mclmed to return it, but 
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“ It is the kiss of peace, O AUan/^ she said. May 
you go and return in peace '' 

“Thank you,” I said, “but get on with dressmg 

Hans in his new clothes ” 

Stephen muttered somethmg about^ feeling ashamed 
of himself Brother John put up a vigorous and well- 
directed prayer. Mavovo saluted with the copper 
assegai and began to give me stbonga or Zulu titles of 
praise beneath his breath, and Mrs Eversley said 
“ Oh » I thank God that I have lived to see a brave 
English gentleman again,” which I thought a great 
compliment to my nation and m3^1f, though when I 
afterwards discovered that she herself was English by 
birth, it took ofi some of the pohsh 

Next, just after a vivid flash of lightning, for the 
storm had broken in earnest now, I ran swiftly to^ the 
water’s edge, accompanied by Hans, who was determined 
to see the last of me 

“ Get back, Hans, before the lightning shows you,” I 
said, as I shd gently from a mangrove-root into that 
filthy stream, “ and tell them to keep my coat and 
trousers dry if they can.” 

“ Good-bye, Baas,” he murmured, and I heard that 
he was sobbing “ Keep a good heart, 0 Baas of 
Baases After all, this is nothmg to the vultures of the 
Hili of Slaughter. Iniomhi puUed us through then, and 
so she will again, for she knows who can hold her 
straight ! ” 

That was the last I heard of Hans, for if he said any 
more, the hiss of the torrential ram smothered his words. 

Oh I I had tried to “ keep a good heart ” before the 
others, but it is beyond my powers to descnbe the 
deadly fright I felt, perhaps the worst of all my life, 
which IS saying a great deal Here I was startmg on 
one of the maddest ventures that was ever undertaken 
by man I needn’t put its points again, but that which 
appealed to me most at the moment was the crocodiles. 

I have always hated crocodiles since — ^well, never mmd 

and the place was as full of them as the ponds at Ascen- 
sion are of turtles 

Still I swam on. The estuary was peihaps two 
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hundred yards wide, not more, no great distance for a 
good swimmer as I was m those days. But then I 
had to hold the nfle above the water with my left hand 
at all costs, for if once it went beneath it would be 
useless Also I was desperately afraid of bemg seen 
in the lightning flashes, although to mmimise this nsk 
I had kept my dark-coloured cloth hat upon my haad 
Lastly there was the hghtning itself to fear, for it was 
fearful and contmuous and seemed to be stnkmg along 
the water. It is a fact that a fire-ball or somethmg of the 
sort hit the surface withm a few yards of me, as though 
it had aimed at the nfle-barrel and just missed. Or so I 
thought, though it may have been a crocodile rising 


at the moment. 

In one way, or rather, in two, however, I was lucky. 
The first was the complete absence of wmd which mu^ 
have raised waves that might have swamped me and 
would at any rate have wetted the rifle. The second 
was that there was no fear of my losing my P^-th f^ m 
the mouth of the cave I could see the glow of the fires 
which burned on either side of the ® * 

They served the same purpose to me as did the lamp 
of the lady called Hero to her lover Leander when he 
swam the HeUespont to pay her clandesfme visits ad 
night. But he had somethmg pleasant to look forward 

to, whereas I ! Still, there was another pomt m 

common between us Hero if I remember nght, was a 
priestess of the Greek goddess of 
party who awaited me was also m a re ^ rinest 
business Only, as I firmly believe, he P 

°^I^ suppose that swim took me about ^ 

hour, ioT I went slowly to save my strengft, ^thoug 
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fro. The fires had burnt somewhat low and until my 
eyes were freed from the ramdrops and grew accustomed 
to the light of the place I could not see clearly. 

I took the rag from round the lock of the riiie, wiped 
the wet off the barrel with it and let it fall Then I 
loosed the catch and by touchmg a certain mechanism, 
made the nfle hair-tnggered Now I looked again and 
began to make out things There was the platform 
and there, alas 1 on it sat the toad-like Motombo. 
But his back was to me ; he was gazing not towards the 
water, but down the cave. I hesitated for one fateful 
moment Perhaps the priest was asleep, perhaps I 
could get the canoe away ^vithout shootmg I did not 
hke the ]ob , moreover, his head was held fonvard 
and mvisible, and how was I to make certam of killing 
him with a shot in the back ? Lastly, if possible, I 
wished to avoid firing becau'^e of the report. 

At that mstant the Motombo wheeled round. Some 
mstmct must have warned him of my presence, for the 
silence was gravehke save for the soft splash of the ram 
without As he turned the lightning blazed and he saw 
me. 

“It IS the white man,” he muttered to himself in 
his hissmg whisper, while I waited through the follow- 
ing darkness with the nfle at my shoulder, “ the white 
man who shot me long, long ago, and again he has a 
gun ! Oh ^ Fate stabs, doubtless the god is dead and I 
too must die ' ” 

Then as if some doubt struck him he lifted the horn 
to summon help. 

Again the hghtning flashed and was accompanied by 
a fearful crack of diunder. With a prayer for skiU, 
I covered his head and fired by the glare of it ]ust as the 
trumpet touched his hps It fell from his hand He 
seemed to shrmk toge^er, and moved no more 
Oh ! thank God, thank God ! in this supreme moment 
of tnal the art of which I am a master had not failed 
me ,, If my hand had shaken ever so little, if my nerves, 
stramed to breakmg point, had played me false in the 
least degree, if the rag from Hans's hat had not sufficed 
to keep away the damp from the cap and powder I 
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Well, this history would never have been written and 
there would have been some more bones m the graveyard 
of the Kalubis, tliat is all ! 

For a moment I wailed, expectmg to see the women 
attendants dart from the doonvays m the sides of the 
cave, and to hear them sound a shnll alarm. None 
appeared, and I guessed that the rattle of the thunder 
had swallowed up the crack of the rifle, a noise, be it 
remembered, that none of them had ever heard For 
an unknovm number of years this ancient creature, I 
suppose, had squatted da}^ and night upon that platform, 
whence, I daresa^q it was difficult for him to move 
So after they had wrapped his furs round him at sunset 
and made up the fires to keep him warm, why should h^ 
women come to disturb him unless he called them vath 
his horn ? Probably it was not even lawful that they 

should do so , ^ 

Somewhat reassured I waded forward a few P^ces 
and loosed the canoe which was tied by the prow Then 
I scrambled into it, and laymg down the rifle, took one 
of the paddles and began to push out of the creek 
Just then the lightnmg flared once more, and hy it i 
caught sight of the Motombo’s face that was now wi in 
a few feet of my own It seemed to be resting almost 
on his knees, and its appearance was dreadfu , ,, , 
centre of the forehead was a blue mark where „ 

had entered, for I had made no i“stake m that matter 
The deep-set round eyes were open and, all their fire gone 
seemed to stare at me froin beneath ° 
brows The massive jaw had fallen S, 

hung out upon the pendulous lip The , 

skin of the bloated cheeks had assumed an ashen hue 

stiU streaked and mottled with brown when I 

Oh > the thing was hornble, ™ Y^^that 

am out of sorts, it haunts me to this y* , 
creature’s blood does not he heavy on 
my conscience is not afraid His end was neces^^ 
save the innocent and I am sure that it 
For he was a devil, akm to the great god P 
in the forest, to whom, by the ^y, , r 

remarkable resemblance in death. Ind 
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heads had been laid side by side at a little distance, it 
would not have been too easy to tell them apart with 
their projecting brows, beardless, retreating chins and 
yellow tushes at the comers of the mouth. 

Presently I was clear of the cave. Still for a wliile 
I lay to at one side of it agamst the tov.’cring chfl, botlt 
to listen m case what I had done should be discovered, 
and for fear lest the Hghtnmg which was still bnghl, 
although the storm centre was rapidly passing away, 
should reveal me to any watchers. 

For quite ten minutes I hid thus, and then, determin- 
ing to nsk it, paddled softly to\vards the opposite bank 
keepmg, however, a httle to tlie west of the cave and 
taking my line by a certain very tall tree which, as I 
had noted, towered up against the sky at the back of the 
graveyard. 

As it happened my calculations were accurate and m 
the end I directed the bow of the canoe into the rushes 
behind w^hich I had left my companions Just then the 
moon began to struggle out through the thinning rain 
clouds, and by its light they saw me, and I saw’ what 
for a moment I took to be the gonlla-god himself 
waddling forward to seize the boat There W’as the 
dreadful bmte exactly as he had appeared in the forest, 
except that it seemed a little smaller. 

Then I remembered and laughed and that laugh did 
me a world of good. 

“ Is that you. Baas ? ” said a muffled voice, speaking 
apparently from the middle of the gorilla. Are you 
safe, Baas ? ” 

“ Of course,” I answered, “ or how should I be here ? ” 
addmg cheerfully, ” Are you comfortable in that nice 
warn skin on this wet night, Hans ? ” 

” Oh ! Baas,” ^swered the voice, ” tell me what 
happened. Even in this stink I bum to know ” 

Death happened to the Motombo, Hans Here, 
Stephen, give me your hand and my clothes, and, 

Mavovo, hold the rifle and the canoe while I put them 
on, ^ 

Then I landed and stepping mto the reeds, pulled 
on my wet shirt and pants, which I stuSed away mto 
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the big pockets of my shootmg coat, for I did not want 
to lose them, and put on the dry thmgs that, although 
scratch}?, were quite enough clothmg in that warm 
climate After this I treated myself to a good sup of 
brandy from the flask, and ate some food which I 
seemed to require. Then I told them the story, and 
cutting short their demonstrations of wonder and admi- 
ration, bade them place the Holy Flower in the canoe 
and get in themselves Next vuth the help of Hans who 
poked out his fingers through the skm of the gorilla’s 
arms, I carefully re-loaded the rifle, setting the last 
cap on the nipple. This done, I ]omed them in the 
canoe, taking my seat in the prow and bidding Brother 
John and Stephen paddle 

j\Iakmg a circuit to avoid observation as before, m a 
very short time we reached the mouth of the cave. I 
leant forward and peeped round the western wall of roclc 
Nobody seemed to be stimng. There the fires burned 
dimly, there the huddled shape of the Motombo still 
crouched upon the platform. Silently, silently we dis- 
embarked. and I formed our procession while tne 
others looked askance at the horrible face of the dead 


Motombo. , 

I headed it, then came the Mother of the Flower, 
foUowed by Hans, playing his part of the god ot me 
forest ; then Brother John and Stephen carr}ang 
Holy Flower. After it walked Hope, while Mavovo 
brought up the rear. Near to one of the fires, as 
noted on our first passage of the cave, lay f 
torches which I have already mentioned. We ht some 
of them, and at a sign from me, Mavoyo dragged the 
canoe back mto its httle dock and tied the cor , 

post. Its appearance there, apparently undisturbed, 

might, I thought, make our crossmg of 

even more mystenous All this while I 

doors m the sides of the cave, expectmg every , 

to see the women rush out. But none came. P 

they slept, or perhaps they were absent; 1 do not 

know to this day. ,, j j „zcxr 

We started, and in solemn silence threaded , ? 
down the wmdmgs of the cave, extmgmshmg our torches 
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as soon as we saw light at its inland outlet. At a few 
paces from its mouth stood a sentry. His back v/as 
towards the cave, and in the uncertain gl^ns of the 
moon strugghng with the clouds, for a thin rain still 
fell, he never noted us till we were right on to him. 
Then he turned and saw, and at the awful sight of this 
procession of the gods of his land, threw up his arms, 
and without a word fell senseless. Although I never 
asked, I think that Mavovo took measures to prevent 
his awakenmg. At any rate when I looked back later 
on, I observed that he was carrymg a big Pongo spear 
with a long shaft, mstead of the copper weapon vhich 
he had taken from one of the cofhns. 

On we marched towards Rica Town, following the 
easy path by which we had come. As I have said, the 
country was very deserted and the inhabitants of such 
huts as we passed were evidently fast asleep Also 
there were no dogs in this land to awake them with their 
barkmg. Between the cave and Raca we were not, I 
thmk, seen by a smgle soul. 

Through that long mght we pushed on as fast as we 
could travel, only stopping now and again for a few 
minutes to rest the bearers of the Holy Flower. Indeed 
at times Mrs. Eversley reheved her husband at this 
task, but Stephen, bemg very strong, earned his end 
of the stretcher throughout the whole journey. 

Hans, of course, was much oppressed by the great 
weight of the gonUa skm, which, although it had shrunk 
a good deal, remamed as heavy as ever. But he was a 
tough old feUow, and on the whole got on better than 
might have been expected, though by the time we 
reached the town he was sometimes obhged to follow 
the example of the god itself and help himself forward 
with his hands, gomg on all fours, as a gorilla generally 
does 

We reached the broad, long street of Rica about 
half an hour before dawn, and proceeded down it till 
we were past the Feast-house still quite unobserved, 
for as yet none were stirring on that wet mormngl 
Indeed it was not until we were withm a hundred yards 
of the harbour that a woman possessed of the virtue, or 
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vice, of early rising, who had come from a hut to work 
in her garden, saw us and raised an awful, piercing 
scream. 

" The gods ! ** she screamed. " The gods are leavmg 
the land and takmg the white men with them.'' 

Instantly there arose a hubbub m the houses. Heads 
were thrust out of the doors and people ran mto the 
gardens, every one of whom began to yeU till one might 
have thought that a massacre was m progress. But 
as yet no one came near us, for they were afraid. 

“ Push on," I cned, “ or all is lost." 

They answered nobly. Hans struggled forward on aU 
fours, for he was nearly done and his hideous garment 
was choking him, while Stephen and Brother John, 
exhausted though they were with the weight of the great 
plant, actually broke mto a feeble trot. We came to the 
harbour and there, tied to the wharf, was the same 
^ canoe in which we had crossed to Pongo-land. We 
sprang mto it and I cut the fastenmgs with my knife, 
havmg no time to untie them, and pushed off from the 
wharf. 

By now hundreds of people, among them many soldiers 
were hard upon and mdeed around us, but still they 
seemed too frightened to do anythmg. So far the 
mspiration of Hans' disguise had saved us. In the 
midst of them, by the hght of the rising sun, I recognised 
Komba, who ran up, a great spear m his hand, and for 
a moment halted amazed. 

Then it was that the catastrophe happened which 


nearly cost us aU our hves 

Hans, who was m the stem of the canoe, began to 
famt from exhaustion, and m his efforts to obtam ai^ lor 
the heat and stench of the skm were overpowemg him, 
thrust his head out through the lacings of the hiae 
beneath the reed-stuffed mask of the gor^a, which 
fell over languidly upon his shoulder Komba saw his 

ugly httle face and knew it agam. 

" It is a tnck ! ” he roared These white devds 
have kiUed the god and stolen the Holy Flower and its 
priestess The yellow man is wrapped in toe slon 01 
the god. To the boats * To the boats . 
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Paddle," I shouted to Brother John and Stephen, 
“ paddle for your hves ! Mavovo, help me get up the 
sail." 

As it chanced on that stormy morning the wmd was 
blowmg strongly towards the mainland 
We laboured at the mast, shipped it and hauled up 
the mat sail, but slowly for we were awkward at the 
busmess. By the tune that it began to draw the paddles 
had propelled us about four hundred yards from the 
wharf, whence many canoes, with then sails already set, 
were startmg m pursmt. Standmg m the prow of the 
first of these, and roaring curses and vengeance at us, 
was Komba, the new K^ubi, who shook a great spear 
above his head. 


An idea occurred to me, who knew that unless some- 
thmg were done we must be overtaken and killed by 
these skilled boatmen Leavmg Mavovo to attend to 
the sad, I scrambled aft, and thrusting aside the famtmg 
Hans, knelt down m the stem of the canoe. There 


was stilly one charge, or rather one cap, left, and I meant 
to use it. I put up the largest flapsight, lifted the 
httle nfle and covered Komba, aiming at the point 
of his chm Intomht was not sighted for or meant to 
up at this great distance, and only by this means of 
^o\vmg for the drop of the bullet, could I hope to 
hit the man m the body. 

The sail was drawmg well now and steadied the boat, 
also, being still under the shelter of the land, the water 
was smooth as that of a pond, so reaUy I had a very 
good finng platform. Moreover, weary though I was, my 
vital forces rose to the emergency and I felt myself grow 
ngid as a statue. Lastly, the hght was good, for the 
sun rose behmd me, its level rays shinmg fuU on to my 
^ t)reath and touched the tngger. 

J ne charge exploded sweetly and almost at the instant * 
p the smoke drifted to one side, I saw Komba throw up 
ins arms and fall backwards mto the canoe Then 
quite a long while afterwards, or so it seemed the 

faSul bXf to 

Though perhaps I ought not to say so, it was really a 
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wonderful shot in all the circumstances, for, as I learned 
afterwards, tlie ball struck just where I hoped that it 
might, m the centre of the breast, piercmg the heart. 
Indeed, taking everything mto consideration, I think 
tliat those four shots which I fired m Pongo-land are 
the real record of my career as a marksman The first 
at night broke the arm of the gorilla god and would have 
killed him had not the charge hung fire and given him 
time to protect his head. The second did 1^ hun m 
the midst of a great scrimmage when everythmg was 
movmg The third, fired by the glare of hghtnmg after 
a long swim, slew the Motombo, and the fourth, loosed 
at tine; great distance from a movmg boat, was the bane 
of that cold-blooded and treacherous man, Komba, who 
thought that he had trapped us to Pongo-land to be 
murdered and eaten as a sacrifice. Lastly there was 
always the consciousness that no mistake must be made, 
smee with but four percussion caps it could not be 


retrieved. 

I am sure that I could not have done so well with any 
other nfle, however modem and accurate it might b^ 
But to this little Purdey weapon I had been accustomed 
from my youth, and that, as any marksman will knovs^ 
means a great deal. I seemed to know it and it seemed 
to know me. It hangs on my wall to this day, although 
of course I never use it now m our breechloading era 
Unfortunately, however, a local gunsmith to whom 1 
sent it to have the lock cleaned, re-browned it and 
scraped and varnished the stock, etc , without aumon y, 
making it look almost new agam. I preferred it in 

its worn and scratched condition ^ t 

To return the sound of the shot, l^e that of John 
Peel’s horn, aroused Hans from his sle^. He rus 
his head between my legs and saw Komba fah. 

“ Oh I beautiful. Baas, beautiful ! be said famtly. 
" I am sure that the ghost of your revered father cannot 
kill ins enemies more nicely down Jbere among 
Fires. Beautiful ! ” and the siUy old feUow feU to 
kissmg my boots, or what remained of them, 
which I gave him the last of the brandy 
This quite brought him to himself agam, espe y 
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when he was free from that filthy skin and had washed 
his head and hands. 

The effect of the death of Komba upon the Pongos 
was very strange. All the other canoes clustered round 
that m which he lay. Then, after a hurried consulta- 
tion, they hauled down their sails and paddled bade 
to the wharf. Why they did this I cannot tell. Per- 
haps they thought that he was bewitched, or only 
wounded and required the attentions of a medicine- 
man, Perhaps it was not lawful for them to proceed 
except under the guidance of some reserve Kalubi who 
had “ passed the god ” and who was on shore. Perhaps 
it was necessary, accordmg to their ntes, that the body 
of their chief should be landed with certam ceremomes 
I do not know. It is impossible to be sure as to the 
mysterious motives that actuate many of these remote 
Afncan tribes 

At any rate the result was that it gave us a great start 
and a chance of life, who must otherwise have died 
upon the spot. Outside the bay the breeze blew memly, 
taking us across the lal{:e at a spanking pace, until 
about midday when it began to fail. Fortunately, 
however, it did not altogether drop till three o’clock 
by which tune the coast of Mazitu-land was compara- 
tively near , we could even distmguish a speck agamst 
the skyhne which we knew was die Union Jack that 
Stephen had set upon the crest of a httle hiU. 

During those hours of peace we ate the food that 
remamed to us, washed ourselves as thoroughly as we 
could and rested. Well was it, m view of what followed, 
that we had this time of repose. For just as the breeze 
w^ faihng I looked aft and there, commg up behmd us, 
still holding the wmd, was the whole fleet of Pongo 
canoes, thirty or forty of them perhaps, each canyung 
an average of about twenty men. We sailed on for as 
long as we could, for though our progress was but slow, 
quicker than what we could have made by 
paddhng. Also it was necessary that we should save 
our strength for the last tnal, 

I remember that hour very well, for m the nervous 
excitement of it every Httle thing impressed itself upon 
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^ even the shape of the clouds that 

remnants of the storm of the previous 
a castle with a broken-down 
staircase withm; another had a 
iantastic resemblance to a wrecked ship with a hole m 
ner starboard bow, two of her masts broken and one 
standmg with some fragments of sails flapping from it 
and so forth 


Then there was the general aspect of the great lake, 
especially at a spot where two currents met, causmg 
httie waves which seemed to fight with each other and 
in cunous curves. Also there were 
shoals of small fish, somethmg hke chub in shape, with 
round mouths and very white stomachs, which suddenly 
appeared upon the surface, jumpmg at mvisible flies. 
These attracted a number of birds that resembled gulls 
of a hght build They had coal-black heads, white 
backs, greyish wmgs, and shghtly webbed feet, pink 
as coral, with which they seized the small fish, uttering 
as they did so, a pecuhar and plamtive cry that ended m 
a long-drawn e-e-e. The father of the flock, whose 
head seemed to be white like his back, perhaps from age, 
hung above them, not troubhng to fish himself, but 
from time to tune forcmg one of the company to drop 
what he had caught, which he retrieved before it reached 
the water. Such are some of the small thmgs that come 
back to me, though there were others too numerous 
and trivial to mention. 

When the breeze failed us at last we were perhaps 
something over three miles from the shore, or rather from 
the great bed of reeds which at this spot grow m the 
shallows ofl the Mazitu coast to a breadth of seven or 
eight hundred yards, where the water becomes too deep 
for them The Pongos were then about a mile and a 
half behmd But as the wmd favoured them for a few 
minutes more and, havmg plenty of hands, they could 
help themselves on by paddling, when at last it died 
to a complete cahn, the distance between us was not 
more than one mile. This meant that they must cover 
four miles of water, while we covered three. 

Letting down our now useless sail and throwmg it 
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and the mast overboard to bghten the canoe, since the 
sky showed us that there was no more hope of wind, 
we began to paddle as hard as we could. Fortunately 
the two ladies were able to take their share in tins 
exercise, smce they had learned it upon the Lake of the 
Flower, where it seemed they kept a private canoe upon 
the other side of the island which was used for fishing. 
Hans, who was still weak, we set to steer with a paddle 
aft, which he did m a somewhat erratic fashion. 


A stem chase is proverbially a long chase, but still 
the enemy with their skilled rowers came up fast 
When we were a mile from the reeds they were withm 
half a mile of us, and as we tired the proportion of dis- 
tance lessened When we were two hundred yards 
from the reeds they were not more than fifty or sixty 
yards behmd, and then the real struggle began 
It was short but terrible We threw everything we 
could overboard, mcludmg the ballast stones at the 
bottom of the canoe and the heavy hide of the gorilla. 
This, as it proved, was fortunate, smce the thmg sank 
but slowly and the foremost Pongo boats halted a 
mmute to recover so precious a rehc, checkmg the 
others behmd them, a circumstance that helped us by 
twenty or thirty yards 

“Over with the plant ! ” I said. 

^t Stephen, lookmg quite old from exhaustion and 
with the sweat streaming from him as he laboured at 
his ^unaccustomed paddle, gasped: 

For Heaven’s sake, no, after all we have gone 
through to get it.” 

■u insist ; mdeed there was neither time nor 

breath for argument 

Now we were m the reeds, for thanks to the flag which 

hippopotamus lane 
aW Pongos, paddhng like demons, were 

LterLtwl^^f Thankful was I that those 
terestmg people had never learned the use of bo^vs 

■RoV. now, or rather some time before old 

hunte ^ our’ Zulu 

. Crowds of them were wadmg through the 
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shallows towards us, yelling encouragements as they 
came. The Zulus, too, opened a rather wild fire, with 
the result that one of the bullets struck our canoe and 
another touclied the brim of my hat. A third, however, 
killed a Pongo, which caused come confusion m the 
ranks of Tusculum 

But we were done and they came on remorselessly. 
When their leading boat was not more than ten yards 
from us and we weie perhaps two hundred from the 
shore, I drove my paddle downwards and findmg that 
the water was less than four feet deep, shouted * 

" Overboard, all, and wade It's our last chance • " 
We scrambled out of that canoe the prow of which. 


as I left it the last, I pushed round across the water- 
lane to obstruct those of the Pongo. Now I thmk all 
would have gone well had it not been for Stephen, who 
after he had floundered forward a few paces in the mud, 
bethought him of his beloved orchid. Not only did he 
return to try to rescue it, he also^ actually persuaded 
his fnend Mavovo to accompany him They got back 
to the boat and began to hft the plant out when the 
Pongo fell upon them, stnkmg at them with their speam 
over the width of our canoe. Mavovo struck back with 
the weapon he had taken from the Pongo sentiy a^^he 
cave mouth, and killed or wounded one of them 
some one hurled a ballast stone at him which caught 
him on the side of the head and knocked him down mto 
the water, whence he rose and reeled back, aim 0^ 
senseless, till some of our people got hold of him and 


dragged him to the shore 

So Stephen was left alone, draggmg at the great 
orchid, tm a Pongo reaching over the canoe drove a 
spear through his shoulder. He let go of the 
because he must and tned to retreat Too late . ilait 
a dozen or more of the Pongo pushed themselves between 
the stem or bow of our canoe and the reeds, and 
forward to kill him. I could not help, fur to ten the 
truth at the moment I was stuck m a mud-hole m^ade by 
the hoof of a hippopotamus, while the Zulu hunters 
and the Mazitu were as yet too far ofl Surely he mu^ 
have died had it not been for the courage of the gin 
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Hope, who, while wading shorewards a little in front 
of me, had turned and seen his plight. Back she came, 
hterallyboundmg through the water like a leopard whose 
cubs are in danger. 

Reachmg Stephen before the Pongo she thrust her- 
self between him and them and proceeded to address 
them with the utmost vigour in their own language, 
which of course she had learned from those of the albinos 
who were not mutes 


What she said I could not exactly catch because of 
the shouts of the advancing Mazitu I gathered, 
however, that she was anathematizing them in the 
words of some old and potent curse that was only used 
by the guardians of the Holy Flower, which consigned 
them, body and spirit, to a dreadful doom. The effect 
of this malediction, which by the way neither the 
young lady nor her mother would repeat to me after- 
wards, was certamly remarkable. Those men who 
heard it, among them the would-be slayers of Stephen, 
stayed their hands and even inclined their heads to- 
wards the young priestess, as though in reverence or 
deprecation, and thus remained for suffiaent time for 
her to lead the wounded Stephen out of danger. This 
she did wadmg backwards by his side and keeping her 
eyes fixed full upon the Pongo. It was perhaps the 
most curious rescue that I ever saw 


The Holy Flower, I should add, they re-captured 
and carried off, for I saw it departing in one of their 
canoes That was the end of my orchid hunt and of 
the money which I hoped to malce by the sale of this 
floral treasure I wonder what became of it. I have 
reason to beheve that it wa^j never replanted on 
the Island of the Flower, so perhaps it was borne back 
to the dm and unknown land in the depths of Afnca 
whence the Pongo are supposed to have brought it 
when they migrated ° 

of woujKiuig and the rescue 

in intrepid Miss Hope, whose interest 

enougi^ to mduce her to risk 
her hfe upon his behalf, all we himtives werf^ 

ashore somehow by our friend;^^Here, Haus^^Sd 
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In about half an hour it was all over, but of the rest 
of that day I cannot wnte, as I think I fainted from 
utter exhaustion, which was not, perhaps, wonderful, 
considering all that we had undergone m the four and a 
half days Qiat had elapsed since we first embarked upon 
the Great Lake For constant stram, physical and 
mental, I recall no such four days durmg the v/hole 
of my adventurous life It was mdeed wonderful that 
v/e came through them ahve 

The last thmg I remember was the appearance of 
Sa mm y, looking very smart, in his blue cotton smock, 
who, now that the fighting was over, emerged like a 
butterfly when the sun shmes after ram 

" Oh ! Mr. Quatermam," he said, " I welcome you 
home again after arduous exertions and looking mto 
eyes of bloody war All the days of absence, and a good 
part of the nights, too. while the mosquitoes hunted 
slumber, I prayed for your safety like one o’clock, 
and perhaps, Mr. Quatermain, that helped to do the 
trick, for what says poet ? Those who serve and wait 
are almost as good as those who cook dinner.” 

Such were the words which reached and, oddly 
enough, impressed themselves upon my darkening brain. 
Or rather they were part of the words, excerpts from a 
^ng speech that there is no doubt Sammy had care- 
fully prepared during our absence 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TRUE HOLY FLOWER. 

W HEN I came to myself agam it was to find that I 
had slept fiifteen or sixteen hours, for the sun of 
a new day was high in the heavens I was lying 
m a httle shelter of boughs at the foot of that mound 
on which we flew the flag that guided us back over the 
waters of the Lake Kima. Near by was Hans con- 
summg a gigantic meal of meat which he had cooked 
over a neighbouring fire With him, to my delight I 
sav; Mavovo, his head bound up, though otheiwdse but 
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little the worse The stone, which probably would 
have killed a thin-sloiUed white man, had done no more 
than Icnock him stupid and break the skin of his scalp, 
perhaps because the force of it was lessened by the gum 
raan's-ring which, like most Zulus of a certain age or 
dignity, he wore woven m his hair. 

The two tents we had brought with us to the lake 
were pitched not far away and looked quite pretty and 

peaceful there in the sunlight. 

Hans, who was watchmg me out of the comer ot his 
eye, ran to me with a large pannikin of hot coffee which 
Sammy had made ready agamst my awaking ; for 
tiiey knew that my sleep was, or had becoine of a 
natural order. I drank it to the last drop, and 
my life never did I enjoy anythmg more. Then while 
I began upon some pieces of the toasted meat, I asked 
him what had happened. 

" Not much, Baas/' he answered ^cept that we 
are aUve, who should be dead The Maam and the 
Missie are still asleep in that tent, or at leas 
is, for the Missie is helpmg Dogeetah. 
nurse Baas Stephen, who has an ugly w • 

Pongos have gone and I think will not r^um for they 

have had enough of the vjite ^ fhev could 

have buned those of their there 

recover and have sent their wounde , ^ 

were only six, back to Beza Town on Utters ih 

“mn while 1 washed, and “fy' *4 M 

more, and Pnt mi the Motomho, that 

Sa*w?ro?ttd"dnel in ae sun. I ashed 
that worthy how he was after his adventur , . 

my stomach is full, except us j a babvan 

me sore with crawimg ^ongfte^^^ 

if I had been a white man it wouUha^^^^ 

Baas, perhaps you did w^l t ake^ ^ 
with you on this journey after an. 
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the little gun, wasn't I. Also about your swimming of 
the Crocodile Water, though it is true that the sign of 
the spider and the moth which your reverend father 
sent, taught me that And now we have got back safe, 
except for the Mazitu Jerry, who doesn’t matter, for 
there are plenty more like him, and the wound in 
Baas Stephen’s shoulder, and that heavy flower which 
he thought better than brandy.” 

” Yes, Hans,” I said, ” I did well to take you and you 
are clever, for had it not been for you, we should now 
be cooked and eaten in Pongo-land. I thank you for 
your help, old friend. But, Hans, another time please 
sew up the holes m your waistcoat pocket. Four caps 
wasn’t much, Hans ” 

“No, Baas, but it was enough ; as they were all 
good ones. If there had been forty you could not have 
done much more Oh ! your reverend father knew all 
that (my departed parent had become a kind of patron 
samt to Hans) and did not wish this poor old Hottentot 
to have more to carry than was needed. He Icnew 
you wouldn’t miss. Baas, and that there were only one 
god, one devil, and one man waiting to be killed ” 

I laughed, for Hans’s way of putting things was cer- 
tainly onginal, and having got on my coat, went to see 
Stephen. At the door of the tent I met Brother John, 
whose shoulder was dreadfully sore from the rubbing 
of the orchid stretcher, as were his hands with paddling, 
but who otherwise was well enough and of course 
supremely happy. 

He told me that he had cleansed and sewn up Stephen’s 
wound, which appeared to be doing weU, although the 
spear had pierced nght through the shoulder, luckfly 
without cuttmg any artery. So I went in to see the 
patient and found him cheerful enough, though weak 
from weariness and loss of blood, with Miss Hope feeding 
him with broth from a wooden native spoon. I didn’t 
stop very long, especially after he got on to the subject 
of the lost orchid, about which he began to show signs 
of exdt^ent. This I allayed as well as I could by 
tellmg 1^ that I had preserved a pod of the seed, news 
at which he was dehghted. 
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** There I he said, To think that you, Allan, 
should have remembered to take that precaution when 
I, an orchidist, forgot all about it ! 

“ All * my boy," I answered, " I have lived long 
enough to learn never to leave anythmg behmd that I 
can possibly carry away. Also, although not a orchidist, 
it occurred to me that there are more ways of propa- 
gating a plant than from the ongmal root, which 
generally won't go mto one’s pocket " 

Then he began to give me elaborate mstructions as to 
the preservation of the seed-pod in a perfectly dry 
and air-tight tin box, etc , at which pomt Miss Hope 
unceremoniously bundled me out of the tent. 

That afternoon we held a conference at which it was 
agreed that we should begm our return journey to Beza 
Town at once, as the place where we were camped was 
very malarious and there was always a risk of the Pongo 
paying us another visit. 

So a litter was made with a mat stretched over it m 
which Stephen could be earned, smee fortunately there 
were plenty of bearers, and our other simple prepara- 
tions were quickly completed. Mrs Eversley and Hope 
were mounted on the two donkeys ; Brother John, 
hurt leg showed signs of renewed weakness, rode h^ 
white ox, which was now quite fat again , the wounded 
hero, Stephen, as I have said, was earned , and I wa^ea, 
comparing notes with old Babemba on the Pongo, 
manners, which I am bound to say were good, and tneir 
customs, that, as the saymg goes, were simply 


beastly.” . . 

How delighted that ancient wamor was to Jear ag^ 
about the sacred cave, the Crocodde Wader, the 
tain Forest and its terrible god, of the 
and of the Motombo he made me him the stoty three 
times over. At the conclusion of the third recital he 


said quietly : . __ j t 

“ My lord Macumazana, you are a great “an, and 1 


am glad to have lived if only to know you. Ho one 

else could have done these deeds ’’ . j nnint 

Of course I was complimented, but felt bound to pom 

out Hans's share m our jomt achievemen . 


T 
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“ Yes, yes,*’ he answered, " tlie Spotted Snatcc, 
Inhlatu, has the cunning to scheme, but 5^ou have tlic 
power to do, and what is the use of a brain to plot vnth- 
out the arm to strike ? The two do not go togetlicr 
because the plotter is not a stnlcer. His mmd is 
different If the snake had the strength and brain of 
the elephant, and the fierce courage of tlie buCalo, 
soon there would be only one creature left in tlie w'orid 
But the Maker of all thmgs knew this and kept them 
separate, my lord Macumazana.” 

I thought, and still think, that there was a great deal of 
wisdom m this remark, simple as it seems Oh I surely 
many of these savages whom we white men despise, 
are no fools 

After about an hour's march we camped till the 
moon rose which it did at ten o’clock, w’hen we went 
on again till near davra, as it was thought better that 
Stephen should travel m the cool of the night. I re- 
member that our cavalcade, escorted before, behind and 
on either flank by the Mazitu troops with their taU spears, 
looked picturesque and even imposmg as it wound over 
those wide downs m the lovely and peaceful light of the 
moon 

There is no need for me to set out the details of the 


rest of our journey, which was not marked by any 
incident of importance. 

Stephen bore it very well, and Brother John, who 
was one of the best doctors I ever met, gave good reports 
of him, but I noted that he did not seem to get any 
stronger, although he ate plenty of food Also, Miss 
Hope, who nursed him, for her mother seemed to have 
no taste that way, mformed me that he slept but httle, 
s^^^deed I found out for myself 

** O i^st before we reached Beza 

Town, “ Stephen, your son (she used to call him my 
son, I don’t know why) is sick. The father says it 
IS only the spear-hurt, but I teU you it is more than the 

“ himself,” and the tears that 
^ed her grey eyes showed me that she spoke what she 
beheved As a matter of fact she was nght, for on the 
night after we reached the town, Stephen was seized 
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with an attack of some bad form of Afncan fever, which 
in his weak state nearly cost him his hfe, contracted, 
no doubt, at that unhealthy Crocodile Water. 

Our reception at Beza was most imposing, for the 
whole population, headed by old Bausi himself, came 
out to meet us with loud shouts of welcome, from which 
we had to ask them to desist for Stephen’s sake. 

So in the end we got back to our huts with gratitude 
of heart. Indeed, we should have been very happy 
there for a while, had it not been for our anxiety about 
Stephen. But it is always thus m the world; who 
was ever allowed to eat his pot of honey without findmg 
a fly or perhaps a cockroach m his mouth ? 

In aU, Stephen was really ill for about a month. On 
the tenth day after our arrival at Beza, accordmg to my 
diary, which, having little else to do, I entered up fully 
at this tune, we thought that he would surely die. Even 
Brother John, who attended him with the most constant 
skill, and who had ample qumme and other drugs at his 
command, for these we had brought with us froin Durban 
m plenty, gave up the case. Day and night the poor 
fellow raved and always about that confounded ore ii , 
the loss of which seemed to weigh upon his mmd as 
though it were a whole sackful of unrepented enmes 
I reaUy think that he owed his life to a ^ 

rather to a bold invention of Hopes. One evei^^ 
when he was at his very worst and gomg on like a mad 
creature about the lost pl^t I was . 

hut at the time alone with him and her 
hand and pomtmg to a perfectly open space on the flo , 

Look, O Stephen, the flower has been brought 
’’"‘ne’stared and stared, and then to my amaacment 

“"By Jove, so it has ' But those beggars have broken 

off all the blooms except one , 

- Yes,” she echoed, " but one remains and it is 

finest of them all.” . , ^ 3 cirnt for 

After this he went quietly to ^ 

tivelve hours, then took some food and slept again. 
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what IS more, his temperature went down to or a little 
below, normal. When he finally woke up, as it chanced, 
I was agam present in the hut wth Hope, who was 
standmg on the spot which she had persuaded him was 
occupied by the orchid. He stared at this spot and he 
stared at her — ^me he could not see, for I was behind 
him — then said m a weak voice : 

Didn't you tell me. Miss Hope, that the plant was 
where you are and that the most beautiful of the flowers 
was left ^ " 

I wondered what on earth her answer would be. 
However, she rose to the occasion. 

“p Stephen," she rephed, in her soft voice and speak- 
ing in a way so natural that it freed her words from any 
boldness, “ it is here, for am I not its child ” — ^her 
native appellation, it will be remembered, was ‘‘ Child 
of the Flower." " And the fairest of the flowers is here 
too, for I am that Flower which you found m the island 
of the lake. O Stephen, I pray you trouble no more 
about a lost plant of which you have seed m plenty, 
but make thanks that you still hve and that through 
you my mother and I still live, who, if you had died, 
would weep our eyes away." 

"Through me," he answered. You mean through 
Allan and Hans. Also it was you who saved my hfe 
there in the water. Oh ! I remember it all now. You 
are right, Hope ; although I didn't know it, you are 
the true Holy Flower that I saw." 

She ran to him and kneehng by his side, gave him 
her hand, which he pressed to his pale hps. 

Then I sneaked out of that hut and left them to 
discuss the lost flower that was found agam It was a 
pretty scene, and one that to my mmd gave a sort of 
spiritual meaning to the whole of an otherwise raiher 
msane quest He sought an ideal flower, he found — 
the love of his life. 


i^er this, Stephen recovered rapidly, for such love 
T I medicmes — if it be returned. 

1 don t ^ow what passed between the pair and 

^ I never asked. But I 

oted that from this day forward they began to treat 
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him as a son. The new relationship between Stephen 
and Hope seemed to be tacitly accepted without dis- 
cussion. Even the natives accepted it, for old Mavovo 
asked me when they were gomg to be mamed and how 
many cows Stephen had promised to pay Brother John 
for such a beautiful wife. “ It ought to be a large 
herd/' he said, and of a big breed of cattle ” 

Sammy, too, alluded to the young lady m conversa- 
tion with me, as “ Mr, Somers's affianced spouse.” 
Only Hans said nothmg. Such a tnvial matter as 
marrymg and givmg m marriage did not interest him. 
Or, perhaps, he looked upon Ihe affair as a foregone 
conclusion and therefore unworthy of comment. 

We stayed at Bausi’s kraal for a full month longer 
whilst Stephen recovered his strength. I grew 
thoroughly bored with the place and so did Mavovo 
and the Zulus, but Brother John and his wife did not 
seem to mmd. Mrs Eversley was a passive creature, 
quite content to take thmgs as they came and after so 
long an absence from civihzation, to bide a httle longer 
among savages. Also she had her beloved John, at 
whom she would sit and gaze by the hour like ^ 
sometimes does at a person to whom it is attached. 
Indeed, when she spoke to him, her voice seemed to me 
to resemble a kmd of bhssful purr. I thmk ff made the 
old boy rather fidgety sometimes, for after an h^r or two 
of it he would nse and go to hunt for butterflies. 

To tell the truth, the situation got a httle on my ne^es 
at last, for wherever I looked I seemed to see there 
Stephen and Hope makmg love 

John and his admirmg each other, which didn t 
leave me much spare conversation. Evi ^ ^ 

thought that Mavovo, Hans, Sammy, 
and Co were enough for me-that is, if they reflected 
on the matter at ail. So they were m a sense, Iot the 

Zulu hunters began to get out of han dnnkma 

of this idleness and plenty, eatmg too 

too much native beer, smoking too muc makine 

eatmg a mischievous land of 

too much love to the Mazitu women, wffich of cou 

resulted m the usual rows that I had to 
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At last I struck and said that we must mo'* e cn as 
Stephen was now fit to travel 

" Quite so” said Brother John, mildly. “ Whnt have 
you arranged, Allan ? " 

With some irritation, for I hated that sentence of 
Brother John’s, I rephed that I had arranged noihuig, 
but that as none of them seemed to liai c anj' sugges- 
tions to make, I would go out and talk (lie matter m^er 
with Hans and Mavovo, whicli I did 

I need not chronicle the results of our conference 
since other arrangements were being made for us at 
which I httle guessed. 

It all came very suddenly, as great things in the lives 
of men and nations sometimes do. Although the 
Mazitu were of the Zulu family, their mihtary orgamza- 
tion had none of the Zulu thoroughness For mstance, 
when I remonstrated with Bausi and old Babemba as 
to their not keepmg up a proper system of outposts and 
intelhgence, they laughed at me and answered that they 
never had been attacked and now that the Pongo had 
learnt a lesson, were never hkely to be. 

By the way, I see that I have not yet mentioned that at 
Brother John’s request those Pongos who had been taken 
pnsoners at the Battle of the Reeds were conducted to 
the shores of the lake, given one of the captured canoes 
and told that they might return to their own happy 
land To our astonishment about three weeks later 
they reappeared at Beza Town with this story. 

They said that they had crossed the lake and found 
Rica still standmg, but utterly deserted They then 
wandered through the country and even explored the 
Motombo's cave. There they discovered the remains of 
the Motombo, still crouched upon his platform, but 
nothmg more. In one hut of a distant village, however, 
they came across an old and dymg woman who mformed 
them with her last breath that the Pongos, fnghtened 
by the iron tubes that vomited death and m obedience 
to some prophecy, " had all gone back whence they came 
begmning,” taking with them the recaptured 
Holy Flower.” She had been left with a supply of food 
because she was too weak to travel. So, perhaps, that 
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flower grows again in some unknown place in Africa, but 
its worshippers will have to provide their selves with an- 
other god of the forest, another Mother of the Flower, and 
another high-pnest to fill the office of the late Motombo. 

These Pongo pnsoners, having now no home, and not 
kno^mig where their people had gone except that it 
was “ towards the north," asked for leave to settle 
among the Mazitu, which was granted them. Their 
story confirmed me in my opmion that Pongo-land is 
not really an island, but is connected on the further 
side with the contment by some ndge or swamp. If we 
had been obliged to stop much longer among the Mazitu, 

I would have satisfied myself as to this matter by going 
to look. But that chance never came to me until some 
years later when, under curious circumstances, I was 
agam destmed to visit this part of Afnca 

To return to my story. On the day following this dis- 
cussion as to our departure we all breakfasted very early 
as there was a great deal to be done. There was a dense 
mist that morning such as m these Mazitu uplands often 
precedes high, hot wmd from the north at this season 
of the year, so dense mdeed that it was impossible to 
see for more than a few yards I suppose that this mist 
comes up from the great lake m certam conditions of the 
weather. We had just fimshed our breakfast and rather 
languidly, for the thick, sultry air left me unenergetK^ 

I told one of the Zulus to see that the two donkeys ^d 
the white ox which I had caused to be brought fhe 
town m view of our near departure and tied up by our 
huts, were properly fed. Then I went to m^ect all the 
rifles and ammunition, which Hans had got out o e 
checked and overhauled. It was at this moment that I 
heard a far-away and unaccustomed sound, and asked 

Hans what he thought it was. 

"A mm Baas." he answered anxiously 

WeU^mght he be anxious, for as we both knew, no 
one m the® neighbourhood Imd 5““? except ourselv® 
and all ours were accoimted for. It « 
had promised to give the majority o ^ awav 

taken from the slavers to Bausi when we went away, 
and that I had been mstructmg some of his best soldiers 
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in the use of them, but not one of these had as yet been 
left in their possession. 

I stepped to a gate m the fence and ordered the sentry 
there to run to Bausi and Babemba and make report and 
inqumes, also to pray them to summon all the soldiers, of 
whom, as it happened, there were at the time not more 
than three hundred m the town. As perfect peace pre- 
vailed, the rest, accordmg to their custom, had been 
allowed to go to their villages and attend to their crops. 
Then, possessed by a rather undefined nervousness, at 
which the others were mchned to laugh, I caused the 
Zulus to arm and generally make a few arrangements to 
meet any unforeseen cnsis. This done I sat down to 
reflect what would be the best course to take if we should 
happen to be attacked by a large force in that straggling 
native town, of which I had often studied aU the strategic 
possibikties When I had come to my own conclusion I 
asked Hans and Mavovo what they thought, and found 
that they agreed with me that the only defensible place 
was outside the town where the road to the south gate ran 
down a rocky wooded ndge with somewhat steep flanks. 
It may be remembered that it was by this road and 
over this ndge that Brother John had appeared on his 
white ox when we were about to be shot to death with 
arrows at the posts m the market-place. 

Whilst we were still talkmg two of the Mazitu 
captams appeared, running hard and dragging along 
between them a wounded herdsman, who had evidently 
been hit m the arm by a bullet. 

This was his story. That he and two other boys were 
out herding the long’s cattle about half a mile to the 
north of the town, when suddenly there appeared a great 
number of men dressed in w^hite robes, all of whom were 
armed wuth guns. These men, of whom he thought 
there must be three or four hundred, began to take the 
^ttle and seeing the three herds, fired on them, W’ounding 
mm and killing his two companions He then ran for his 
hie and brought the new'S. He added that one of the 
men had codled after him to teU the -white people that 
they h?.d come to Idll them and the Mazitu who were 
tncir fnends and to take away the white W'omen. 
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" Hassan-ben-Mohammed and his slavers ! " I said, 
as Babemba appeared at the head of a number of 
soldiers, crying out : 

" The slave-dealmg Arabs are here, lord Macumazana. 
They have crept on us through the mist. A herald of 
theirs has come to the north gate demanding that we 
should give up you white people and your servants, and 
with you a hundred young men and a hundred young 
women to be sold as slaves. It we do not do this they 
say that they will kill all of us save the unmarned boys 
and girls, and that you white people they will take and 
put to death by bummg, keepmg only the two women 
alive. One Hassan sends this message.” 

” Indeed,” I answered quietly, for in this fix I grew 
quite cool as was usual with me. ” And does Bausi 
mean to give us up ^ 

” How can Bausi give up Dogeetah who is his blood 
brother, and you, his friend ? ” exclaimed the old general, 
indignantly. ” Bausi sends me to his brother Dogeetah 
that he may receive the orders of the white man s vusdora, 
spoken through your mouth, lord Maramazana. 

” Then there’s a good spint m Bausi, I rephed, and 
these are Dogeetah’s orders spoken through my 
Go to Hassan’s messenger and ask him whether he re- 
members a certain letter which two .. . 

him outside their camp in a cleft ^ick e 
the time has now come for those white men to Mfil the 

promises they made m that letter and Babemba 
morrow he vnll be hangmg on a tree 

gather your it aid ^arrows 

the trees on the rocky slope that . „i| 

gate Bid some of your men cfer toiTO of aU tte 

aged and women the^wooded conntfy 

the south gate and take retuge m w ^ 

beyond th? slope. Let them not tarry Let them go 

at once Do you underst^ci. The 

“ I understand everyttog, lor ^ ^ would that 
words of Dogeetah shall be °heye watch 1 ” 
we had listened to you and kept a 
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He rushed oS, running lilce a young man and shouting 
orders as he went. 

“ Now,” I said, ” we must be moving.” 

We collected all the rifles and ammunition, %vith some 
other things, I am sure I forget what they were, and 
with the help of a few guards whom Babemba had left 
outside our gate started through the town, leading wdth 
us the two donkeys and the white ox. I remember by 
an afterthought, telling Sammy, who was looking very*' 
uncomfortable, to return to the huts and fetch some 
blankets and a couple of iron cooking-pots which might 
become necessities to us 

” Oh 1 Mr. Quatermam,” he answered, ” I will obey 
you, though with fear and trembhng.” 

He went and when a few hours afterwards I noted 
that he had never reappeared, I came to the conclusion, 
with a sigh, for I was very fond of Sammy in a way, 
that he had fallen into trouble and been killed. Prob- 
ably, I thought, ”his fear and trembling” had over- 
come his reason and caused him to run in the wrong 
direction with the cookmg-pots 
The first part of our march through the town was easy 
enough, but after we had crossed the market-place and 
emerged into the narrow way that ran between^ many 
lines of huts to the south gate it became more difficult, 
since this path was already crowded with hundreds of 
terrified fugitives, old people, sick being carried, httle 
boys, girls, and women with mfants at the breast. It 
was impossible to control these poor folk , aU we could 
do was to fight our way through them. However, we 
got out at last and climbing the slope, took up the best 
position we could on and just beneath its crest where 
the trees and scattered boulders gave us very fair 
cover, which we improved upon in every way feasible 
in the time at our disposal, by building httle breastworks 
of stone and so forth. The fugitives who had accom- 
panied us, and those who followed, a multitude in all, 
did not stop here, but flowed on along the road and 
vanished into the wooded country behind. 

I suggested to Brother John that he should take his 
wife and daughter and the three beasts and go with them. 
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He seemed mclmed to accept the idea, needless to say 
X sak^, not for his o\vn, for he was a very fearless 
wd feUow. But the two ladies utterly refused to budge. 
Hope said that she would stop with Stephen, and her 
mother declared that she had every confidence m me 
and preferred to remam where she was Then I 
suggested that Stephen should go too, but at this he 
grew so angry that I dropped the subject 
So in the end we established them m a pleasant little 
hollow by a spring just over the crest of the nse, where 
unless our flank were turned or we were rushed they 
would be out of the reach of bullets Moreover, -without 
saymg anything more we gave to each of them a double- 
barrelled and loaded pistol. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE BATTLE OF THE GATE. 

B y now heavy firmg had begun at the north gate of 
the town, accompanied by much shoutmg The 
mist was still too thick to enable us to see any- 
thing at first. But shortly after the commencement of 
the finng a strong, hot wmd, which always followed these 
mists, got up and gradually gathered to a gale, blowing 
away the vapours Then from the top of the crest, Hans, 
who had climbed a tree there, reported that the Arabs 
were advancing on the north gate, firing as they came, 
and that the Mazitu were replying -with their bows and 
arrows from behmd the pahsade that surrounded the 
town. This pahsade, I should state, consisted of an 
earthen bank on the top of which tree trunks were set 
close together. Many of these had struck m that fertile 
soil, so that in general appearance this protective work 
resembled a huge live fence, on the outer and inner sides 
of which grew great masses of pnckly pear and tali, 
finger-like cacti. A while afterwards Hans reported that 
the Mazitu were retreatmg and a few minutes later they 
began to arrive through the south gate, bringing several 
wounded -with them. Their captain said that they 
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could not stand against the fire of the guns and had 
determined to abandon the town and make the best 
fight they could upon the ridge. 

A little later the rest of the Mazitu came, driving 
before them all the non-combatants who remained in 
the town. With these was King Bausi, in a temble 
state of excitement. 

“ Was I not wise, Macumazana,*'' he shouted, “ to 
fear the slave-traders and their guns ? Now they have 
come to kill those who are old and to take the young 
away m their gangs to sell them.” 

” Yes, King,” I could not help answering, ” you w^ere 
wise. But if you had done what I said and kept a 
better look-out Hassan could not have crept on you 
like a leopard on a goat.” 

” It is true,” he groaned , “ but who knows the taste 
of a fruit till he has bitten it ? ” 


Then he went to see to the disposal of his soldiers 
along the ndge, placmg, by my advice, the most of them 
at each end of the fine to frustrate any attempt to out- 
flank us. We, for our part, busied ourselves in servmg 
/^^ose guns which we had taken in the first fight 
slavers to the thirty or forty picked men whom 
I had been mstructmg in the use of firearms. If they 
‘io much damage, at least, I thought, they 
could make a noise and impress the enemy with the 
idea that we were well armed 
Ten mmutes or so later Babemba arrived with about 
men, all the Mazitu soldiers who were left in the 
tovm He reported that he had held the north gate as 
long as he could in order to gain time, and that the 
Arabs were breaking it m I begged him to order the 
oimers to pile up stones as a defence agamst the bullets 

and to he down behmd them. This 5 went to do 

who Sd T® saw a large body of the Arabs 

r i sheeted an entry, advancmg down the central 
"S Som/ of them hfd spZs as S 
S^S, on which they carried a dozen m so of SSS 

Mazitus who had been killed wavme- 

Itw^almkeS^I 

g . d one that made me grmd my teeth with ragi 
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Also I could not help reflecting that ere long our heads 
roight be upon those spears Well, if the worst came to 
the worst I was determmed that I would not be taken ahve 
to be burned m a slow fire or pmned over an ant-heap, a 
point upon which the others agreed with me, though poor 
Brother John had scruples as to suicide, even m despair. 

It was just then that I missed Hans and asked where 
he had gone. Somebody said that he thought he had 
seen him runnmg away, whereon Mavovo, who was 
growing excited, called out : 

Ah ! Spotted Snake has sought his hole. Snakes 
hiss, but they do not charge.” 

”No, but sometimes they bite,” I answered, for I 
could not beheve that Hans had showed the white 
feather However, he was gone and clearly we were 
in no state to send to look for him. 

Now our hope was that the slavers, flushed with 
victory, would advance across the open ground of the 
market-place, which we could sweep with our fire from 
our position on the ndge This, mdeed, they began to 
do, whereon, without orders, the Mazitu to whom we had 
given the guns, to my fury and dismay, commenced to 
blaze away at a range of about four hundred yards, and 
after a good deal of firmg managed to kiU or wound two 
or three men Then the Arabs, seemg their danger, re- 
treated and, after a pause, renewed their advance m two 
bodies This time, however, they followed the streets of 
huts that were built thickly between the outer pahsade 
of the town and the market-place, which, as it had been 
designed to hold cattle in time of need, was also sur- 
rounded with a wooden fence strong enough to resist the 
rush of homed beasts On that day, I should add, as the 
Mazitu never dreamed of bemg attacked, all their stock 
were grazmg on some distant veld. In this space be- 
tween the two fences were many hundieds of huts, wattle 
and grass built, but for the most part roofed with palm 
leaves, for here, in their separate quarters, dwelt the 
great majority of the mhabitants of Beza Town, of which 
the northern part was occupied by the king, the nobles 
and the captams This nng of huts, which entirely sur- 
rounded the market-place except at the two gateways. 
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may have been about a hundred and twenty raids m 
width. 

Down the paths between these huts, both on the 
eastern and the western side, advanced the Arabs and 
half-breeds, of whom there appeared to be about four 
hundred, all armed with guns and doubtless tramed to 
fighting. It was a ternble force for us to face, seeing that 
although we may have had nearl}^ as many men, our guns 
did not total more than fifty, and most of those who held 
them were quite unused to the management of firearms 

Soon the Arabs began to open fire on us from behmd 
the huts, and a very accurate lire it was, as our casualties 
quickly showed, notwithstandmg the stone scJmizes we 
had constructed The worst feature of the thmg also 
was that we could not reply with any effect, as our assail- 
ants, who gradually worked nearer, were effectively 
screened by the huts, and we had not enough guns to 
attempt organised volley finng. Although I tned to 
keep a cheerful countenance I confess that I began to 
fear the worst and even to wonder if we could possibly 
attempt to retreat This idea was abandoned, however, 
smee the Arabs would certainly overtake and shoot us 
down 


One thmg I did. I persuaded Babemba to send 
about fifty men to build up the southern gate, which 
was made of trunks of trees and opened outwards, ivith 

stones that lay about in plenty. 
While this was bemg done quickly, for the Mazitu 
solmers worked at the task like demons and, bemg 
t>y the pahsade, could not be shot, ^ of a 
sudden I caught sight of four or five wisps of smoke 
that arose m quick succession at the north end of the 
to\m and were mstantly followed by as many bursts 
ot flame which leapt towards us m the strong wmd. 
borne one was firing Beza Town I In less than an 
^ driven by the gale through hundreds 

Beza reduce 

rniVM inevitable, nothing 

vl3.ee ! For an instant I thought that 

thmg. Then seem^ 
that new fires contmuaUy arose in dilerent plac^I 
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uudei stood that no Arabs, but a fnend or fnends were 
at work, who had conceived the idea of destroying the 
Arabs with fire. 

My mind flew to Sammy. Without doubt Sammy had 
stayed behmd to carry out this terrible and masterly 
scheme, of which I am sure none of the Mazitu would have 
thought, smce it mvolved the absolute destruction of 
their homes and property. Sammy, at whom we had 
always mocked, was, after all, a great man, prepared to 
perish m the flames m order to save his fnends ^ 

_ Babemba rushed up, pomtmg with a spear to the 
rising fire. Now my mspiration came. 

“ Take all your men,” I said, “ except those who are 
armed with guns. Divide them, encircle the town, 
guard the north gate, though I thmk none can win 
back through the flames, and if any of the Arabs succeed 
in breakmg through the palisade, kill them.” 

It shall be done,” shouted Babemba, ” but oh ! for 
the town of Beza where I was bom I Oh ! for the 
town of Beza f ” 

” Drat the town of Beza ! ” I holloaed after hun, or 
rather its native equivalent “It is of all our hves 
that I'm thinkmg.” 

Three mmutes later the Mazitu, divided m two 
bodies, were mnnmg like hares to encircle the town, 
and though a few were shot as they descended the slope, 
the most of them gamed the shelter of the pahsade m 
safety, and there at mtervals halted by sections, for 
Babemba managed the matter very well 

Now only we v/hite people, with the Zulu hunters 
under Mavovo, of whom there were twelve m aU, and 
the Mazitu armed with guns, numbenng about thirty, 
were left upon the slope. 

For a httle while the Arabs did not seem to realise 
what had happened, but engaged themselves m peppering 
at the Mazitu, who, I think, they concluded were m 
full flight. Presently, however, they either heard or 

Oh ! what a hubbub ensued. All the four hundred or 
them began to shout at once Some of them ran to the 
pahsade and began to climb it, but as they reached the 
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top of the fence were pinned by the Ma^itu arrows and 
fell baclcwards, while a few who got over bcaime 
entangled in the prickly pears on the further side and 
were promptly speared. Giving up this attempt, they 
rushed back along the lane wath tlic intention of 
escapmg at the north gate. But befote ever they 
reached the head of the market-place the roanng, 
wmd-swept flames, leaping from hut to hut, had baried 
their path. They could not face that aw ful furnace. 

Now they took another counsel and m a gicn.1 confused 
body charged down the market-place to break out at the 
south gate, and our turn came. How we raked them as 
they sped across the open, an easy mark I I loiow that I 
fired as fast as I could, using two rifles, swearing the 
while at Hans because he was not there to load for me. 
Stephen was better ofi m this respect, for, looking round, 
to my astonishment I saw Hope, w^ho had left her mother 
on the other side of the hiU, in the act of cappmg his 
second gun. I should explam that duiing our stay in 
Beza Town we had taught her how to use a nfle. 

I called to hun to send her aw^ay, but again she would 
not go, even after a bullet had pierced her dress. 

Stfll, aU our shooting could not stop that rush of men, 
made desperate by the fear of a fiery death Leaving 
many stretched out behmd them, the first of the Arabs 
drew near to the south gate. 

My father,” said Mavovo in my ear, now the real 
fighting is gomg to begm The gate will soon be dovra. 
We must be the gate ” 

I nodded, for if the Arabs once got through, there were 
enough of them left to wipe us out five times over. 
Indeed, I do not suppose that up to this time they 
had actually lost more than forty men. A few words 
cxplamed the situation to Stephen and Brother John, 
whom I told to take his daughter to her mother and 
wait there with them. The Mazitu I ordered to throw 
down their guns, for if they kept these I was sure they 
would shoot some of us, and to accompany us, bringing 
their spears only. ® 

Then we rushed down the slope and took up our 
position in a little open space in front of the gate, that 
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now was tottering to its’ fall beneath the blows and 
draggings of the Arabs At this time the sight was 
terrible and magnificent, for the flames had got hold of 
the two half-circles of huts that embraced the market- 
place, and, fanned by the blast, weie rashmg towards 
ns hire a thmg ahve. Above us swept a great paU of 
smoke in winch floated flakes of fire, so thick that it 
hid the sky, though fortunately the wind did not suffer 
it to sink and choke us The sounds also were almost 
inconceivable, for to tlie crackhng roar of the confla- 
gration as it devoured hut after hut, were added the 
coarse, yelhng voices of the half-bred Arabs, as in 
mingled rage and terror they tore at the gateway or 
each other, and the reports of the guns which many 
of them were still firing, half at hazard 

We formed up before the gate, the Zulus with 
Stephen and myself m front and the thirty picked 
Mazitu, commanded by no less a person that Bausi, the 
kmg, behmd We had not long to wait, for presently 
down the thing came and over it and the mound of 
earth and stones we had built beyond, began to pour a 
mob of white-robed and turbaned men whose mixed and 
tumultuous exit somehow reramded me of the pips and 
pulp being squeezed out of a grenadma frui 
I gave die word, and we fired mto 
with^tlmble^fiect ReaUy I ttok that each buUet 
must have brought down two or three of them Then, 
at a command from Mavo\m, the Zulus threw c, , 
guns and charged with their broad spe 

who had got hold of 

them, firing a Colt’s revolver ^ he 

backs came Bausi and his thirty a ^ 

I will confess at once that I did not om “ 
onslaught I felt that I had “ot f * be 

scrimmage of the sort, also that I P 

better employed usmg my mts ““ X jj, J 

for a change to be of service, like a h^lf-h^h m a fomteu 
field, than in gettmg my brains knocked out m a g^iu 
row Or ma^ap my heart „mlt “oS^ 

I dare say, for I have never pretended tojeat comag ^ 
At any mte, I stopped outside and shot whenever 

u 
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got the chance, not without eSect, filling a humble but 
perhaps a useful part 

It was really magnificent, that fray. How those 
Zulus did go in. For quite a long while they held the 
narrow gateway and the mound against aU the howling, 
thrastmg mob, much as the Roman called Horatius and 
his two friends held the entrance to some bridge or othei 
long ago at Rome agamst a great force of I forget whom 
They shouted their Zulu battle-cry of Laba ^ Ldba / 
that of their regiment, I suppose, for most of them were 
men of about the same age, and stabbed and fought 
and struggled and went down one by one 
Back the rest of them were swept , then, led by 
Mavovo, Stephen and Bausi, charged agam, remforced 
with the thirty Mazitu. Now the tongues of flame met 
almost over them, the growing fence of pnckly pear 
and cacti withered and crackled, and still they fought 
on beneath that arch of fire 
Back they were driven again by the mere weight of 
numbers I saw Mavovo stab a man and go down. He rose 
and stabbed another, then fell again for he was hard hit 
Two Arabs rushed to kill him. I shot them both 
vith a right and left, for fortunately my nfie was just 
reloaded He rose once more and kiUed a third man 
Stephen came to his support and grappling with an 
Arab, dashed his head agamst the gate-post so that he 
fell Old Bausi, pantmg like a grampus, plimged m 
with his remainmg Mazitu and the combatants became 
so confused m the dark gloom of the overhanging smoke 
that I could scarcely tell one from the other. Yet the 
maddened Arabs were winmng, as they must, for how 
could our small and ever-lessening company stand 
against their rush ? 

Wc were in a little circle now of which somehow I 
found myself the centre, and they were attackmg us on 
all sides Stephen got a knock on the head from the butt 
end of a gun, and tumbled agamst me, nearly upsetting 
me As 1 recovered myself I looked round in despair. 
^ Now it was that I saw a very welcome sight, namely 
iLms, ves, the lost Hans himself, with Ins filthy hat 
whcreoi I noticed even then the fra\Td ostnch feathers 
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were smouldering, hangmg by a leather strap at the 
back of his head He was shambling along m a sly and 
silent sort of way, but at a great rate with his mouth 
open, beckonmg over his shoulder, and behmd him 
came about one hundred and fifty Mazitu 
Those Mazitu soon put another complexion upon the 
affair, for chargmg with a roar, they drove back the 
Arabs, v/ho had no space to develop their line, straight 
into the jaws of that burning hell A little later the 
rest of the Mazitu returned with Babemba and finished 
the 30b. Only quite a few of the Arabs got out and 
were captured after they had thrown down their guns. 
The rest retreated mto the centre of the market-place, 
whither our people followed them In this cnsis the 
blood of these Mazitu told, and they stuck to the enemy 
as Zulus themselves would certamly have done. 

It was over ! Great Heaven 1 it was over, and we 
began to count our losses Four of the Zulus were dead 
and two others were badly wounded — ^no, three, including 
Mavovo. They brought him to me leanmg on the 
shoulder of Babemba and another Mazitu captain 
He was a shocking sight, for he was shot m three places, 
and badly cut and battered as well He looked at me 
a little while, breathmg heavily, then spoke 

"" It was a very good fight, my father,” he said " Of 
all that I have fought I can remember none better, 
although I have been m far greater battles, which is 
well as it is my last I foreknew it, my father, for 
though I never told it you, the first death lot that I 
drew down yonder m Durban was my own Take back 
the gun you gave me, my father You did but lend it 
me for a httle while, as I said to you. Now I go to the 
Under-world to jom the spirits of my ancestors and of 
those who have fallen at my side in many wars, and of 
those women who bore my children I shall have a tale 
to tell them there, my father, and together we will wait 
for you — till you, too, die m war I ” , „ , 

Then he hfted up his arm from the neck of Babemba, 
and saluted me with a loud cry of Baba^ Inkostl 
giving me certam great titles which I will not set down, 
and having done so sank to the earth. 
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I sent one of the Mazitu to fetch Brother John, who 
amved presently mth his rvife and daughter. He 
examined Mavovo and told him straight out that 

nothing oould help him except pra 3 ^er, i j 

“ Make no prayers for me, Dogeetah, said the old 
heathen ; “ I have followed my star {t e , hved 

accordmg to my hghts), and am ready to ^t the imit 
that I have planted Or if the tree prove barren, then 

to drink of its sap and sleep.” 

Waving Brother John aside he beckoned to Stephen. 
" 0 Wazela ! ” he said, ” you fought very well m that 
fight ; if you go on as you have begun m tune you will 
make a warrior of whom the Daughter of llic Flover 
and her children \vill sings songs after you 
to join me, your friend Meanwhile, farewell I lake 
this assegai of mmeand clean it not, that the red ^st 
thereon may put you m mind of Mavovo, the old Zulu 
doctor and captam wth whom you stood side by side 
m the Battle of the Gate, when, as though they were 
^vmter grass, the fire burnt up the whit^robed thieves 
of men who could not pass our spears ” 

Then he waved his hand again, and Stephen stepped 
aside muttering somethmg, for he and Mavovo had 
been very intimate and his voice choked m his throat 
with grief Now the old Zulu’s glazing eye fell upon 
Hans, who was sneaking about, I think with a view of 
finding an opportunity of biddmg him a last good-bye. 

” Ah 1 Spotted Snake,” he cried, ” so you have come 
out of your hole now that the fire has pe s'^d it, to eat the 
burnt frogs in the cinders. It is a pity that you who are 
so clever should be a coward, since our lord Macumazana 
needed one to load for him on the hill and would have 


killed more of the hyenas had you been there.’* 

** Yes, Spotted Snake, it is so," echoed an indignant 
chorus of the other Zulus, while Stephen and I and even 
the imld Brother John looked at him reproachfully. 

Now Hans, who generally was as patient under afeont 
as a Jew, for once lost his temper He dashed his hat 
upon the ground, and danced on it ; he spat towards 
the survivmg Zulu hunters; he even vituperated the 
dying Mavovo. 
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can ?ee what M " 5 "°“ you 

tee^s a I teU you feat 

^ere is a lying spint m your lips You o 

S ofr, ^ ^ Strong as you were 

and cannot hold an ox by the horns, but at least there is 

my stomach than m aU your head. Where 

Sn-SJe fi^ ^O"' poor Spotted 

Snake the coward,' who twice this day has saved evere 

revere J°P Luther, the 

marked upon the forehead to 

hun m a place that is even hotter and 
than that burning town ? ” 

Now we looked at Hans, wondering what he meant 
"as twice, and Mavovo said : 

Sp^k on quickly, O Spotted Snake, for I would 
near the end of your story. How did you help us m 
your hole 7 


H^s began to grab about in his pockets, from which 
nnally he produced a match-box wherein there re- 
^^jned but one match. 

W^th this," he said. " Oh ! could none of you see 
raat the men of Hassan had all walked mto a trap ? 
Hid none of you know that fire bums thatched houses, 
and that a strong wmd dnves it fast and far ? While 
you sat there upon the hiU with your heads together, 
l^e sheep waitmg to be killed, I crept away among the 
bushes and went about my busmess I said nothmg to 
any of you, not even to the Baas, lest he should answer 
me, ' No, Hans, there may be an old woman sick in one 
of those huts and therefore you must not fire them ’ 
In such matters who does not know that white people 
are fools, even the best of them, and in fact there were 
several old women, for I saw them running for the 
gateway. Well, I crept up by the green fence which 
I knew wdiild not bum and I came to the north gate. 
There was an Arab sentry left there to watch 
“ He fired at me, look ! Well for Hans his mother 
bore him short " ; and he pointed to a hole m the filthy 
hat. " Then before that Arab could load agam, poor 
coward Hans got his knife into him from behmd. 
Look ! " and be produced a big blade, which was such 
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as butchers use, from his belt and showed it to us. 
“ After that it was easy, since fire is a wonderful thing. 
You make it small and it grows big of itself, Hke a child, 
and never gets tired, and is always hungrj^ and runs fast 
as a horse I ht six of them v/here they w'ould bum 
quickest. Then I saved the last match, smee v.c have 
few left, and came through the gate before the fire 
ate me up ; me, its father , me, the Sower of Red Seed 1 " 
We stared at the old Hottentot m admiration, even 
Mavovo lifted his dying head and stared But Ilans, 
whose annoyance had now evaporated, went on in a 
jog-trot mechanical voice * 


As I was returning to find the Baas, if he still lived, 
the heat 01 liie fire forced me to the high ground to the 
west of the fence, so mat i saw what was liappenmg at 
the south gate, and that the Arab men must break 
through there because you wdio held it were so few. ^ 
I ran down to Babemba and the other captains very 
quickly, tellmg them there was no need to guard the fence 
any more, and that they must get to the south gate and 
help you, smee otherwise you would all be killed, and 
they, too, would be killed afterwards Babemba hstened 
to me and started sendmg out messengers to collect the 
om^ and we got here ]ust in time. Such is the hole 
i hid m during the Battle of the Gate, O Mavovo. That 
IS all the story which I pray that you will tell to the 
oaas s reverend father, the Predikant, presently, for I 
am sure that it will please him to leam that he did not 
wise and help all men and always to look 
after the Baas Allan, to no purpose Still, I am sorry that 
wasted so many matches, for where shall we eret anv 

humt ? " and he gazed 
empty box. 

Mavovo spoke once more m a slow, gasping voice 

hp ' fie said, addressing Hans, “ shall you 

be called Spotted Snake, O little yellow man who are S 
great and wtoe of heart. Behold ! I give vou fnew 
which you shall be known wdth honour from 

“^doftSe--- 

Then he closed his eyes and fell back insensible. 
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Within a few minutes he -was dead. But those high 
names with which he christened Hans with his dying 
breath, clung to the old Hottentot for all his days. 
Indeed from that day forward no native would ever have 
ventured to call him by other Among them, far 
and wide, they became his titles of honour 

The roar of the flames grew less and the tumult withm 
their fiery circle died away. For now the Mazitu were 
returning from the last fight m the market-place, if 
fight it could be called, bearing m their arms great 
bundles of the guns which they had collected from the 
dead Arabs, most of whom had thrown down their 
weapons m a last wild effort to escape. But between the 
spears of the mfuriated savages on the one hand and the 
devouring fire on the other what escape was there for 
them? The blood-stained wretches who remained in 
the camps and towns of the slave-traders, along the 
eastern coast of Africa, or in the Isle of Madagascar, 
alone could tell how many were lost, smce of those who 
went out from them to make war upon the Mazitu and 
their white friends, none returned again with the long 
lines of expected captives They had gone to their own 
' place, of which sometimes that flammg Afncan city has 
seemed to me a symbol They were wicked inen indeed, 
devils stalkmg the earth in human form, without pity, 
without shame. Yet I could not help feehng sorry for 
them at the last, for truly their end was awful 

They brought the pnsoners up to us, and among them, 
his white robe half-burnt ofi him, I reco^is 

hideous pock-marked Hassan-ben-Mohamrae 

“ I received your letter, wntten a while JgO' “ 
you promised to make us die by fire, an , ’ 

I received your message, Hassan, I when vou 

the wounded lad who cent vou^an 

murdered his companions, and to bo . 5 there 

answer. If none reached you, » 

is one written large m a tongue tha noon 

The monster, for he was no Yhs 

the ground, praying for mercw hold of her 

Eversley, he crawled to her and catc g 
white robe, begged her to intercede oi 
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" You made a slave of me after I had nursed you m 
the spotted sickness,” she answered, “ and tried to kill 
my husband for no fault. Through you, Hassan, I have 
spent all the best years oj my life among savages, alone 
and in despair. Still, for my part,^ I^forgive you, but 
oh ! may I never see your face again.” 

Then she wrenched herself free from his grasp and 
went away with her daughter. 

”1, too, forgive you, although you murdered my 
people and for twenty yeais made my time a torment,” 
said Brother John, who was one of the truest Christians 
I have ever known “ May God forgive you also ” ; 
and he followed his wife and daughter. 

Then the old kmg Bausi, who had come through that 
battle with a slight wound, spoke, saying : 

“ I am glad, Red Thief, that these wtoe people have 
granted you what you asked — ^namely, their forgiveness 
— Dmce the deed is greatly to their honour and causes me 
and my people to think them even nobler than we did 
before. But, 0 murderer of men and women and 
trafficker in children, I am 3 udge here, not the white 
people. Look on your work ! ” and he pointed first to 
the lines of Zulu and Mazitu dead, and then to his 
burning town “ Look and remember the fate you 
promised to us who have never harmed you. Look 1 
Look ! Look 1 0 Hyena of a man ! ” 

At this point I too went away, nor did I ever ask 
what became of Hassan and his fellow captives. 
Moreover, whenever any of the natives or Hans tried to 
inform me, I bade them hold their tongues. 


EPILOGUE, 

I HAVE little more to add to this record, which I fear 
has grown into quite a long book Or, at any rate, 
_ although the setting of it down has amused me 
during the afternoons and evenings of this endless 
English winter, now that the spring is come again I 
seem to have grown weary of writing. Therefore I 
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shall leave what remains untold to the imagination of 
any one who chances to read these pages. 

We were victorious, and had mdeed much cause for 
gratitude who still lived to look upon the sun. Yet 
the night that followed the Battle of the Gate was a sad 
one, at least for me, who felt the death of my fnend the 
foresighted hero, Mavovo, of the bombastic but faithful 
Sammy, and of my brave hunters more than I can say. 
Also the old Zulu's prophecy concemmg me, that I too 
should die in battle, weighed upon me, who seemed to 
have seen enough of such ends m recent daj^s and to 
desire one more tranquil 

Living here m peaceful England as I do now, with no 
present prospect of ieavmg it, it does not appear likely 
that it wiU be fulfiUed. Yet, after my experience of the 
divining powers of Mavovo's “ Snake ” — well, those 
words of his make me feel uncomfortable. For when 
all is said and done, who can know the future ^ More- 
over, it is the improbable that generally happens ^ 

Further, the cLmatic conditions were not conducive 
to cheerfulness, for shortly after sunset it began to ram 
and poured for most of the night, which, as we had 
httle shelter, was mconvenient both to us and to all 
the hundreds of the homeless Mazitu. - 

However, the ram ceased in due time, and on tne 
foUowing mommg the welcome sun shone out ot a clear 
sky. When we had dned and warmed ourselves a little 
in its rays, someone suggested that we should visit the 
bumt-out town where, except for some smouldering 
heaps that had been huts, the fire was extmguis y 
the heavy ram More from cunosity th^ for ^ , 

reason I consented and accompanied by 
and many of the Mazitu, all of us, except brother Joto 
who rem^ied behmd to attend to the wounded, c^bed 
over the debris of the south gate ^-nd walked throug 
the black rums of the huts, across the market-place 

♦ As the readers of "Allan died 

prophecy of the dying Zulu was fulfill^ M y battle 

It ZuvaidJ as a Lilt of the wound he remved m the battle 

between the armies of the nval Queens hn 
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that was strewn with dead, to what had been our own 
quarters. 

These were a melancholy sight, a mere heap of sodden 
and still smokmg ashes. I could have wept when I 
looked at them, thinkmg of all the trade goods and 
stores that were consumed beneath, necessities for the 
most part, the destruction of which must make our 
return journey one of great hardship 
Well, there was nothing to be said or done, so after a 
few minutes of contemplation we turned to contmue 
our walk through what had been the royal quarters^ to 
the north gate. Hans, who, I noted, had been ferreting 
about in his furtive way as though he were looking for 
something, and I were the last to leave. Suddenly he 
laid his hand upon my arm and said : 

“ Baas, listen ! I hear a ghost I think it is the 
ghost of Sammy askmg us to bury him. 

“ Bosh ! ” I answered, and then hstened as hard as 
I could 

How I also seemed to hear something coming from 
I loiew not where, words which were frequently repeated 
and which seemed to be . 

“ 0 Mr. Quaiermain, I beg you to he so good as to 
open the door of this oven.” 

For a while I thought I must be cracked However, 
I called back the others and we aU hstened. Of a 
sudden Hans made a pounce, like a temer does at the 
run of a mole that he hears workmg underground, and 
began to drag, or rather to shovel at a heap of ashes 
in front of us, using a bit of wood as they were stdl too 
hot for his hands Then we listened agam and this 
tune hear the voice quite clearly coming from the ground. 
" Baas,” said Hans, “it is Sammy m the com-pit I ” 
How I remembered that such a pit existed m front 
of the huts ‘which, although empty at the time, was, as 
is common among the Bantu natives, used to preserve com 
that would not immediately be needed Once I myself 
went through a very tragic experience m one of these 
pits, as any \^ho may read the history of my first wife 
that I have called Mane, can see for themselves, 

Soon we cleared the place and had hfted the stone. 
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did nAri/ ; existed; also that the stone 

Vs^t Beneath was a bottle-shaped and 
cemented stnicture about ten feet deep by, say, eight 

aoDpar rf niouth of this structure 

appeared the head of Sammy with his mouth wide open 
nke that of a fish gasping for air We pulled him out, 
a process tha t caused him to howl, for the heat had made 
tender, and gave him water which one 
oi the Mazitu fetched from a spnng Then I asked 
him indignantly what he was doing in that hole, while 
"^^^ted ‘ our tears, thmking that he was dead. 

Oh ! Mr. Quatermam," he said, " I am a victim of 
too faithful service To abandon all these valuable 
possessions of yours to a rapacious enemy was more than 
f could bear. So I put every one of them m the pit, and 
then, as I thought I heard someone commg, got in myself 
and pulled down the stone But, Mr Quatermam, soon 
afterwards the enemy added arson to murder and pillage, 
and the whole place began to blaze. I could hear the fire 
roarmg above and a httle later the ashes covered the exit 
so that I could no longer lift the stone, which mdeed 
grew too hot to touch Here, then, I sat all night in the 
most suffocating heat, very much afraid, Mr Quatermam, 
lest the two kegs of gunpowder that were with me should 
explode, till at last, just as I had abandoned hope and 
prepared to die like a tortoise baked alive by a bushman, 

I heard your welcome voice. And Mr. Quatermam, if 
there is any soothing ointment to spare, I shall be much 
obliged, for I am scorched all over " 

" Ah ! Sammy, Sammy,” I said, “ you see what comes 
of cowardice On the hill with us you would not have 
been scorched, and it is only by the merest chance and 
owing to Hans’s quick hearing that you were not left 
to pensh miserably in that hole ” 

” That is so, Mr. Quatermain I plead guilty to the 
hot impeachment But on the hill I might have been 
shot, which is worse than being scorched^ Also you 
gave me charge of your goods and I determined to pre- 
seiwe them even at the iisk of personal comfort. Lastly, 
tile angel who watches me brought you here m tune 
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before I was quite cooked through. So kll’s well tliat 
ends well, Mr. Quatermain, though it is true that for 
my part I have had enough of bloody 'war, and if 1 
live to regain civilized regions I propose .henceforth to 
follow the art of food-dressing in the safe kitchen of an 
hotel ; that is, if I cannot obtain a berth as 'an instructor 
in the English tongue ! " ' 

” Yes,” I answered, all’s well that ends well> 
Sammy my boy, and at any rate you ha'\^ saved the 
stores, for which we should be thankful t^o you. So 
go along with Mr. Stephen and get doctore'd while we 
haul them out of that grain-pit.” ( 

Three days later we bid farewell to old iBausi, who 
almost wept at parting with us, and the Mazitu, who 
were already engaged in the re-building of their town 
Mavovo and the other Zulus who died m the Battle of 
the Gate, we buried on the ridge opposite to it, raising 
a mound of earth over them that thereby they might 
be remembered in generations to come, and laying around 
them the Mazitu who had fallen in the fight. As we 
passed that mound on our homeward journey, the 
Zulus who remained alive, including two wounded men 
who were earned in Utters, stopped and saluted solemnly, 
praising the dead with loud songs We white people 
too saluted, but in silence, by raising our hats 
By the way, I should add that m this matter also 
Mavovo's ” Snake ” did not lie. He had said that six 
of his company would be killed upon our expedition, 
and six were kiUed, neither more nor less 

After much consultation we determined to take the 
overland route back to Natal, first because it was always 
possible that the slave-trading fraternity, hearing of 
their terrible losses, might try to attack us again on the 
coast, and secondly for the reason that even if they did 
not, months or perhaps years might pass before we found 
a ship at Kilwa, then a port of ill repute, to carry us to 
any civili^d place Moreover, Brother John, who had 
travelled it, knew the inland road well and had estab- 
lished friendly relations with the tribes through whose 
^untr^r must pass, till we reached the borders of 
Zululand, where I was always welcome. So as the 
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stewardshin In fTin ^ I'oad and, thanks to Sammy’s 
left to hi'rF we had ample trade goods 

S 

w ^ conclusion, since 

accoTT.fr weary months, m the end we 

exceSt^n any accident whatsoever, if I 

HoD^nTfrT^^^i '^oth Miss 

shoot-f „ ^ /suffered for a while Also we got some good 

chanp?^f^^i 

^cmge of plan obhged us to abandon the tusks of ivory 
we nad ca^itured from the slavers and buned where 
we alone could find them. 

it was a dull time for me, who, for obvious 
SS^ns, of which I have already spoken, was literally a 
the coach Hans was an excellent fellow, 
^a, as the reader knows, quite a genius m his ovm way, 
nnt night after night m Hans's society began to pall on 
at last, while even his conversation about my 
reverend father," who seemed positively to haunt him, 
acquired a certain sameness Of course, we had other 
^bjects in common, especially those connected mth 
.etief's massacre, whereof we were the only two sur- 
vivors, but of these I seldom cared to speak. They 
w^e and still remam too pamful 
, Therefore, for my part I was thankful when at last, 

^ ^^iuland, we fell m with some traders whom I knew, 

’'^0 hired us one of their wagons. In this vehicle, 
abandoning the worn-out donkeys and the white ox, 
which We presented to a chief of my acquaintance, 
Hrother John and the ladies proceeded to Durban, 
Stephen attendmg them on a horse that he had 
bought, while I, with Hans, attached myself to the 
traders. 


. At Durban a suipnse awaited us smce, as v e trekked 
^to the town, which at that time was still a small place, 
whom should we meet but Sir Alexander Somers, vho, 
hearing that wagons were coming from Zululand, had 
ndden out in the hope of obtaining new's of us It 
seemed that the choleric old gentleman’s anx'iety con- 
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ceming his son had so weighed on his mind that at 
length he made np his mind to proceed to Africa to 
hunt for him. So there he was The mee^ting between 
the two was affectionate but pecuhar. ( 

“Hullo, dad’” said Stephen ^ " Whcjever would 
have thought of seeing you here ? ” f 

“ Hullo, Stephen,” said his father. ” Whipever would 
have expected to tod you ahve and lookmg^ well — yes, 
very well ^ It is more than you deserve,! you young 
ass, and I hope you won’t do it agam.” ^ 

Havmg dehvered himself thus, the old / boy seized 
Stephen by the hair and solemnly kissed him on the 
brow. \ 

** No, dad,” answered his son, “ I don’t mejan to do it 
again, but thanks to Allan there we’ve come through all 
nght And, by the way, let me introduce jmu to the 
lady I am gomg to marry, also to her father and 
mother.” ^ 

Well, all the rest may be imagmed. They were 
married a fortnight later m Durban and a very pleasant 
aSair it was, smce Sir Alexander, who by ^e way 
treated me most handsomely from a busmess point of 
view, literally entertamed the whole town on that 
festive occasion Immediately aftenvards Stephen, 
accompamed by Mr and Mrs. Eversley and his father, ‘ 
took his wife home “ to be educated,” though what that 
process consisted of I never heard Hans and I saw 
them off at the Point and our partmg was rather sad, 
although Hans went back the ncher by the £500 which 
Stephen had promised him. He bought a farm with 
the money, and on the strength of his exploits, estabhshed 
himself as a kmd of httle chief. Of whom more later — 

— as they say m the pedigree books 

Sammy, too, was set up as the proprietor of a small 
hotel, where he spent most of his time m the bar dilatmg 
to Ills customers m magnificent sentences that reminded 
me of the style of a poem called ” The Essay on Man ” 
(which I once tned to read and couldn’t), about his 
feats as a wamor among the wild Mazitu and the man- 
dating, devii-worshipping Pongo tnbes. 

Two years or less afterwards I received a letter from 
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Stephen, announcing the birth of a son and heir, from 
wliich I must quote a passage . 

^ As I told you, my father has given a living which 
he owns to Mr. Kversley, a pretty httle place where 
there isn’t much for a parson to do I think it rather 
bores my respected parents-m-law At any rate, 

‘ Dogeetah ’ spends a lot of his time wandering about 
the New Forest, which is near by, with a butterfly-net 
and trymg to imagme that he is back m Afnca The 
‘ Mother of the Flower ’ (who, after a long course of 
boot-kissmg mutes, doesn’t get on with English ser- 
vants) has another amusement. There is a small lake 
m the Rectoiy grounds m which is a httle island Here 
she has put up a reed fence round a laurustmus bush 
which flowers at the same tune of year as did the Holy 
Flower, and within this reed fence she sits whenever 
the weatlier will allow, as I beheve going through ‘ the 
ntes of the Flower.’ At least when I called upon her 
there one day, m a boat, I found her wearing a white 
robe and singmg some mystical native song ” 

Many years have gone by smce then Both Brother 
John and his wife have departed to their rest and their 
strange story, the strangest almost of all stones, is practi- 
cally forgotten Stephen, whose father has also departedg 
is a prosperous baronet and rather heavy member of 
Parhament and magistrate, the father of many fine 
children, for the Miss Hope of old days has proved as 
frmtful as a daughter of the Goddess of Fertility, for that 
was what the ” Mother’s ” real office, ought to be 
" Sometimes,” she said to me one day with a laugh, 
as she surveyed a large (and noisy) selection of her 
numerous offspring, " sometimes, O Allan ’ she still 
retams that tnck of speech — " I wish that I v^re^ back 
in the peace of the Home of the Flower 
added mth somethmg of a thrill m her voice, 
can I forget the blue of the sacred lake or the sight oi 
those skies at dawn Do you think that I shall see 

them again when I die, O Allan ? ” , , <• u x 

At the time I thought it rather ungrateful of her to 
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speak thus, but after all human nature is a queer thmg 
and we are aU of us attached to the scenes of our child- 
hood, and long at tunes agam to breathe our natal air. 

I went to see Sir Stephen the other day, and in his 
splendid greenhouses the head gardener, Woodden, an 
old man now, showed me three noble, long-leaved 
plants which sprang from the seed of the Holy Flower 
that I had saved m my pocket. 

But they have not yet bloomed. 

Somehow I wonder what will happen when they do. 
It seems to me as though when once more the glory of 
that golden bloom is seen of the eyes of men, the ghosts 
of the terrible god of the Forest, of the heUish and 
mysterious Motombo, and perhaps of the Mother of the 
Flower herself, will be there to do it reverence. If so, 
what gifts will they bring to those who stole and reared 
the sacred seed ? 

P S. — I shall know ere long, for just as I laid down 
my pen a triumphant epistle from Stephen was handed 
to me in which he wntes excitedly that at length two 
of the three plants are showing for flower. 

' Allan Quatermain. 



